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of America 


A MARBLE COPY OF ATHENA PARTHENOS IN 
PRINCETON 


[Piates IT-IV] 


Our knowledge of the great masterpieces of Greek sculpture is 
usually derived from copies, of varying degrees of merit, made in the 
Hellenistic or Roman period. Where several copies from the same 
original have been preserved there is often considerable divergence 
in the reproduction of details. Such divergence is particularly 
marked in the case of colossal statues that are copied on a much 
reduced scale. Many ornamental details that were features of the 
large original could not be used on the small copy for lack of space, 
and the copyist, therefore, was obliged to exercise his discretion in 
the matter of acceptance or rejection of essential characteristics. 
Copies of colossal statues made of gold and ivory must invariably 
depend largely on the impression of the work received by the be- 
holder. This fact in its application to the Athena Parthenos in 
Athens is well discussed by Ludwig Pollak in Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
IV, 1901, pp. 144 ff., who points out the difficulty of obtaining an 
accurate idea of the appearance of the original because of the many 
variations that occur in the replicas. Pollak gives a list of the 
copies of the Parthenos that were known in 1900. David M. 
Robinson publishes a more complete list in this JouRNAL, XV, 
1911, pp. 499 ff. To this series should be added a fragmentary but 
beautiful marble statuette in Princeton that is here illustrated in 
actual size in Puates II, III, and IV. 

This statuette, which was fcund in Athens early in the last cen- 
tury, has been for more than seventy-five years in the possession of 
members of the family of Dean William Francis Magie of Princeton 
University, by whose kind permission it is here published for the 
first time. About half of the full figure is preserved. The total 
height of the fragment is 0.118 m., the width at the shoulders 0.06 m., 
the distance from the chin to the upper crest of the helmet 0.055 m., 
from the chin to the upper band of the piece of the helmet on the 
forehead 0.03 m. The width of the face from ear to ear is 0.021 m. 
The material is a particularly fine piece of Pentelic marble of which 
the surface is, in spots, well preserved and shows admirable texture 
and modeling, as on the left upper arm and on the right cheek. The 
provenance of this statuette, the quality and treatment of the 
material, the proportions of the face and the representation of the 
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features give to the work an impression of distinction and individual- 
ity that is confirmed by a detailed study of its stylistic character. 

The helmet is triple crested of the type of the Varvakeion statuette, 
but the decorative terminals in front have been badly injured, so 
that only traces of the forepaws of the central sphinx are now visible. 
From its shape the helmet falls into the second group of Loeschcke’s 
classification (Bonner Jahrb. Festschrift, 1891, p. 5), in that the 
neck piece is a continuation of the cap of the helmet rather than a 
distinct member in itself. In our example the marble crests in an 
engaged form are extended across the neck to a position on the back 
between the shoulders. This obvious means of strengthening the 
neck is superfluous in a small statuette, but may represent a phase 
of construction that was very necessary in the colossal masterpiece 
of Phidias. Only on the right side of the head is the preservation 
sufficiently good to show that the cheek pieces are placed low cover- 
ing the ears, as on the terra-cotta mould from Corinth. But on 
our statuette the decorative relief, although badly rubbed, is 
evidently the customary griffin. The band of the helmet passing 
over the forehead is undecorated, but is curved and in the middle 
has a pointed projection downward that reaches close to the root 
of the nose. 

The face of the goddess, that is framed by the helmet and the 
long curls hanging down on either side of the head, is the most 
distinctive and unusual as well as the most beautiful characteristic 
of this statuette. Here are entirely lacking the breadth and coarse- 
ness that are so noticeable in most of the replicas, but on the con- 
trary the slender proportions and graceful modeling suggest a type 
of face not unworthy of the maidenly dignity of the Parthenos. 
The eyes are narrow and almond-shaped, somewhat like the eyes 
of the copy in the Glyptothek Ny Carlsberg, published by Pollak 
in the article cited, pl. IV. But unlike that head the eyebrows 
and lids are not marked unbeautifully by sharply cut lines; but 
rather the transition from eyebrow to brow, and from lower lid to 
cheek, exhibits a delicate and masterly control of marble technique. 
Instead of being set straight in the head the eyes are given a slight 
upward and outward slant, while the head is inclined a trifle forward, 
as the colossal original would have appeared to the spectator looking 
up from his position far below on the floor of the cella of the temple. 
The cheeks are well modeled, the mouth is narrow as on the Ny 
Carlsberg copy, and the chin is rounded but firm. 

In general the impression given by the face is one of quiet dignity 
and calm repose, but as one glances at the head from a position 
directly in front, as for example in the view shown on Puate III, 
there is noticeable a striking characteristic that confirms an inter- 
esting suggestion made by Loeschcke in the article previously cited, 
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p. 8. Loeschcke believed that Phidias constructed the forehead 
piece of the helmet of the Parthenos in a form that would bring it 
low on the brow, with a curve on either side, paralleling the curves 
of the eyebrows, and with a low projecting point in the middle, in 
order to indicate in a subtle fashion the “owl-eyed”’ Athena. The 
head in Princeton with its eyes set in large circles, with a beak 
between, clearly suggests such an association of ideas. 

The neck of our Athena is graceful and well proportioned. The 
aegis is undecorated and of simple type, with the Gorgon’s head 
tangent to the lower edge in front, a characteristic that is indicative 
of early age, as Robinson has noted in the article cited, p. 487. The 
marble surface of the aegis is badly worn and no traces of snakes 
are now visible. Below the aegis the open Doric peplos is fastened 
by a belt that encircles the wide overfold of the garment and gives 
opportunity for a pleasing arrangement of folds above and below it. 

It is difficult to assign a date to a fragment of this character. 
But the skilful handling of the marble, the beauty and delicacy of 
the modeling, the refined proportions of the features and the general 
simplicity of treatment as revealed in the shape of the aegis and the 
folds of the peplos all argue for a Greek rather than a Roman origin. 

The type of youthful goddess here represented is in striking con- 
trast to the mature women portrayed in most of the replicas. But 
it agrees in character with the youthful maiden, daughter of Zeus, 
who is seated in the assembly of the gods on the East frieze of the 
Parthenon. In that figure Waldstein (Walston) has pointed out in 
his Essays on the Art of Pheidias, p. 215, pls. 1X, X, that the features 
show almost boyish characteristics. This comment may be equally 
well applied to our statuette, which represents the young maiden, 
the virgin, Parthenos, who watched the approach of the Panathenaic 
procession by the side of her father and then as mistress of the temple 
in the heart of the cella received the homage of the worshipers. 
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SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS AN INTERPRETATION OF 
THE MINOAN SCRIPTS 


[Puates V and VI] 


By way of preface I wish to emphasize that I offer my remarks as 
suggestions, not as statements which I consider proved. I offer 
them because I believe that, in the absence of a bilingual inscription, 
the best chance for reading the riddle lies in a forward policy, and 
that even a wrong guess may lead on to a right one. It is a faint 
heart, surely, that would not risk a few mishaps in such an enter- 
prise. The way, certainly, is sown with pitfalls, and scarcely 
anything is certain. To read the scripts in Greek, as I advocate, 
while it may conciliate some scholars, will repel others. And yet I 
make bold to confess that to me the balance of probability, apart 
from any question of script, appears in favour of Greek, whether 
we consider history, or geography, or art, or the likenesses, amid 
difference, in face and figure between Minoans and Europeans, or 
the philological certainty that in some part of the world, and that 
part civilized, the primitive “Aryan” beginnings of “Greek” grew 
up into a language that could produce the exquisite diction and 
verse of Homer. I do not, however, wish to deny that there may 
also have existed in Crete a non-Hellenic stratum, known later as 
“Eteocretan.” 

Many, though not all, of the proposals that follow start from the 
theory, first propounded by Sir Arthur Evans, that a Cretan original 
underlies the “ Phoenician” alphabet. That alphabet, most scholars 
admit, certainly looks as though it were founded on what is called 
the principle of ‘‘acrophony’’; all the letters, that is to say, carry 
names, the first sound or sounds in each name giving the phonetic 
value, or values, for each letter.' Again, the shapes of the letters 
certainly look as though they went back, at least in most cases, to 
picture-signs that corresponded with the meanings of the names; 
e.g. the “Phoenician” ancestor of our A, which carries the name 
Aleph, the signification Ox, and the sound-values ’ or ’a, certainly 
looks as though it went back to the simple drawing of an ox-head 
with upright horns (PLate V). 

So much was generally accepted before Evans’ Cretan discoveries, 
but no one could answer, to the general satisfaction, the question 

! This principle is well known elsewhere. It is possible, indeed, that the usage 
in Crete may have been suggested by certain practices in Egypt, for Egyptian 
hieroglyphs undoubtedly influenced Minoan. 
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how this alphabet arose. ' It seemed impossible to derive the whole 
of it directly from either the Egyptian or the cuneiform. Then, 
from among the Cretan signs Evans, in his Scripta Minoa (Vol. I), 
brought forward promising parallels to many of the letters, repre- 
sentations, for example, elaborate or simple, of an ox-head, several 
of which could easily be simplified further into a reversed A. The 
reversal of a letter, or the tilting of it, are common phenomena in 
early writing. 

Further investigation, I believe, adds so much to these parallels 
that the Cretan influence must be recognized as paramount. At 
the same time, I see no reason to deny that cuneiform indirectly, 
and Egyptian, both indirectly and directly, may have had an im- 
portant share in the selection of the “Phoenician” sign-list. The 
general circumstances indicate the probability that both in Crete 
and in Palestine there were several distinct influences at work in 
the corporate achievements of writing. And the recognition of 
that probability might avoid much needless controversy. 

Evans, it should be added, while making his suggestions, also 
points out candidly that often he cannot trace any complete sequence 
from pictograph to linear type. For example, he tells us that a 
sign “‘is found in the Linear Class B, which closely recalls the Greek 
Alpha, but there is no evidence to show that this is the ‘ox-head’ 
sign reversed”’ (Scripta Minoa, I, p. 93). In this connection and in 
view of what I have to say later, it seems well to recall at once the 
likelihood of conflation between various pictographs, or their deriva- 
tives, and this both as regards shape and sound-value. For example, 
certain early engravings of a goat’s head could produce a reversed A 
as easily as could an ox-head. Such a fusion, or confusion, would 
be natural all through our period, a time of many experiments 
when there was “‘no fixed or centralized system”’ generally accepted. 
If evidence should accumulate, as this article will urge, that the 
dominant Cretans were of Hellenic stock, it might then prove to be 
significant that a goat’s-head pictograph, read in Greek, could give 
the value ’a, as from ait, while an ox-head, also a Cretan sign, 
when read in Semitic and with the appropriate vowel supplied 
according to Semitic usage, could give the same, namely ’a, as from 
’aleph.' 

It may be added that the goat’s head, ait, is well known on 
classical Greek coins as a punning badge for the town of Aegospotami, 
and that the acrophonic principle, applied in Greek, gave a plausi- 
ble reading on the Phaestus Disk (see the Burlington Magazine for 
April, 1911). The signs on that Disk do not, it is true, belong to 
any of the Minoan signaries we possess, but it is likely that many 


1 The vocalization “’aleph”’ instead of ‘’eleph’’, as in the common noun, suggests 
of itself that the original name for the sign began with ’a, 
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of them were suggested by Minoan examples, and may in their turn 
throw light on these. 

Resuming the main argument, I must refer my readers to the 
mass of evidence brought together by Evans and others, all tending 
to show that the Phoenicians were closely connected with the 
Philistines, and that the Philistines came from Crete. And we 
may note that it is during the Philistine domination that we get 
the change in Hebrew writing from the clumsy cuneiform to the 
convenient “‘ Phoenician.” 

That many of the Phoenician letter-names can also be paralleled 
from the names of the signs in this old cuneiform alphabet seems no 
argument against Evans’ theory. The shapes of the letters cannot 
be derived from the Babylonian with any convincingness, and the 
parallelism in meaning, being that of obvious and general signs, 
e.g., of eye or of head, in no way precludes the independent origin of 
the two systems, Cretan and Babylonian. On the other hand, we 
may actually be glad to admit that the choice of the twenty-two 
“Phoenician” signs from among the rich and varied stock of the 
Cretan signaries may well have been influenced by the long previous 
use of the cuneiform. Semites would understand most easily in 
the new script such signs as recalled names with which they were 
already familiar. 

The influence of Egyptian we may accept as greater still. First, 
there was the early influence exerted in Crete itself, numerous Cretan 
signs being obviously suggested by Egyptian hieroglyphs. Next, 
we may reasonably conjecture that the Cretans in Palestine made 
the most of such affinities, or even added to them, when adapting 
their signs to the needs of a people in constant communication with 
Egypt. For instance, the fact that Egyptians used an ox-head sign 
with the value ah may have been one reason for preserving in 
Palestine the Cretan-Philistine prototype of the later Alpha, a 
prototype influenced both by ox-head and goat-head (see PLATE V). 

Similar considerations may apply to the affinities with Egyptian 
writing which Dr. Alan Gardiner has pointed out in the curious 
Sinai script (Journal for Egyptian Archaeology, III, 1916, pp. 1ff.). If 
that script is as early as he believes (though the belief is traversed by 
other scholars), it may well prove to embody a tentative essay 
towards the “ Phoenician” alphabet, based on the same principle as 
I advocate, only with the Egyptian influence exceptionally promi- 
nent. But this does not at all preclude the possibility of Cretan 
influence becoming dominant later. For even if the Sinai script 
should turn out to be derived solely from the Egyptian, it would by 
no means follow that it was the sole progenitor of the “ Phoenician.” 
But in fact a composite origin seems indicated for the Sinai script 
itself, since the general affinities it shows with Crete appear as 
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close and as numerous as those with Egypt, while in certain cases, 
e.g. the crook-sign (1) and the mark-sign (¢), an explanation can be 
found from Crete where none is available from Egypt (see PLATE V). 

Admitting, then, the possibility of a Cretan-Philistine source, 
among other sources, for the “Phoenician” alphabet, let us pass 
to another point, also stressed by Evans. Though all the “ Phoeni- 
cian”’ letters have names, and though a meaning from Semitic can 
fairly be assigned to the majority, yet there remain at least six 
cases out of the whole twenty-two, where the names have no sense, 
at once clear and appropriate, ascertainable either from Hebrew or 
from any Semitic language known to us. The presumption follows 
that the original language of the Philistine Cretans was non-Semitic, 
and that the names in question preserve, probably in a corrupted 
or abbreviated form, the original words for the objects signified. 

There is no difficulty in supposing that these Philistines, settling 
from oversea among an alien Semitic population, passed through 
a bilingual period before they were fully Semitized, using some form 
of their script all the time, but with some of the sound-values vary- 
ing, according as the script was to be read in Semitic or in Cretan. 
We may compare the present state of writing in Europe, where the 
same sign ch can represent either the soft sh-sound in the French 
cheval, or the hard k-sound in the Italian chi, or the rough guttural 
in the German hoch. Of course, the less the shift in the sound-values 
the better, and our comparisons indicate that the Philistines selected 
their signs so skilfully that, as a matter of fact, all but four or five 
‘“‘Phoenician”’ letters carried much the same sound-value in Semitic 
as in the original Cretan. We know from other sources that the 
Philistines were a gifted people, like the Greeks, with a fondness, 
curious to us, for easy riddles (Judges, ch. 14). 

The six letter-names which concern us immediately are the fol- 
lowing (I add their classical Greek equivalents) : 


gimel 

he & 

teth 

lamedh Aap Bsa 

tsadhe Probably never adopted in classical Greek 
as a letter. 

koph Archaic xér7a 


Now for every one of the six I believe it is possible to suggest 
appropriate words of a Greek type. There should be nothing, so 
far, startling to anyone in suggesting Greek, since the possibility 
that the Philistines were of Hellenic stock has been recognized by 
scholars as far back as Renan. The same is true of the proposed 
equation Pelasgi = Pulasati = Pelishtim = Philistines. 


| 
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Naturally, it is not possible at present to feel sure in any single 
case of the precise form, spelling or pronunciation, but, neverthe- 
less, as a basis for discussion, I do in fact propose definite words. 
To round off the theory, it would be desirable to show cause in each 
instance why the original word was retained, and no Semitic equiv- 
alent found. And this also can, I think, be done. 

For purposes of exposition it will be more convenient to begin 
with the last of the six, giving along with these a comparative table 
of all the “Phoenician” letters, their most important Semitic 
congeners, their respective values, names, and meanings as usually 
accepted, their Greek derivatives, their possible Egyptian and Cre- 
tan prototypes, and, finally, letters, Greek or other, that seem to 
derive directly from the Cretan without any “ Phoenician” inter- 
mediary. 

The present order of the alphabet is reversed, also for purposes 
of exposition, and beside the blanks in the third column I have 
added queries where the interpretation of the “Phoenician’’ names, 
though often accepted, may be considered doubtful.' 

For each of the six letters referred to I accept Evans’ derivation 
from a Cretan prototype, without, however, always excluding direct 
Egyptian influence as well. 

Koph (Puate V, No. 19). Value k, g. No meaning in Semitic. 
Progenitor: a Cretan head-sign, (the head seen facing). Word 
suggested: xepady = head (cf. Kopf, caput, etc.). 

In this case there is an obvious reason why some form of the 
native word should have survived. The Hebrew word for “head,” 
Resh, was already employed for the other head-sign, the head seen 
in profile, which precedes Koph in our list (No. 20).2 That there 
should be two head-signs in the “Phoenician” alphabet is in ac- 
cordance with its general character. Many of the signs go in pairs. 
This was also, to some extent, the case with the cuneiform. At a 
bilingual stage, we may add, a certain advantage could be gained 
by using doublets and assigning a Semitic name to one of a pair 
and a Cretan name to the other. 

Tsadhe (No. 18). Value ts, ss. No meaning in Semitic. Pro- 
genitor: the Cretan sign for an adze or chipping-tool. Word sug- 
gested: tvernp=a tool for chipping (ef. Evpov, tiw, Evords). The 
corruption in Hebrew from the first four or five sounds of a foreign 
word like Ksuste(r) to the sounds of a word like Tsadhe would be 
easy enough. And it would be natural for the name of such a tool 
to keep traces of the Philistine speech, because the Philistines at the 


1 Authorities: Davidson, Hebrew Grammar; Students’ Hebrew Dictionary 
(based on Gesenius); Evans, Scripta Minoa, Vol. I (the Cretan signs quoted by 
numbers are from those given on pp. 181 ff.); Budge, Easy Lessons in Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics; Alan Gardiner, op. cit.; Head, Historia Numorum. 

? The table suggests that the diagonal stroke in those forms of R adopted by 
the Latins owes its origin to the lines in the Cretan original indicating the bust. 
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time of their domination would not allow the Hebrews to make 
metal tools for themselves, or even to sharpen them: “There was 
no smith found throughout all the land of Israel; for the Philistines 
said, lest the Hebrews make them swords or spears; but all the 
Israelites went down to the Philistines to sharpen every man his 
share, and his coulter, and his axe, and his mattock”’ (J Sam. ch. 13). 

Lamedh (No. 12). Value l. Progenitor: a Cretan crook-sign. 

The point here is, that although a Hebrew word might well be 
formed from the verb lamadh=“to learn” and carry the meaning 
quiding-staff, herdsman’s-staff (or goad, in the wide sense),' and al- 
though such a meaning is appropriate to the Biblical passage 
(Judges, ch. 3, 21, the one passage relied upon for the word) yet the 
form ought to be not lamedh but malmedh or malmadh, which is in 
fact the form actually found. What then is the cause of the cor- 
ruption to lamedh? I suggest the influence of the original Cretan 
name. A word like *\ayuBas (formed from as 
from \aurw) would be natural in early Greek for a guiding-staff 
such as a crook. The accusative *AauBada, (and it is well known 
that in words of this type the accusative is more often in use than 
the nominative), could easily be corrupted into lamedh, under the 
influence of malmedh, while, on the cther hand, an original b would 
help to explain the form AduBda when we come back to classical 
Greek. 

Teth (No. 9). Value t. No meaning in Semitic. Prototype: 
a Cretan wheel-sign. Word suggested: rpoxés=wheel. (Derived 
from rpéxw, Opéfouar=to run. Cp. our use of the word “‘runners” 
for a sledge, etc.) 

No distinctive word appears to exist in Hebrew for the wheel of a 
vehicle, (a thing that runs). Ophan or gilgal, for example, are used 
of the rollers in a threshing-machine (Prov. ch. 20, 26; Isa. ch. 28, 28). 
Vehicles, it should be remembered, must have been rare among the 
Hebrews during our period. 

As regards the form of the letter-name in “ Phoenician,” analogy 
with Beth might easily corrupt the initial te or tr of Trochos into 
Teth (see Alan Gardiner, op. cit.). Or it is possible that the Cretan 
form showed reduplication, giving us *re#poxds, the first syllable 
of which would be, precisely, teth. 

He (No.5). Valueh. Noclear meaning in Semitic. Prototype: 
a Cretan fence-sign. Word suggested: épxos = fence. 

Here again, as with the head-signs, we have in all probability to 
do with a pair of doublets, where, a Semitic word being used for the 
first, it was natura] to retain some form of the Cretan name for the 
second. Another fence-sign exists in the “Phoenician” alphabet, 
preceding He in our list, the letter known by the name of Heth or 


1 Not “goad” in the narrow sense of the prick at the end of a staff, for which 
another word is used. 
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Cheth, (No. 8), a name which most scholars agree to connect with a 
known Syriac root and translate by fence.! 

The theory of épxos may also throw light on the forms of the 
Digamma. This letter which, in the archaic Greek alphabet comes 
next to é yAév (=He) is usually taken, and rightly, no doubt, in 
the main, as derived from the ‘‘ Phoenician”’ sign Waw or Vav (No. 
6) =a peg or hook. But there are certain forms of the letter, e.g. 
the Samaritan and those Greek types where one bar appears at the 
top and another at the bottom of the upright, which strongly sug- 
gest the possibility that a variant of the fence-sign, with approxi- 
mately the same sound-value as Waw, may also have been in vogue, 
a variant to be used when the word épxos, originally Fépxos or 
Cépxos, was to be understood as pronounced with the initial w- 
sound emphasized. If this suggestion is right, we should have an- 
other instance of conflation. It is curious to note that on a very 
early seal-stone (PLATE VI, P. 8b), we have what look like three 
different presentations of a fence, first with two uprights (as in the 
later H), next with only one upright but three bars (as in the later 
E), and finally with only one upright but also with only two bars, 
one at the top and one at the bottom (as in the later C). 

Gimel (No. 3). Value g, gh. 

The difficulty here is not that the Semitic word is either meaning- 
less or unsatisfactory in form, but that it is not really appropriate. 
Gimel has certainly the same consonants as the Babylonian Gammalu 
=camel, and in Semitic the eonsonants are the essentials for a word. 
But it is very hard to explain all the varying forms of the sign as 
derived from the drawing of a camel’s head and neck, while none of 
them show a resemblance free from doubt. Whereas they all clearly 
resemble, and often closely, simple forms of a common Cretan leg- 
sign, the leg drawn from the thigh downwards with the knee bent as 
in walking. 

The word that I suggest, therefore, is yévu, (cf. genu, knee, etc.). 
There is no suitable word in Hebrew for the knee as beheld in 
walking. The Hebrew word for knee, Berech, is from a verb 
signifying to kneel, a posture which would not fit the sign. The 
Hebrews were not willing, like the Greeks and the Minoans, to 
“uncover the thigh,” and it may be remembered that when the 
Old Testament writers speak of running or walking, it is almost 
always to the feet that they refer, just as we English single out the 
legs, and the Homeric bards the knees. 


1 This connection is doubted by some scholars. It may, therefore, be suggested 
that the final th is due, as with Teth, to the analogy of Beth, while the initial He 
comes from the first syllable, aspirated, of gpxos itself. The hypothesis of gpxos 
would also help to explain why the sound-value given in classical Greek to the 
derivative signs E and H oscillated between short e, long e, and h. For the first 
vowel of gpxos is short by nature, but long by position; and the word must have 
been pronounced sometimes with and sometimes without the aspirate. 
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It must be admitted that the word gonu, as it stands, is far from 
the word Gimel, but, in the first place, it is impossible at present to 
be sure about the precise form of the Cretan word. It is not incon- 
ceivable that, as yauya suggests, it might have been something 
like the Italian gamba, the derivation of which is obscure. And in 
the next place, and this is the real point, the existence of gammalu 
as a well-known letter-name with the same sound-value would be 
apt to corrupt it. Compare the fatal influence of sparrow and 
grass on asparagus in the speech of the unlearned. 

I would now add some considerations concerning a seventh letter, 
the letter called in Hebrew Hayin (No. 16), signifying an eye, and 
for which we have a clear prototype in a common Cretan pictograph. 
The sound-value of this letter in Hebrew is that of a curious rough 
breathing, a nasal or guttural h. But in classical Greek the sound 
is quite different, while the Hebrew name entirely disappears. 
The sound in Greek is that of a short 0, and the name is “little 0,” 
(O-micron). Herein its history differs markedly from that of the 
other ‘‘ Phoenician” letters, all of which, when adopted in classical 
Greek, retained marked likenesses to their ‘‘Phoenician’’ sound- 
values and their ‘‘ Phoenician’? names. But with Hayin-Omicron 
while the letter-form was kept, the sound-value was completely 
changed, and the Semitic name altogether dropped. Surely this 
requires further explanation. 

But if we suppose that the Cretan-Philistine sound-value had 
been originally 0, because the original word had begun with o, then 
the procedure would be easy to understand, because it would be a 
revival of the earlier value. It is natural to suppose that the art 
of writing never completely died out in the Aegean between Minoan 
days and the adoption of the “Phoenician” alphabet. And, in 
particular, the pictograph of an eye must have always been familiar, 
because the Minoan Cretans, as well as the classical Greeks, painted 
an eye on the prows of their ships to indicate that the boat could 
find her way. 

But o would be exactly the value we should expect if the dominant 
Cretans actually spoke some form of Greek. The regular Greek 
words for eye all begin with 0: é¢@@aduds for example, dupa, doce 
ete. (cf. the Latin oculus). 

The suggestion of some word like é6¢@adués would also explain 


1 Confusion between a word like gammalu and a word like gonu would be all 
the more probable if, as appears possible, the Cretans actually employed among 
their own signs the pictograph of a camel, with the same alphabetic value as the 
knee-sign. This possibility is suggested by a Cretan seal-stone (PLate VI, Fig. 
73b), which shows on one of its facets what appears to be a camel with the legs 
bent in a manner strongly recalling the gimel sign, on another facet the fence-sign, 
and on a third two trumpet-like objects. If these three facets are meant to be 
taken together, and they well may be, there would then be a significant corre- 
spondence between them and the collocation fence-sign, knee-sign, and trumpet- 
sign, a collocation which we shall discuss later. 
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the ‘‘non-Phoenician”’ classical sign for long 0, ‘‘ great O,’’ (O-mega) 
which often strikingly resembles some of the more elaborate Cretan 
pictographs for eye, just as the sign for short 9, little 0, o-micron sug- 
gests the small summary type existing in Minoan Crete side by side 
with the larger and more decorative. Indeed, it may well have been 
the case that even in Minoan Crete the summary form was often pre- 
ferred for short 0, and the elaborate for long 0. This point is worth 
remembering in view of a certain reading to be propounded later. 
Summing up our results so far, we may count from the ‘“ Phoeni- 
cian” alphabet eight leading sounds which we can now refer, pro- 
visionally, in whole or in part, to proto-Greek originals, namely: 


Hard g, (yévv) 
eé, aspirated or not, (épxos) 

w or v, (Fépxos) 

t or th, (rpoxés, or *reBpoxds) 
1, 

0, (6¢0ady6s) 

ks or k, (vornp) 

k or q, (xe@adn) 


If our theory is right, we may hope eventually to assign proto- 
Greek words for the “Phoenician” letters remaining, words which 
may, or may not, carry the same sound-value as the Semitic. For 
example, we should expect xeip to be the original word for the hand- 
signs, with the values k or kh, values which do, in fact, correspond 
to those given by Kaph, the Hebrew for one of the hand-signs, 
(No. 11). But for the mouth-sign, Pe in Hebrew, we should expect 
in Cretan something like s from oréya. 

Finally, we ought to be able, ultimately, to explain the non- 
Phoenician signs, v, ¢, x, ¥, #, by Greek names connected with Cretan 
prototypes and carrying appropriate sound-values. This, I have 
given reason for thinking, can already be done as regards omega. 
As regards psi, it is almost inevitable to suggest the silphium-sign 
(Scripta Minoa, I, No. 92), a triple-budded shoot, usually drawn 
with its long stalk, but sometimes without, a sign that Evans often 
calls “the y-sign’”’ in so many words. The Greek word caidduiov 
would then be the original letter-name, and s or si the original 
sound-value. It may be added that the value si for a silphium- 
looking plant also gave a good sense on the Phaestus Disk, and a 
connection between y and the Cypriote sign for se has been already 
proposed by other students. We can explain the later change to the 
sharper sound ps by recalling the fact that the ““ Phoenician ”’ alpha- 
bet, when taken over by the classical Greeks, possessed at least two 
signs for s, Nos. 15 and 21. It would be natural in such a case for 
the classical Greeks to restrict the old non-Semitized silphium-sign 
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to a special sibilant, the ps-sound, just as they did, in fact, restrict 
one of the Phoenician sibilants to ks, (No. 15). Moreover, the 
peculiar shapes taken in Semitic by one of these very sibilants, 
No. 21, with the letter-name sin or shin, call for explanation, and 
such explanation can best be furnished with the help of derivation 
from a silphium-sign, drawn without the long stalk. The Hebrew 
name means tooth, like the Babylonian letter-name Shinnu, but only 
a few of the Semitic forms resemble teeth, whereas they all resemble 
some form of the silphium-sign. As regards the letter-name, con- 
flation would be particularly easy between the si of the Greek 
Silphium and the sin (or shin) of the old Shinnu, especially if, as 
seems likely, the plant silphium did not grow in Palestine. 

The shape of x recalls the Cretan mark-sign, already mentioned, 
that was used in the early days to indicate the beginning of an in- 
scription. As writing became more common, such an indication 
would no longer be necessary, and the sign itself might then be 
adopted, with much convenience, under the natural name xapaxrnp, 
(=mark or scratch), to give the sound-value, kh, which it now pos- 
sesses. Compare the last letter in the “ Phoenician”’ alphabet, a cross 
in its primitive shape, known as taw, which actually means mark. 

¢, it is attractive to connect with the lute-like figure No. 30 
in Scripta Minoa I, assigning for an early letter-name the Homeric 
word gopyiyé, and for an early sound-value p or ph. I say “early,” 
not “‘original,’’ because there is some reason for thinking that the 
original Cretan name may have been dipa, (see below). 

For v I have no theory at present that I consider worth proposing. 

Specialists will observe that several of such proposals as I have 
made fit on to others already offered by experts in other connections. 
But I am aware that they can only claim further consideration if 
by their means we can give a probable reading to any of the Cretan 
inscriptions. To these, therefore, let us now turn. 

It is natural to begin with the hieroglyphs on the seal-stones as 
being, in all probability, the earliest documents we possess, and 
this article is mainly concerned with them. Evans has shown that 
on sealings and signets one of the most frequent collocations is a 
triple formula of fence-sign, knee-sign (or leg-sign) and silphium- 
sign, in that order, (e.g. Scripta Minoa, I, P. 1, P. 11, P. 276, P. 
49*a, see PLate VI). This formula often occurs in such a way as to 
indicate that it is an official title or royal name. Evans goes so far 
as to suggest that the leg-sign may signify some word such as 
leader, dux, or jyeuov. On our part, putting together our provi- 
sional sound-values, we may read: 

Fence-sign Hé 
Knee-sign g (hard) 
Silphium-sign 8 
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Now we may remember the imperfect vocalization in all periods 
of Egyptian writing, and we have already referred to the fact that 
in Palestine, even with the developed “Phoenician” alphabet, 
vowels, in the body of the word or at the end, were omitted alto- 
gether. We may, therefore, I think, feel that it fully accords with 
our theory to supply vowels in similar positions here, when the 
efforts at written symbols are in their early and tentative beginnings. 
Let us, therefore, allow ourselves to propose after g the vowel @ 
and after s the vowel 7. This would give us either Hegési or Hegési, 
in either case the essential part of a singularly appropriate proper 
name, one of a quasi-titular character, familiar to us in later Greek 
under varying forms, sometimes alone and sometimes in compounds, 
but always with the signification of Leader. Parallels particularly 
to the point are ‘Hyjow, ‘Hynot-avat, ‘Hyeot-héews = ’Aynoidaos, and 
"Avis, the two latter names being traditional among those Spartan 
kings who succeeded to the Homeric ‘“‘leaders of men.”” And we 
may recall their official title: apxnyérar. That the name should, 
as a rule, be without any case-termination is perfectly natural. On 
classical Greek coins proper names are quite as often truncated as 
not, if not more often. 

In certain cases as, for example on P. 17a (PLATE V1), we find the 
fence and knee without any sign for s. This, we may presume, 
simply implies a shorter form of the name, to be compared especially 
with Agi(s). It is curious to note, by the way, that, as a matter 
of historical fact, we get HTE or HI, truncated forms of the title 
‘Hyevovebwy on Thracian coins in Imperial times (Head, op. cit., 
pp. 287f.). The form ‘“ Hegis” = “‘ Agis,” in itself suggests a possi- 
ble, and very interesting, connection with “Achish” (Septuagint 
‘Ayxois), “the most typical of the Philistine personal names,” 
(Scripta Minoa, I, p. 78), which again is to be compared, according 
to Evans and W. Max Miiller, with the ‘‘ Akashou”’ found twice in 
an Egyptian list of Keftiu names. The Egyptians, it should be 
remembered, had no distinct symbol either for g or for e. 

On the Minoan seals the collocation fence, knee (and silphium) 
generally appears alone, but sometimes it is associated with one 
other sign or even with more than one, usually smaller and in a 
subordinate position. For example, on P. 27b a double disk (or 
ring) appears under the knee-sign, and on P. 30a we observe two 
little separate rings, one under and one above the knee, and also a 
little nail-like figure. Similarly on P. 19a (Pate VI) the fence and 
knee are connected with a bull’s head. In several cases it seems 
easiest to explain such additional signs as the personal mark of the 
particular leader who bore the title, comparing the custom in classi- 
cal Greek coinage of associating the device of the city with the indivi- 
dual badge of the magistrate who was in office when the coin was 
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struck. Such a cognizance might be a mere crest, but it might also 
carry a phonetic value, the whole set of signs giving a compound 
name, such as those already quoted. For example, on P. 19a, where 
the fence and knee are connected with the bull’s head, we might 
have something like “‘ Hege-taurus,” as a parallel to the classical 
Hegesippus.” 

It is possible, however, that the extra sign may sometimes repre- 
sent what we may call a reinforcement to the spelling of the simple 
name, e.g. the peg-like figure under the knee on P. 18a (cf. PLATE 
VI, P. 17a) might be read as y from youdos, reinforcing the 7 from 
yovv. Similarly, the little nail or stud on P. 30a, already mentioned, 
might give us 4 from # os to reinforce 4 from épxos. (For relevant 
parallels to such a practice see below.) 

On P. 49*a (PLATE VI) the position and nature of the additional 
sign are such as to indicate rather that it may represent the actual 
nominative termination of the name “Hynois. For this sign appears 
to be either a mouth (No. 6 in Scripta Minoa, I), drawn here with 
upcurved corners, or, possibly, the crescent moon (No. 111, Scripta 
Minoa, 1). And in either case the value would be s, whether from 
oroua = mouth, or from cednvn = moon. 

On facet a of the red carnelian, P. 23 (PLate VI) the marked dif- 
ference of scale between the two additional signs suggests that the 
large one, the cat, may be the personal badge, while the smaller, 
the queer snaky tentacle-like figure (Scripta Minoa, 1, No. 84), 
serves a quasi-alphabetic purpose, analogous to that of the fence-, 
knee- and silphium-signs, which it resembles in size and position. 
This sign has been taken to represent a serpent, but there is no 
sure indication of a serpent’s head, and it may really represent the 
tentacle of a cuttlefish, a creature constantly painted on Minoan 
vases. If so, we might take it as a compendious symbol for “fish” 
in general, with the value 7 as from ix@is, a value which would 
be suitable here, expanding the spelling of ‘‘Heges-i.”” Such a 
value for this sign might explain the curious zigzags we find in 
archaic Greek for 7, and which are difficult to derive from any Semitic 
forms. It might help to explain, moreover, on the Semitic side, 
the zigzags for certain forms of Nun-Nahas (see PLaTE V). 

On an early sealstone, P. 11, the Hegesi-formula appears on one 
facet, (b), while on another, (a), is engraved the figure of a man, 
doubtless the holder of the title. This stone is worth comparing 
with one somewhat similar (Scripta Minoa, I, fig. 73), to which we 
have already referred, and which seems to show an even earlier 
stage of the device. There the first facet, (a), exhibits the man’s 
figure, standing beside an immensely long fence, while the second, 
(b) (see Puate VI), has the camel with the bent legs, which we 
showed reason for thinking might carry the value g, and, finally, 
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on facet (c) we have what look like trumpets made from giant shells. 
The natural Greek word for trumpet is cadmyé, giving the required 
value s. This interpretation seems the more likely when we 
observe on P. 18a (PLate VI) what appears to be a more elaborate 
trumpet following the regular fence-and-knee group. 

Let us now take up another set of groups, characterized by quite 
another symbol, No. 18 (Scripta Minoa, I), a symbol, however, 
that, in any of its typical groups, is constantly associated with the 
fence-knee formula, often appearing, for example, on another 
facet of the same seal-stone (see Piate VI, e.g. P. 17b, P. 49*b). 
This sign represents, quite unmistakably, a tool of some kind, flat 
and short-handled, with a broad cutting edge opposite to the handle. 
The cutting edge almost always curves outwards, the sides of the 
blade curving in again towards the base. That it is a tool is clear, 
but what of its purpose? Evans first suggested that it might be a 
tool for cutting leather, and in fact, to this day, leather-workers do 
employ a tool of this shape. While on a Greek vase in the British 
Museum, (E 86), one is represented in the hand of a shoemaker and 
another on the wall beside him. It seems a pity that Evans has 
now discarded this promising idea in favour of the interpretation 
“trowel,” carrying the ideographic value “Builder.” For the 
shape is surely not suited to a trowel, which ought to be broad 
towards the base and narrow towards the tip. There seems only 
one objection to Evans’ original interpretation, namely, that to 
limit the meaning to a leather-worker’s tool might involve too 
narrow a conception for so common a sign at so early a date. But 
then there is no need to limit it so narrowly. The tool shows marked 
affinities both with primitive celts and with many modern imple- 
ments. - Not only do saddlers use a similarly rounded blade for 
cutting leather, but gardeners employ one for trimming turf, and 
cooks another for chopping up herbs or slicing steaks. A tool of 
this general shape, in short, is extremely well adapted for slicing, 
shaving, mincing or scraping any substance that is thick and not too 
hard. It is just the sort of implement we should expect to find 
common in a civilization at once luxurious and primitive, such as 
that of Cnossus, where the art of smithying was only beginning to 
develop.! 

But what of its meaning as a sign? Now, we know that in the 
days of classical Greece the name of a city was often indicated by a 

1 Some of the linear representations show a simpler form, with the cutting-edge 
straight, not ‘curved, e.g. Scripta Minoa, I, No. 18 h. If this appearance is not 
merely due to simplification in summary writing, we may compare it to the 
simpler shape of the more primitive metal cutters which Mr. Seager found in 
Mochlos Island, buried in tombs along with toilet tweezers, and which it is nat- 


ural to suppose were used for shaving the hair or scraping the skin (see Explorations 
in the Island of Mochlos, pp. 106, 107, fig. 44). 
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punning symbol. For example, the coins of Phocaea showed a 
phoca or seal, those of Tauromenium a bull’s head (tauros), just 
as in mediaeval and modern days a monk (Ménch) stands for Munich 
(Miinchen). Evans himself has laid stress on the probability that 
the Cretan seals contain punning or canting badges, types parlants, 
of this sort. I believe that we have an instance of the practice here. 
By a piece of luck we happen to know a good Greek name for such 
a slicing-tool as ours. Homer (Iliad, XI, 639 ff.) speaks of the 
bronze xvfjorits, with which Hecamede shredded the cheese into 
the posset she made for the heroes, and the old lexicons explain the 
word as meaning a kind of xéms or fvorgp. The root xva, from which 
the noun is derived, is a prolific one, with derivatives in all periods. 
Anyone looking at the sign, even if it stood alone, and guessing 
either xvjoris or another word from the same root, would have a clue 
to the name “ Knossos,” a clue at least as good as, let us say, the 
goat’s head, ait, for Aiyoororayoi. It is needless to labour the 
appropriateness of the name ‘‘ Knossos’”’ (Cnossus). But it is all- 
important to show that our interpretation seems to be confirmed 
as we examine the inscriptions. 

The sign does not, as a rule, stand alone; in fact, it may be doubted 
if it ever does. It may be held to do so in one case, namely on P. 
3b (PLATE VI). But even there it is accompanied on either side by 
two subordinate “trumpet-like scrolls.’”’” That these are merely 
“decorative” is, no doubt, possible. But they are engraved in 
the same style as the knestis. Is it not, therefore, more likely that 
they really do represent trumpets, primitive ones, it would seem, 
made out of rams’ horns? The natural Greek name for a trumpet 
would be, as noted above, the word cadmyé, and if we may assume 
this, we should have all the consonants in “ Knossos” pretty well 
represented. 

It is, moreover, commoner still to find the slicer-sign followed 
immediately, either by the large eye-sign or by the arrow-sign, as 
in P. 7a and P. 2 (Puate VI). Now, we have already seen reason 
for supposing that the large eye-sign carries the value 6, and we 
may take it, therefore, that such cases represent not only the first 
consonantal sounds, but also the first vowel, and that the important 
one, in the word ‘‘ Kné-ssos.””.. On P. 7a (PuLate VI), we have, in 
fact, not only the slicer-sign and the eye-sign, but also the trumpet, 
in this case surely unmistakable. So that here we may read Kn-é-s, 
so to speak, totidem litteris (cf. also P. 17b, P. 18b). On P. 33 the 
place of the trumpet-sign is taken by two small silphium-signs 
(much as the place of the silphium is taken by the trumpet on P. 
18a), so that here, we may say, we have one more letter and can 
read Kn-6-ss, and on P. 49*b the process appears to be carried a 
stage further still, for we have: 
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Large slicer-sign 
Large eye-sign 
Small mouth-sign 
Small eye-sign 
Small mouth-sign repeated = s 
Total = Knésds (cf. also P. 56a) 


In all periods the sign for a single consonant was apt to do duty 
as sign for the same consonant doubled. And, in particular, for 
this name the spelling varied continuously between single s and 
double ss. With this series of ours, Knd, Knés, Kndsos, it is pleasant 
to compare the classical coin inscriptions KNQ, KNOL, KNOZTIQN 
(Head, op. cit. pp. 462 f.). 

Let us now take up the other cases, even more frequent, where 
the slicer-sign is followed, not by the eye, but by the arrow (e.g. P. 
2). I believe we should recognize in this arrow-sign simply an- 
other variant for 6, derived from dierds. (On the Phaestus Disk 
also, an arrow-sign can be read with the value 6.) This collocation 
of slicer and arrow appears on seals just in the same way as the 
other collocation of slicer and eye. And it is associated in the same 
way with the fence and knee formula (e.g. on P. 17). Moreover, 
we find it followed, just as the slicer and eye are followed, by a 
trumpet-like sign on P. 17b (probably also on P. 18b), or by two 
mouth-like signs, as on P. 19b. On P. 25b the third sign is the 
silphium, which we have already suggested may interchange with 
the trumpet-sign. 

t will be observed that I have assumed more than one sign as 
permissible for the same sound. Such an assumption seems to me 
fully justified, within limits, by a consideration of general probabili- 
ties, not to speak of the many parallels in Egyptian writing. No 
alphabet as yet, after centuries of effort, has been made so perfect 
as to secure one sign and no more for each sound in the language. 
It would be unreasonable to look for even equal success at this early 
stage, particularly when we know that in the one island of Crete 
there were at least three systems of writing in vogue together. 
Had the first one been anything like perfect, this could hardly have 
been the case. Moreover, we have to remember that the prime 
object of these early experimenters must surely have been, not to 
make a completely coherent system, for they can scarcely have 
envisaged that, but to display signs that would be easy to guess. 
Nor is it reasonable to assume in these early stages anything like 
an organized body of experts, but rather a number of individual 
inventors. Any one inventor, if he found his sign not universally 
understood, would, we may conjecture, be ready to try another, 
always alert to accept suggestions that had proved themselves on 
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occasion to be successful. He might even, in certain cases, redupli- 
cate his signs, arranging them in such a way as to give the readers 
more than one chance of guessing right. This I take to be what 
has happened on facet a and facet c of P. 46, facet a giving us slicer, 
eye and trumpet, and facet c slicer, arrow and two trumpets. A 
similar motive appears to underlie the curious and interesting ar- 
rangement on P. 27d. The slicer-sign is in the centre, emphasized 
by parallel lines on each side of it, and backed by a lattice-work of 
repeated crosses, which stretch out pointers on either hand, on the 
left to the eye-sign, on the right to the arrow. A comparison with 
the triple crosses on P. 33 shows, I think, that the lattice-work here 
is not a mere decoration, but a reinforcement of the single cross-sign. 
The reader was meant to understand that he must certainly begin 
with the slicer-sign, and proceed to read first in one direction and 
then in the other. If he failed to guess right for the arrow-sign, he 
might still guess right for the eye, or vice versa, while if heachieved 
reading both signs in connection with the slicer-sign, he could be 
confident that he had guessed right. In classical days we find on 
coins a very similar use of double signs, one pictographic and the 
other alphabetic. For example, the coins of Phocaea will exhibit a 
phoca, the canting badge of the city, but also below the animal will 
be set the letter ¢. The Egyptian device of “‘determinatives”’ also 
presents a certain analogy, and so does the Egyptian usage of com- 
bined syllabic and alphabetic signs. (See below.) 

Of our two Cretan formulas, slicer-arrow and slicer-eye, we may 
hazard the conjecture that the slicer-arrow was invented first, the 
tool for cutting suggesting the weapon for piercing. But an arrow- 
sign would have drawbacks: it was liable to be read as ids, and, 
moreover, it might sometimes be required for use as an ideograph 
when, for example, a chest of arrows had to be sealed. We know, in 
fact, that it was so used (Scripta Minoa, I, p. 44). Hence the accept- 
ance of the slicer and eye formula as a substitute. The two for- 
mulas would be likely to exist for some time side by side, partly for 
the benefit of those who were not yet familiar with the new, and 
partly for another reason brought out by Evans and Hogarth in 
another connection. Hogarth has pointed out that in the Zakro 
sealings we find two distinct variants of one original type, there a 
grotesque, stamped on one and the same clay nodule. The reason, 
Hogarth acutely suggests, was the desire of the owner to avoid 
confusion or successful forgery, where the type was in common use, 
by adding a second and varying impression to his first. In an age 
before handwriting such a device would serve the same purpose as 
a signature. That purpose could also be served by engraving an 
additional sign, after the fashion of a crest, in connection with one 
of the formulas, much as we showed reason to think was done in 
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the Hegesi-instances. This I believe to be the case on P. 46b, 
where we find a tree-sign engraved between the slicer and the arrow, 
and again on P. 54a 1 and a 2, where we find one sealing with a 
club and another with a calf’s head inserted between the slicer and 
the eye. Additional signs of this intrusive character would, I 
imagine, only be employed when the original formulas, here the 
slicer-arrow and the slicer-eye, had come to be familiar and generally 
understood. Shop-signs in our own day show us divisions of the 
same kind, e.g. ‘Boot JOHN JONES Maker.” 

The slicer-sign also occurs four times in conjunction with the adze, 
namely, on P. 23c, P. 24b, P. 29b, and P. 48b. P. 29b is obscure, 
since the order of the signs is at present uncertain, but on P. 23c 
(compare P. 48b) and on P. 24b we can trace the cross-sign of com- 
mencement inscribed either to the right of the adze or below it. 
In these cases I believe that the adze simply reinforces the slicer- 
sign. We have already seen cause for taking the adze to represent 
a ksuster, and I suggest that originally it could carry the sound 
value k, and is used here to help the reader in guessing correctly the 
word for the slicer, k-n-estis. This device may be compared with 
the known Egyptian usage, already referred to, of “phonetic comple- 
ments,” where an alphabetic sign is added to make clearer the value 
of a syllabic sign. My suggestion in this case appears the more 
plausible if we hold, as I do, that in two instances (P. 23c and P. 48b) 
the adze and slicer are followed by the eye-sign, and in another 
(P. 24b) by the familiar triimpet-like scrolls. 

On P. 49*c we have a ship-sign associated with the usual slicer 
ahd arrow formula. A similar explanation may apply there. The 
value for a ship-sign would be n, as from vais, and this could 
reinforce the n of the kn-estis. 

I am tempted to proceed still further on the path of speculation 
by the attractive possibility of reading Minds on the signet found 
in Mochlos (see Puate VI). The possibility arises thus: We know 
already that, on our theory, the sign for the case-ending, s, would 
probably be omitted, and that the sign for long 6 ought to be either 
the arrow or the large eye. As for n, there are several ship-signs 
in Crete, either with or without masts, and the value, as we have 
just observed, for any one of these would be, precisely, n.' 

1 To assume this value, indeed, might go far towards explaining several points 
that puzzle us both in Semitic and in classical Greek. There is at present a real 
difficulty about the ‘‘Phoenician” letter-name nun. Nun it is customary to 
translate as ‘‘fish,”’ but it is not the Biblical word for “fish.”” That word is dag, 
familiar to English readers in the name of Dagon, the fish-god. Oriental scholars 


state that though nun is the usual word for “fish” in Assyrian, “it only appears 
late in Western Semitic” (A. E. Cowley in The Journal of Egyptian Arch. ITI, 1916, 


e 18). Moreover, it is hard to trace a real resemblance between most forms of the 
mitic n and any ‘drawing of a fish. It may be added that we should not expect 
Hebrews to draw the whole outline of any living creature at all, in view of their 
rooted objection to such image-making. (The ox-head is only part of an animal.) 
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So much, then, for the symbols likely to represent the n-6-s in 
“Minos.” The medial vowel 7 we should expect to find omitted, if 
we are to judge from our parallels in writing.' 

But what of a symbol for M? Here again, I believe, we can find 
the clue by carefully comparing Cretan, Semitic, and Hellenic 
letter-forms. I have no wish to deny that most Semitic forms of 
mem are traceable to common Egyptian water-signs, just as the 
river-sign on the Phaestus Disk appears to be, and possibly also 
No. 115 of the Minoan series. But there remain certain oddities of 
shape, for example, in South Semitic and square Hebrew, that are 
hard to explain from such sources alone. There is, however, one 
sign among the Minoan hieroglyphs, the sign that Evans identifies 
as a “‘template,’”’ No. 19, which may furnish us with the additional 
help required. Evans has shown by a brilliant analysis that the 
sign represents a kind of gauge or measuring-plate, used to guide a 
craftsman in drawing a regular winding pattern with repeated 
running curves and spirals, such as that which decorated the Or- 
chomenos ceiling. The natural Greek word for such a pattern is 
paiavdpos = maeander, a word that either gave the name to the 
winding river in Asia Minor, or was derived from it, probably the 
former. Now, if a linear form of this sign, e.g. No. 19d, bearing the 
letter-name mai- or maian-, and carrying the sound-value m, were 
taken by the Philistines to their new home, we could understand 
how the Hebrews might accept it readily under a name, and with a 
value, recalling their old cuneiform letter mu =water—especially 
if its shape also resembled other water-signs current at the time, 
in Egypt or elsewhere—while, nevertheless, they still preserved, 
as they imitated the Cretan forms, traces, clear to the initiated, of 
its descent from the maeander-plate. This would be all the easier 
if the connection between river and pattern were already established, 
as we may well believe it was.? 

But it is easy to derive most, though I willingly admit not all, of the n-forms in 
question from tilted renderings of those Cretan ship-signs that exhibit no mast 
in the boat (see PLate V). But while I believe, for such reasons, that behind the 
“Phoenician” letter-name nun there lies a corruption of vaiv, I also think it 
likely that later on there was confusion both with the Semitic name nun in the 
later sense of “fish” and with the Cretan sign of the wriggling cuttlefish-tentacle 
that I have conjectured, on other grounds, may have stood in Crete for ‘‘fish”’ 
in general. For the curious zigzags that are found in South Semitic could be 
deduced from such a tentacle-sign far more easily than from any ship-sign. There 
may even have been additional confusion between the tentacle and a snake-sign 
such as that in the Sinai script. The Ethiopic letter-name nahas, supposed to 
mean ‘serpent,’ certainly lends colour to such a theory. On the classical side 
the full Greek N presents difficulties of form if we take it as derived only from the 


skimpy Semitic shapes. But it resembles, closely, certain simple linear forms, 
found in Crete, that indicate a ship by concentrating on the masts and stays. 


1Tf there really is a connection between Mivws and the name Mpées, as Pro- 
fessor Toynbee thinks, we should have a parallel in speech as well. 

2It is worth noting that, in later times, a maeander-pattern (though not a 
maeander-plate) was actually used on coins as a symbol for the river (Head, op. 
cit. p. 666). And at the other end of the time-scale, we note that maeander- 
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This interpretation of the measuring-plate completes the signs 
we require. If, therefore, we find on a signet, as we do on the one 
discovered in Mochlos, the undoubted signs of measuring-plate, 
ship, and arrow, with the cross-sign for beginning set beneath the 
plate, may we not read M(z)-n-o-(s), and have some hope that we 
may be right? 

To confirm our hope, it will be necessary to see that the value m 
for the maeander-plate makes plausible sense on the other signets. 
This appears to be perfectly possible. The clearest instance of the 
sign appears on facet b of the carnelian prism, P. 23 (see PLate VI). 
There it comes below the lute-sign and the silphium-sign, and the 
analogy with facet a, which exhibits the Hegesi-formula, indicates 
that we ought to begin from the bottom, i.e. with the maeander- 
plate itself. The value of the silphium-sign, the last, is of course s. 
Our reading of the whole word will depend on the value we now give 
to the medial sign, that of the lute. If we give it the value p as 
from déppyt, we could read M(o)-p-s, the essential part of Mops-os, 
a proper name which is certainly appropriate. We know it to 
have been borne by two heroes of legend, one the seer who rivalled 
Calchas in the Trojan war, reputed the son of Apollo and of Manto 
the daughter of Teiresias and wife of a Cretan prince; the other also a 
seer, but of an earlier generation, a Lapith from Pelasgiotis in 
Thessaly and a companion of the Argonauts on their voyage. Both 
were held to be founders of cities called after them, and the name 
of one appears on late Greek coins (Head, op. cit. p. 675). That 
there was an intimate connection between Pelasgian Thessaly and 
Crete has been already surmised, e.g. by Evans, These considera- 
tions appear to me cogent. But when this article was nearly 
completed I read Mr. Burrage’s ‘Studies in Minoan Hieroglyphic 
Inscriptions, I’ (Harvard Studies in Classical Philology for 1922, Vol. 
XXXII). Mr. Burrage tells us that he can read among the Minoan 
inscriptions the name Melissos, a name actually attributed by legend 
to the Cretan king said to be the father of Melissa and of the 
Amalthea who nurtured Zeus. I do not accept all Mr. Burrage’s 
arguments, and I do not even know where he reads this name. But 
I must confess that, when he offered this reading, it seemed to me 
appropriate to this seal and, in some respects, preferable to my own. 
Considered by itself, the lute-sign could carry the value / from dipa 
as easily as the value p from @ddpyuryé. 

This formula of maeander-plate, lute and silphium occurs several 
times on the signets associated either with one of the Hegesi- 
patterns appear on the earliest Cretan sealings (see e.g. Evans, Palace of Minos, 
fig. 151). As with N, so here, the linear form of our sign seems actually nearer 
to the classical Greek M than any of the “ Phoenician”’ derivatives can be. And 


this, I think, is a real point in its favour. So also is the resemblance it shows to 
the Cypriote sign for mi. 
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formulas (simple or compound), or with one of the Cnossus-formulas 
(slicer and arrow, slicer and eye, or adze, slicer and eye). Sometimes 
as in the elaborately carved carnelian on which we read it first 
P. 23), it is followed both by a Hegesi-formula and by a Cnossus- 
formula. All these collocations are appropriate, and the last partic- 
ularly so, for it may be taken as practically equivalent to ‘“‘ Mopsus 
(or Melissus), Leader and Ruler of Cnossus.”” We may recall 
Evans’ words about this seal: ‘‘Of all the hieroglyphic specimens 
yet found, it has the best claim to represent the signet of a Minoan 
priest-king” (Scripta Minoa, I, p. 270). 

Of the remaining mstances, so far three in all, where the maeander- 
plate is known to appear on the seals in other connections, I must 
confess that two are still quite unintelligible to me, but I think that 
in the third, P. 24a (Pate VI), it is plausible to suggest Kn(e)m(o), 
the essential part of a proper name known in historical Greece 
(see Thue. IT, 14). 

I will end with another interpretation which I consider more 
cogent than the last. The perforated coin-like stone called the 
Phaestus whorl, exhibits on the one side two letters, labelling the 
representation of a creature, half man, half horned-beast, while on 
the reverse we have six characters set in a ring round the circum- 
ference and divided by a single upright stroke (see PLate VI). 

Evans considers the whorl to be of very early date but at the same 
time he adds that the signs “‘stand in a near relation to the more 
advanced linear scripts of Minoan Crete.” He points out, in par- 
ticular, that an upright stroke is there “‘a common mark of division.” 
None the less, he seeks for an ideographic rather than a phonetic 
value. Mr. Burrage, on the other hand, calls attention to the fact 
that in early classical days the coins of Phaestus bore the legend 
CELXANO®, usually transliterated Velchanos or Welchanos,? the 
name of a god who was worshipped at that centre. And he believes 
that there is some connection between the coins and this whorl. I 
cannot help believing that there is a very close connection. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Burrage’s acute observation, though not following him 
in all the complications of his hypothesis, and at the same time 
accepting Evans’ idea that the upright stroke marks a line of division, 

1On P. 25a the formula (maeander-plate, lute and silphium) is linked with 
what appear to be subordinate signs. There can be little doubt, at least, that 
we have one small eye-sign and two mouth- (or moon-) signs. This recalls the 
completion of the word Knosos on P. 49*b, and I believe the interpretation here 
is the same, the final sos of the name being completed by one small mouth-sign, 


the smal! eye-sign and the second mouth-sign. 

* Hesychius, it is true, writes in his lexicon, PéAxavos. 6 Zebs rapa xpioiw, (usually 
emended to wapa Kpnoiv). But to correct the reading of the ancient coins from 
the digamma to the gamma, as some have proposed to do on the authority of 
the late Hesychius, and that, too, from a passage on the face of it incorrect, 
appears a proceeding altogether perverse. It is Hesychius, surely, who ought 
here to be corrected. 
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(as it also does on the Phaestus Disk), I should on my theory read 
outright the equivalent of Velchan. 

The characters are all of a simple linear type, and if the upright 
stroke marks the point where the inscription begins and ends, then 
the analogy of the Phaestus Disk prompts the reader to start his 
reading from the first sign on his left of the stroke when he holds 
the whorl, as in that case he would naturally do, with his thumb on 
the dividing line. Then the first sign that he meets is the special 
sign for Fépxos, the fence with two bars and one upright, and we 
transliterate V (or W); the next is an ordinary épxos-sign, and 
we transliterate e; the next is the crook-sign, and we transliterate /; 
the next is an outline of the hand seen in profile with fingers and 
thumb curved (cp. the Hebrew sign for Kaph), and we transliterate 
ch, as from xeip; the next is the goat’s head, also in outline, and 
we transliterate a as from ait, while the last is the sign for a 
masted ship, and we transliterate n, as from vais. 

Two or three points in this reading invite fuller explanation. I 
agree with Evans in connecting the last sign but one on the right 
of the stroke with the head of the creature on the other side of the 
whorl. But I submit that the head is far more like a goat’s head 
than a bull’s head. Compare, for example, the undoubted goat- 
men in Scripta Minoa, I, fig. 59. And a goat-god is every whit as 
likely as a bull-god. 

The characters that I have transliterated /-ch, are taken, both by 
Evans and by Burrage, to be the same as the two letters on the 
other side. Evans, indeed, sees in them a monogram. But to me 
this appears to overlook two valuable clues. That the letters on 
the side with the figure cannot be a monogram is indicated by 
facet b of the three-sided seal from Kalokhorio (Scripta Minoa, I, 
fig. 48b), where they reappear in a similar connection, and where 
they are quite clearly divided. Next, it is to be noticed that on the 
Phaestus whorl the first letter in the shorter inscription is squared 
at the angles, just as it is on the Kalokhorio seal. But the letter 
supposed to correspond with it on the other side is rounded. Such 
a distinction of round and square, while often negligible, can be on 
occasion, as readers of biblical Hebrew have cause to know, of the 
highest importance. If we observe it here, we shall see, I think, that 
the true affinity of the first sign in the short inscription is with the 
first sign in my reading of the longer. This would give us V (or W) 
for its value. The second letter, I agree, is the same as the letter 
I have taken for the crook-sign, and this would give us the value /. 
Therefore, we have, I believe, on the goat-god side of the whorl 
simply a shortened form of his name, V L, written in the summary 
way without the medial vowel. This, I believe, to be also the case, 
not only on facet b of the Kalokhorio seal, but also on facet a, only 
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that on the latter the crook-sign is conceived in a fuller shape (see 
VI; Scripta Minoa, I, fig. 48a). 

To conclude, I would repeat that I do not consider the evidence 
for my results amounts as yet to full proof, but I do consider it 
sufficient to constitute a fair case for further investigation on the 
same lines. 
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THE StrRoNG House or ERECHTHEUS 


[Pirate VII] 


In the golden age, when legendary kings of prehistoric Greece 
built “beehive” tombs and spacious halls, and the black ships of 
the Achaeans pillaged Crete and the Aegean coasts and dared the 
unstable Euxine, Mycenae was the foremost city in the land and 
the Corinthia and Argolid and fertile Laconian plain were rich with 
splendid citadels. But when the tide of iron-weaponed northmen 
came, this very wealth of gold and bronze led them on and on, till 
the glory of the Peloponnesus went down in wrack and flames. 
Legends tell that the conquerors came from Doris, and when they 
could not force the Achaean barrier at the Isthmus, crossed by 
water from Naupactus and ranging along the south shore of the gulf 
made straight by Sicyon and Phlius to Mycenae and the Argolid, 
and southward still into Laconia. A later backwash to the Corin- 
thia pushed north again across the Isthmus and even up to Megara, 
but there its power died. 

Through all these years, a century perhaps, of raids and inroads 
and barbarian destruction, Athens, either because she lay aside from 
the Dorian path or because she was too poor a prize to rouse great 
covetousness, kept safe within the circuit of her heavy walls. 
Tradition has it that Athens alone of the citadels of Greece pre- 
served the race and culture of her earlier days. It is certain that 
while the other cities were destroyed her riches grew. Her rdle in 
the Homeric poems is very slight,! and even some of the scant 
references to her there are held to be additions of a later time 
inserted by flattering poets. One “‘bee-hive”’ tomb stands in the 
plain at Menidi; there are ample remains to show that Attica was 
well settled in late Helladic times, but nothing of any striking 


1In the Iliad there are four very brief mentions of the Athenians and their 
leader Menestheus (II, 549; IV, 328; XIII, 196, 689) and one where Menestheus 
is mentioned separately (XII, 331). Aside from the item in the Catalogue of the 
Ships (II, 549 ff.), which is palpably an interpolation in part, if not altogether, 
the longest reference is (IV, 328), ‘‘He found Menestheus the charioteer, the son 
of Peteos, standing still, and round him were the Athenians, masters of the battle- 
ery.” This is typical; even their mastery of the battle-cry does not seem to have 
played much part in the fate of Ilium. 

In the Odyssey, besides the one mentioned below in our text, there are three 
casual mentions of Athens as a geographical locality (III, 278, 307; XI, 323), but 
no mention of Athenians. 
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worth has been found there. Yet in the Geometric age, when the 
palace of Mycenae was a calcined ruin, great funeral vases from the 
Dipylon show that Athens was rich and had the cleverest craftsmen 
to be found in Greece. 

As a result, the history of the Acropolis and of the buildings there 
is one of continued growth and gradual change. Alcmaeonidae and 
Pisistratidae might struggle among themselves for supremacy, but 
after all both parties were Athenians, whoever won there was no 
sack, no burning, no wholesale violence and since the days when 
Cecrops set the city there, there had been none, until the Persians 
came and burned it all. 

There are two references to the Athenian citadel in the Homeric 
poems. First, in the Iliad (II, 549 ff.) we are told that “Athena 
settled Erechtheus in her own rich sanctuary, and there as the 
years go round the Athenian youths worship him with bulls and 
with lambs.”” Again in the Odyssey (VII, 78 ff.) it is stated that 
Athena went to Athens ‘‘and entered the strong house of Erech- 
theus.”’ The first certainly appears to be an interpolation, the 
second may also be, but seems of older date. If they are interpola- 
tions the inference is this, that when the second was written there 
stood on the Acropolis a palace so venerable as to be called “‘the 
strong house of Erechtheus,’’ with somewhere in its complex an 
unnamed shrine of Athena; while when the other was written, the 


prehistoric palace had disappeared and the cult of Erechtheus was 
continued in the now “rich temple of Athena.”” Later still Pausan- 
ias! tells us that in his time sacrifice to Erechtheus was made at 
an altar dedicated to Poseidon, in the building called the Erech- 
theum. Near the Erechtheum or on its site then, we should look 


” 


for the remains of the “strong house of Erechtheus. 

As a matter of fact, to the north and east of the classic building 
there are considerable remains of walls built of uncut Acropolis 
limestone, which in their technique are obviously Mycenaean 
(Ptate VII). At one time an entrance to the Acropolis lay here, 
the path leading up a narrow way between the rocks is still clearly 
visible; but when Themistocles or Cimon surrounded the citadel 
with poros walls, the grade was raised and the older work has, since 
that time, lain deep beneath the earth. It was brought to light by 
excavations on the Acropolis from 1885 to 1890, and where it seemed 
feasible, the old walls have been left exposed (Fig. 1). But the major 
part were covered up again and are only known to us in the plates 
published with the report of the excavations.2. Fortunately the rub- 
ble walls were drawn at this point with unusual care; they give the 
impression of having been set down stone by stone, and where the 

1T, 26, 5. 

? Cavvadias und Kawerau, Ausgrabung der Akropolis, (to be referred to hereafter 
simply as Cavvadias) pls, I, A. 
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stones are still exposed they seem to agree perfectly with the pub- 
lished drawings. On the other hand, to the northwest and west of 
the Erechtheum, walls are shown upon the plans in quite a different 
way, the mechanical carelessness of which destroys all confidence in 
its accuracy. Many of the walls here are undoubtedly mediaeval, 
some are probably prehistoric, but there is no differentiation in the 
publication. A careful study on the ground might clear the matter 


Parthenon 


Figure 1.—PrRenistoric REMAINS AT NORTHEAST ENTRANCE TO ACROPOLIS. 
BreLow—KeEy TO PHOTOGRAPH. 


up, though the indications from potsherds which might have been 
had in 1885 are now quite gone. I have omitted from Piate VII 
as dubious, most of the walls of Acropolis limestone to the west, but 
those to the northeast and east have been scrupulously copied. 
Walls of large stones, or small stone foundations for such walls, are 
surely prehistori¢; walls of small stones, like that at the right hand 
of the plate, are probably mediaeval and have not been considered 
in the following discussion. Although it is hopeless now to attempt 
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to date these walls by pottery, since the earth all about has been 
thoroughly disturbed (save in one locality, to be considered later), 
yet the sequence of their building and their function can be de- 
termined merely from their plan. 

As one would expect, Greek prehistoric citadels were set upon the 
very summits of their hills, and, as they grew, in late Helladic times 
spread out around their nuclei on rectangular terraces clinging to 
the slopes. Until late Helladic III they seem often to have been 
unfortified. Just this condition is shown by Dr. Blegen’s excava- 
tions at Zygouriés, where late Helladic houses lie along the edge of 
the village hill, upheld by terrace walls several metres high. At 
need these walls could serve for good defence, though not primarily 
built as fortifications. The four walls shown in black on Fig. 2 
(compare PLtate VII) and marked A!, A?, A’, A‘, seem to belong 
to early town terraces on the Athenian Acropolis. It will be noted 


Figure WALLS NORTHEAST OF ERECHTHEUM. 


that they roughly parallel the contours of the hill. Other similar 
terraces to the west probably once continued the circle round. The 
line of the ancient terrace wall that once flanked the Hecatompedon 
on the northwest, presumably ran parallel to the statue foundations 
shown at the extreme left of PLare VII or to the north wall of the 
Pandroseum enclosure. It may also have determined the orienta- 
tion of the rough rubble structure shown between these two. Of 
the terrace walls marked A, it may be that A® and A‘ are slightly 
later than A! and A?, since they lie outside them. The east return of 
A‘ is not exactly continuous with that of A*, suggesting a lack of 
contemporiety. A* was not continued to meet A‘, perhaps because 
of a desire for right angles to the terrace and the buildings built 
thereon, as well as in order to leave a gap for the drainage of water 
from the upper terraces. Gaps like this were found between the 
late Helladic houses along the hill at Zygouriés, and in them still 
lay terra-cotta drains. The little path which climbs up from the 
east ran along the foot of the terrace marked A‘. Perhaps it 
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encircled all the north walls of the city of that time, on the level 
space between the contours marked —4 and —5 on Puiate VII, and 
led to a main western entrance way; or quicker access to the upper 
inner levels may have been gained at some nearer point, as, perhaps, 
where in classic days steps went up within the Erechtheum to the 
Porch of the Maidens. 

Now the culture of the Achaean world! was not a peaceful one, 
and the terrace town of Athens found in time that it would be good 
to build a fortress gate to bar the northern entrance way. So a 
tower (B', Fig. 2) was placed opposite the northeast corner of the 
terrace A‘, and back between the two the gate B* was set. The 
west wall of the tower (C?) does not bond with, and is thicker than 
the other walls. Probably it is a later addition, the tower originally 
being open in the rear, and hollow, with wooden floors. From the 
north side of the tower the wall ran west a little way, then north 
to the steep outer edge of the hill, then with another good rectangu- 
lar bend, went west again (B*) on approximately the line of the 
fifth century fortifications. The disposition of the gate is much like 
that of the Lions’ Gate, or of the postern, at Mycenae. At this same 
time the drain way between A‘ and A* must have been blocked 
with a wall (B*) of which only a few stones remain (see Fig. 1). 
The space behind may have been filled with earth or left open, but 
a drain probably still ran through. The appearance of the gateway 
at this period is shown in bird’s-eye view, as seen, say, by Daedalus 
arriving by air from Sunium, in the sketch, Fig. 3. 

But the storm clouds of invasion grew more threatening, and the 
little gate and curtain wall to the north were felt to be too vulnerable. 
So an unpierced wall (C') was built from the terrace A* across to 
the tower B! (see Fig. 1) and between it and the blocked up gate 
the space was filled with earth, to make a rampart here as solid as 
the tower, which at this time was walled across the rear (C?) and 
filled with earth. Similarly in the northern corner a projecting 
right angle of wall (C*) was built, and filled with earth to complete 
the massive barricade across the northeast path. These bits of wall 
do not bond in with walls A‘ and B; they are heavier than the 
walls B, and are always set back a little from the faces of walls 
they parallel. This can be clearly seen on the plan, and in reality 
where the stones are still exposed, and proves them to be subsequent 
in date. 

Now when the gate was blocked, the path along the foot of ter- 
race A‘ became no thoroughfare, so at some later period the rec- 

1“ Achaean” is used throughout as a rough chronological designation for the 
civilization in Greece shortly preceding the Dorian invasion. There is no attempt 


to imply any definite ethnic classification. (Compare J. P. Harland, ‘Pelopones- 
sos in the Bronze Age,’ Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXXIV, 1923, 


pp. 1 ff.) 
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Figure 3.—NoOrRTHEAST ENTRANCE TO THE ACROPOLIS CA. 1400 B.c. 


tangle D was built, which I presume, served to extend the level of 
the terrace A‘ to the north, and later still came E. If E was built 
as a terrace it seems very strange that it was not continued east to 
B?-C?; it looks, rather, as if E had been built so that the original 
low level could be reserved within it, to the southwest, while all 
the spaces between E and B to the east and north were filled, 
probably to the level of D and A‘. I have no guess as to why this 
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should have been done here (see p. 159). The solid, earth-backed 
wall of terrace A‘ must have originally stood at least two metres 
high above the path, in order to have formed a proper flank to the 
gateway B?, stone casemates, as at Tiryns might have carried the 
wall higher still. The earth level, then, would have come about to 
the level —1 shown on Puiate VII. In the middle of the fifth 
century the level to the east of the Frechtheum lay at about —1.10! 
so that it is probable that it had changed little from prehistoric 
times. The level east of the Hecatompedon was, throughout 
classic times, about +0.25, in prehistoric times it was a little lower. 
This would bring terrace A? about one metre above A‘. A‘ very 
likely corresponded with A‘, A! may have been on a level with 
A? or, perhaps, was somewhat higher. 


Figure 4.—Ovp Beneats Poros Pavement, Looxina Norts. 


When the fierce migrations of the Dorian tribes began, swamping 
the cities of the Achaean kings, Athens, though she stood aside from 
the main current of destruction, must have been troubled by the 
threat of doom; and waves of fugitives from barbarian wrath must 
have beat against her walls. So once again the fortifications were 
increased, and this time the work is of a new technique. These 
walls (G) are no longer straight, rectangular and only a metre to a 
metre and a half in thickness, but run in great continuous wandering 
curves around the citadel, the thickness varying from three metres 
up to five. This is the wall that formed a great looped bastion at 

1‘Erechtheum Papers I,’ A. J. A. XXVIII, p. 21, and note 1. 
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the southeast corner of the Acropolis (see Cavvadias, op. cit. pl. A) 
and ran by the southwest angle of the Parthenon. In both places 
bits of it can still be seen. It is the wall which flanked the western 
gateway on the site of the present Propylaea, straight here for the 
only stretch of its circumference, and full six metres thick. At this 
point once it rose at least nine metres high on the outer side, and 
four metres of it still are left. Presumably it is the wall called by 
the classic Greeks ‘‘ Pelasgian,’”’ and as it seems so different from 
the earlier Athenian walls there may be more than fable in the 
story of another race that built it. At any rate a piece of it (G') 


Figure 5.—O.p Watt Beneatu Poros Pavement, Looxkine East. 


still lies along the outside of terrace A* where it more than doubled 
the original thickness of the wall (see Fig. 1). The gateway wall 
north from the northeast corner of A‘, being already doubled, seems 
to have been considered strong enough, for there is no new con- 
struction here; but from the north side of B* the new wall probably 
continued west on the line of the present poros wall, being quite 
removed when the latter was built. Northeast of the north porch 
of the Erechtheum (Puiatre VII) there is a small group of very 
massive stones which probably belonged to it (G2), but. westward 
from this point again its course is lost. It may have followed the 
contour line —5 and turned sharply north where a scrap of it seems 
still to lie, (on contour —6) and it appears again to the west of the 
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postern stairs in the fifth century wall (Cayvadias op. cit. pl. T 
marked 12.). 

So, having weathered the Dorian invasion, it seems that Athens 
built no further defenses to the upper town,—though later lighter 
walls, of course, enclosed the growing city on the slopes and at the 
foot of the Acropolis,—until the Persian sack and flames made 


Figure 6.—OLp BenEATH Poros PAveMENT, LOOKING SOUTHWEST. 


necessary a whole newring. These new walls, elegantly built of well- 
cut poros, simplified and extended the circuit of the Pelasgian 
curves. The whole reéntrant corner outside the prehistoric postern 
gate was enclosed in high straight walls, and all the space within 
filled to the level of the terrace A‘, and by this act the strong 
gateway to the house of Erechtheus has been preserved to us. It 
may well be also, that the section north of contour —5 (PLate VII) 
and east of the scrap of Pelasgian wall on contour —6 was first 
included in the Acropolis at that time. 

Between the Erechtheum and the northern wall lies an area 
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which was paved, in the fifth century, with large blocks of poros. 
At some time in the Middle Ages a number of blocks from the 
centre of this area had been removed, and digging in this open 
space the excavators of 1885-1890 laid bare a prehistoric wall. 
This wall was measured and drawn and then the hole refilled. But 
the masonry as shown by Cavvadias (op. cit. pl. T) does not seem 
quite so carefully drawn here as it is further east, and since the wall 
might conceivably have some relation to the pre-Erechtheum or to 
the gate, it seemed worth while in the spring of 1923 to open up 
the hole again.! 


Figure 7.—SouTHEAST CoRNER OF EXCAVATION IN PAavep AREA. 


It was found that the earlier excavators had gone down practically 
to bed rock throughout the open area, though in some places hollows 
held a few centimetres of undisturbed earth. In one such hollow, 
just north of the centre of the ancient wall, a fragment of an infant’s 
skull was found. The earth from the refilling contained sherds of 
pottery of every period, from late prehistoric down to mediaeval. 
There were also a few fragments of very well made roof-tiles and 
of a terra-cotta sima painted with a tongue leaf pattern above and 
a simple guilloche below. The only color used on it is Indian red 
against the yellow-buff background; the style would indicate that 

1 T am very much indebted to Mr. Wace of the British School and to Dr. Blegen 


of the American School for their critical advice during this excavation, and for 
invaluable assistance in dating the pottery. 
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it was made at the end of the sixth or beginning of the fifth century 
B.c. The pattern is not exactly like any in the Acropolis Museum. 

The ancient wall (Figs. 4, 5 and 6) was found to be moderately 
well built of uncut blocks of Acropolis limestone, from 30 to 50 cm. 
in their largest dimensions, laid in roughly horizontal courses, occa~ 
sionally on bed rock but for the most part on a few centimetres of 
hard earth. No clay and few small stones were used to fill the spaces 
in the wall, as was often done in Mycenaean work. The main section 
of the wall runs roughly east and west; two or three courses 75 cm. 


Figure 8.—Norts Enp or East Watt BENEATH Poros BLocks, SHOWING 
To 


wide bring it to a total height of 40-80 cm. above bed rock. Re- 
mains of a top course approximately 20 em. high and 55 cm. wide 
exist in places—two stones at the extreme west end (Fig. 6), a 
small patch about the middle (Figs. 4, 5, and 6), and a few more 
stones at the east (Figs. 5 and 7) partially beneath the poros blocks. 
This top course is more carefully laid than those below, with straight 
north and south faces; the poros blocks come directly on top of it. 
It seems certain that when the poros was laid the old wall stood 
higher than it now does, and was leveled down to receive the pave- 
ment. At the west end the wall turned north (Figs. 4 and 6); so 
far as can be ascertained it ran no farther west or south, but the 
north extension continued on beneath the poros pavement and can 
be identified again at the northern edge of the latter. This part 
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Figure 9.—MyYcENAEAN WALL East oF Poros PAVEMENT, 
Looxine Norra. 


of the ancient wall is as was shown by Cavvadias, but at the eastern 
end of the open area also it turns to the north (Figs. 5 and 7), and 
this detail has not been shown. The north end of this wing, too, 
can be clearly identified at the northern edge of the poros area 
(Fig. 8). But curiously enough the top course of the wall does not 
seem to turn here at the eastern end of the open pit, but runs on 
east beneath the poros (Fig. 7). The eastern edge of the poros area 
comes close against another ancient wall (Fig. 9, labelled F', Fig. 2) 
of well laid Acropolis limestone, the top of which is now about 
flush with the poros pavement and which runs parallel to and close 
beside the western face of terrace D. Scratching in the narrow 
space between the poros and this wall was very difficult, but enough 
could be done to find there the eastern continuation of the old wall 
beneath the poros (Fig. 9). The stones here were small and poorly 
laid and were unmistakably set against wall F' after the latter had 
been built (for accurate plan, see Fig. 12). 
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Although the open space in the pavement had been excavated once 
or twice before, the earth beneath the poros blocks themselves had 
not been disturbed since these were laid, so that it was possible here, 
and, perhaps, here only on the Acropolis, to date positively a pre- 
historic wall. On carefully shaving down the earth along the north 
face of the hole! it was found that directly beneath the poros 
blocks were five to ten centimetres of poros chips (Fig. 4), then 
small stones, then ill-distinguished layers of earth down to a depth 
of 55 em. below the bottom of the poros blocks. At this point 


Figure 10.—NortTHeAsT CoRNER OF EXCAVATION IN PAVED AREA, 
SHOWING FLoor. 


there was a clear line of white clay about 2} cm. thick (Fig. 10). 
Bed rock lay 10-15 cm. lower still. The layer of clay was undoubt- 
edly a floor; it was found to run right up to the east face of the west 
wall and to the west face of the east wall, both in the main excavation 
within the poros area, and in those which laid bare the ends of 
these walls to the north of the poros blocks (Fig. 8). In every 
place it was found at a depth of 50—55 cm. below the bottom of the 
poros blocks, though the bed rock dropped away at least 40 cm. 
in its slope from southeast to northwest. Beneath the poros at the 
northwest corner of the main hole a sort of basin had been made in 
the clay floor (Fig. 11). It was surrounded by.a rectangular rim 


1T have to thank Dr. R. R. Rosborough of the American Academy in Rome for 
much assistance in this work. 
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of the same white clay, 53 em. wide by 3 cm. high. No trace of 
any floor could be found outside of the enclosure formed by the 
main wall and the eastern and western wings, neither to the east 
nor to the west nor south. 

Throughout the earth below the poros blocks there were sparse 
scraps of pottery, and these were remarkably uniform in character. 
Only one small scrap was found which could have been earlier than 
the middle Helladic period. There was a little gray Minyan ware, 
more yellow Minyan, and a fair amount of unpolished yellowish- 


Figure 11.—NortHwest CorNER OF EXCAVATION IN PAvEeD AREA, SHOW- 
ING Ratsep Cray Rim In Foor. 


green ware sometimes sparingly decorated with dark matt paint. 
The predominant ware, however, was of a well-made polished fabric, 
like yellow Minyan, but salmon-red in color. Many fragments 
came from pots of characteristic late Helladic I shapes. Only a 
few pieces decorated with glazed paint were found, these dated 
from late Helladic I or some, perhaps, from late Helladic II. No- 
where was there anything later, save for one or two classic fragments, 
probably intrusions from the previous refilling of the excavation. 
The floor seems to be certainly contemporary with the walls, and 
as the pottery was the same above as below the floor, the whole 
construction should date from the very end of the middle Helladic 
period or the early part of the late Helladic period. That is, ac- 


1For a detailed study of the types of pottery here mentioned see Blegen, 
Korakou. 
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cording to Blegen’s chronology! about 1600-1500 B.c. There can 
be no doubt that the main wall and the east and west walls enclosed 
a room, which ran north presumably, to about the line of the pres- 
ent and earlier Pelasgian fortifications, beyond which point the 
grade drops very steeply down.? The child’s skull found beneath 
the floor, dates probably from the period of habitation of this room, 
and marks it as a dwelling house.* The absence of any floor to 
the south suggests that there was a street or open piece of ground 
there instead of any building. But the continuation of the main 
wall east until it hits wall F' presents a difficulty. Judging by its 
excellent construction it is hard to believe that the latter is any 


Ficgure 12.—Scuematic PLAN or PrResisToric THEATRAL AREA. 


earlier than late Helladic III, some two centuries after the date 
assigned to the clay-floored room, yet it seemed beyond dispute that 
the eastern continuation of the older main wall was laid against 
wall F'. The only explanation that I can see is, that the wall 
beneath the area of poros blocks is of two periods. First we have 
the lower courses of the main wall and the east and west wings, 
beyond which the main wall did not originally run, all belonging to 
a house of the very beginning of the late. Helladic period (A°, Fig. 2 
and Fig. 12). This house was probably not used as such for long, since 


1 Korakou, pp. 120 ff. 

2 Blegen’s excavations at Korakou have shown that the houses of the Middle 
Helladic period were long and narrow with absidal ends (Korakou, pp. 76 ff.), 
presumably with “hoop roofs.” (Holland, A. J. A. XXIV, 1920, p. 326.) The 
houses of the Late Helladic period were regularly rectangular and had flat roofs. 
Just how or when the change took place we do not yet know, but it would seem 
that the latter type was used in Athens, at least as early as the beginning of L. H. I. 

3 Intramural burials of childrenw ere common in Middle Helladic times, but 
seem to have been abandoned later (see Harland, op. cit. p. 15). 
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the earth within its walls must have filled up very rapidly to contain 
pottery of such uniform style clear up to the under surface of the 
paved area, 55 em. above the floor. At the time wall F! was built 
the grade probably stood somewhere between the top and bottom 
of the poros blocks. Then, toward the end of late Helladic III, or 
possibly even somewhat later, I surmise that a second wall was built 
upon the line of the old main wall (H, Figs. 2 and 12). To this 
second construction belong the few stones referred to as an upper 
course. It was continued eastward till it met wall F! and possibly 
westward also beyond the western wall, though it seems more 
likely to have turned north on top of this. 

As an interpretation of the functions of all the walls in this 
section I suggest the following (Fig. 2). 

The terrace A‘ continued west beyond the east face of the 
Erechtheum. On Puate VII, copied from Cavvadias’ plan, it 
seems to stop short at that line, but photographs taken at the time 
of the excavations show that actually the foundations of the east 
porch extend more than a metre east of the superstructure, and that 
the prehistoric wall was intersected by them. Probably A‘ con- 
tinued all across the eastern cella of the Erechtheum and at the 
west was ended by a wall returning at right angles approximately 
on the line of the classic east cross wall. To the north of A‘ ran 
the path which climbed the Acropolis from the east and which 
broadened out into a little plaza on the relatively level ground 
where later the paved area lay. At the north of this plaza the clay- 
floored house was built (A®, Fig. 2) with walls of unbaked brick on 
a low base wall of stone. When the gate and northern walls,—prob- 
ably somewhat later than the house,—were built, the open plaza 
inside lay in much the same relative position as the open area of 
the grave circle at Mycenae inside the Lions’ Gate. Then, as we 
have seen, when the gate was abandoned and built across, the 
terrace or group of buildings on the terrace D flanked the plaza on 
the east, as A‘ did along the southern side. Then I imagine comes 
wall F'. This might conceivably be the east wall of some structure 
lying to the west of D with a narrow space left between the adjacent 
walls, but such a structure should have left some traces in the open 
space of the poros area where the remains of the house A*® were 
found. The continuation of the later wall H up against wall F' 
also argues against its having formed part of any structure lying 
to the west. And it is too close to D to have belonged to a corridor 
along its flank. (See Fig. 9, where the face of the modern wall at 
the extreme right of the picture is built very nearly on the line of 
the western face of D.) 

An explanation is suggested by the prehistoric remains within the 
Erechtheum; it seems to me the only plausible one. Here, it was. 
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shown! that a Mycenaean wall, lying just inside the classic north 
foundations, carried a paved way along its top at the time the late 
fifth century Erechtheum was begun. Now a line parallel to A‘ 
through the northern edge of stone e (Fig. 12 and Erechtheum Papers 
I’, Apl. I, A. J. A. XXVIII, No. 1) conforms nicely to the offsets of 
the irregular poros foundations just to the west. This line would 
correspond to the footings of the older wall to which e belonged. 
The upper part, as indicated by the foundations of the Erechtheum, 
was set back somewhat to the south; so the northern face should lie a 
few centimetres north of the north face of f? (Fig. 12, and ‘“Erech- 
theum Papers I’, pl. I, A and B), a distance of about 1.65 m. north of 
the western continuation of A‘. This agrees as exactly as such 
measurements can, with the distance from the western face of F! to 
D, and hence it seems reasonable to conclude that F' and F? (the 
wall within the Erechtheum) were similar, and were both built to 
carry narrow terrace walks along the base of the higher terraces that 
flanked the plaza on the east and south. In support of this it should 
be noted that the western face of F' is better laid and brought more 
accurately to a line (Figs. 9 and 12) than is the eastern one, which 
would, of course, be hidden by fill. If the level of the plaza were 
that of the top of the poros pavement blocks, then the terrace walks 
would lie about a metre and a half above, and the larger terraces 


about three-quarters of a metre higher still. According to this hy- 
pothesis the plaza had now evidently become a sort of theatral area, 
recalling on a modest scale the areas for public spectacles, paved and 
flanked on two adjoining sides by tiers of steps, which have been 
found in Crete in connection with the palaces of Cnossus and 


Phaestus. 
But what of the house A°? It does not seem likely that it ever 


wholly disappeared, since its walls served as foundations for the 
later wall H, and yet from the rate at which the fill of earth accumu- 
lated within, it hardly seems possible that it could have continued 
as a house. My surmise is that when D was built, if not before, the 
house ceased to be a house and was partially pulled down and 
partially filled up to form an isolated terrace, in function like the 
bastion at the southeast corner of the theatral area at Cnossus. 
Perhaps a shrine stood upon it, or perhaps more likely it served as 
a “‘royal box.’”’ Perhaps another bit of terrace walk ran along the 
inside of the north fortification walls, to connect it with F', and it is 
probably significant that while the west wall of D is not parallel to 
the east wall, nor at right angles with its own north wall nor with 
A‘ on the south, yet both it and F' are in astonishing accord with 
the lines of A® (Figs. 2 and 12). It is quite possible, of course, that 
F' and F? were built at the same time as D. They are all certainly 


1‘Erechtheum Papers I,’ A. J. A. XXVIII p. 11. 
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later than A‘. In any case, at some period after the terrace walks 
F' and F? had been built, the isolated northern terrace was ex- 
tended eastward for its full width till it joined F', thus enclosing 
the theatral area on three sides with continuous galleries for the 


spectators. 

To the east and west of the old side walls of the house A®, be- 
neath the poros blocks, there seemed to be a good many loose 
stones of the size of those in the walls. These may have come 
from a lowering of these walls at an early date. It is to be noted 
that no such stones are found in the undisturbed earth within the 
area of the house. To the south, of course, any such tumbled 
stones, if ever there, have long since been removed. But just to the 
south of the ancient wall, beneath the poros blocks at the west of 
the hole in the pavement, there is first a layer 40 cm. deep of fairly 
hard, reddish brown earth, then 30 cm. of hard light-colored clay, 
and then a hard and apparently virgin layer of decayed stone. The 
upper red-brown earth might well be disintegrated unbaked brick 
from the house, dumped on the ground outside when the level there 
lay some 15 em: above the level of the floor within. 

At the west, the theatral area must have been limited by a con- 
struction of which there are now no traces whatsoever, but the 
existence of which can be deduced as follows. In the roof of the 
North Porch of the classic Erechtheum there was left, intentionally, 
a hole; approximately beneath this hole there was an opening in 
the floor and underneath the floor a crypt (Fig. 12), entered from 
the western cella by a little door in the foundations.' Except 
for this curiously shaped crypt the North Porch is supported on a 
solid platform of poros blocks. Now, in the native rock floor of the 
crypt are five peculiar holes deeply drilled in the rock by primeval 
waters. (Three of them are shown in Fig. 12.) It is universally 
assumed that there was some relation between these marks and the 
openings in the porch above. Some consider the marks to be the 
work of Poseidon’s trident, others, damage caused by the thunder- 
bolt which slew Erechtheus. In either case they would have been 
of very venerable antiquity to the classic Athenian. But as we 
have seen, the level of the area lying just to the east of the North 
Porch was already up to the bottom of the poros pavement there, 
by the fourteenth century B.c. That is, it was at least 50 cm. 
above the level of the rock where the god-made holes occur. In 
early classic times we should expect it to be considerably higher. 
So, unless the marks were only first revealed when the earth was 
cleared away down to the native rock, to lay the foundations of the 
North Porch,—in which case we should hardly expect them to 
have been considered sufficiently sacred to warrant openings in the 

1‘Brechtheum Papers I,’ A. J. A. XXVIII p. 3, and fig. 1. 
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floor and roof above,—then we must assume that from a very early, 
even prehistoric date some coffer-dam of stone, perhaps like E, 
Fig. 2 (see p. 145) had kept the rock face free from invasion by the 
higher earth around. Of course the foundations of the North Porch 
and the mediaeval cisterns built between it and the poros pavement 
have effectual!y destroyed all traces of any such retaining wall, but 
a hint of it may lie in the Mycenaean remains within the Erechtheum. 

Our investigation so far has indicated that just within the classic 
foundations of the eastern cella stood a low terrace wall F? parallel 
to the hypothetical western half of A*. But where the classic east 
cross wall lies, two of the foundation blocks project farther south 
than the north face of F? (Fig. 12). Just west of them there is a 
deep cut d, evidently for the projection of some prehistoric block 
northward beyond the presumed face of the lower terrace wall F?. 
It seems obvious, therefore, that the wall which bounds the upper 
terrace A‘ at its western end, extended north, at least in its lower 
part, beyond A‘ across the west end of the lower terrace, and was 
continued even farther than the north face of F?. The purpose 
might have been to form a cheek for a ramp or flight of steps leading 
up to the terrace walk, or to the area in the west cella of the Erech- 
theum. The stone that filled the cut at d would probably lie on 
the line of the western face of the west wall of terrace A*. The 
northern wall of A‘ seems to have been about 1.40 m. thick. If 
the west wall were the same, its cut north end would fill the cavity 
at d and abut against the two southward projecting poros blocks 
just to the east. East of this point the foundations follow evenly 
the line assumed for the footings of the wall F?. If terrace A‘ 
ended in an accurate right angle, then the west face of the prehistoric 
west wall would lie at its northern end about 15 cm. west of the 
west face of the classic cross wall, and 15 em. west of the east face 
of the latter at its southern end. 

Now if the line of the wall F? be continued west of this cross wall 
it comes well south of the inner face of the classic foundations; and 
in truth, the foundations here were not set as if to abut against an 
ancient wall. But further west again (see ‘Erechtheum Papers I’, 
fig. 4) one prehistoric stone c! projects north into a cutting in the 
poros like that at d, and further still b' (¢bid. fig. 5) has been 
trimmed as if the original north face of the old wall at this point 
had lain just a little further north. Either, then, there must have 
been a break in the line or an offset at this point, or the wall in the 
western cella bore no relation to F? in theeast. The way the stones 
at b and ¢ are laid seems to me to indicate the latter (Fig. 12). Thus 
c! and c? seem to have belonged to a reéntrant angle between two 
walls, c* lying in the north face of the one running roughly east 
and west. If a line be drawn along this face it will pass just north 
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of the north face of b! and at the east will hit the west wall of the 
terrace walk just about where the line of F? also intersects it. c' 
would then belong to a wall running northward, at right angles to 
this wall, perhaps the other cheek of the ramp or stairs suggested 
by the north projection of the wall at d, or perhaps the eastern wall 
of the area inclosing the holy drill-holes of the gods. The possibili- 
ties here are too numerous to warrant much assurance in any par- 
ticular restoration. 

So far we have found sufficient evidence to establish a consistent 
even if hypothetical reconstruction of a fortified gateway to the 
house of Erechtheus and his heirs, and of an area where councils 
may have met or sacred rites or dances have been held, and probably 
the phrase “‘house of Erechtheus” should include all these and 
many other elements, just as the palaces at Tiryns and Mycenae 
hold very many different rooms and corridors and courts. But the 
heart of a proper Achaean palace is the great hall or megaron, and 
certainly nothing of that sort ever lay within the areas which have 
so far been scrutinized. If any traces of a great hall still exist they 
are to be found among the foundations of the sixth century structure 
commonly called the Hecatompedon. 

The survey and plan of this building were made by Professor 
Doerpfeld and appeared first in the Antike Denkmaeler, I, pl. I. 
The same plan is reproduced by Wiegand.' Between the founda- 
tions of the sixth century building the plan shows certain bits of 
rubble wall; one of these just north of the south wall of the western 
cella is labelled ‘“ Spdteres Verstérkung,’”’ another bit just inside the 
east peristyle is labelled “ Spdteres Mauerwerk,”’ and a similar scrap 
just south apparently belongs to the same category. And there are 
three bits of rubble in the two small central rooms which are un- 
labelled. The plan of Cavvadias? reproduces that of Doerpfeld 
scrupulously, but additional rubble walls are shown, two in the rear 
pronaos and four or five in the western cella. These as well as the 
earlier ones are here all unlabelled. But Wiegand* gives also a 
later plan by Doerpfeld. Here there are a few new stones in the 
masonry of the Hecatompedon, and all the bits of rubble in Cavva- 
dias’ plan are shown, with very minor variations, but the drawing 
seems somewhat more schematic than in the earlier work. The 
rubble bits are lettered b, c, d, e, f, gh. On my own Piate VII, 
I have shown them as does Cavvadias, with emendations and letters 
according to Doerpfeld’s latest plan. Two in the western cella and 
two in the small inner rooms have no letters, they are shown as 
being built of somewhat larger stones than the lettered bits. Some- 
where I presume, Professor Doerpfeld intended to discuss these 


1 Die Archaische Poros-Architektur der Akropolis zu Athen, abb. 72. 
2 Op. cit. pl. T. 3 Op. cit. abb. 117. 
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fragmentary rubble walls, but all he says! is, that the majority 
are older than the temple and belong either to an older temple 
or to dwellings, though some fragments seem to be mediaeval. 
If the lettered bits are preclassic then Professor Doerpfeld must 
have changed his mind about those marked f and g, which were 
labelled ‘Spdtere” in the Antike Denkmaeler plan. But if the 
lettered ones be mediaeval, then the rubble walls which are older 
than the temple are certainly not in the majority. If they actually 
run under the sixth century walls,—unfortunately they are mostly 
covered now and reéxcavation would be necessary to determine 
this,—they are certainly prehistoric, but I should think would lie at a 
considerably lower level, and, therefore, be older than the column 
bases (a and a!) to beshortly discussed. Otherwise the lettered frag- 
ments must all be mediaeval, for if the classic walls had intersected 
the lines of earlier walls the latter would surely have been pulled 
away and the small stones removed for a space on either side of the 
line of the newer walls, so that the latter might be properly laid. 
But all the lettered walls run close against the classic ones, thus 
indicating that they were built against them at a later date. This 
leaves only the two unlettered bits in the centres of the two small 
inner rooms,—which might reasonably be parts of an older wall cut 
by the median wall of the classic building,—and two rather vaguely 
square unlettered bits in the western cella. These last I suspect 
were really foundations for the bases of columns in the classic 
building, for unless the western cella was unroofed it surely must 
have had interior supports.” 

Now in the eastern cella lie two square cut blocks of poros with 
raised circular surfaces on the upper side (a and a, Piate VII). 
These were unquestionably bases for wooden columns, and have 
every appearance of being Mycenaean. Since the dating of the 

1 Wiegand, op. cit. p. 117. 

* In accordance with normal Greek practice the roof was probably carried on a 
longitudinal ridge and purlins parallel to it. In the eastern cella the ridge would 
be carried on heavy ceiling beams spanning transversely from row to row of 
columns, the purlins would come directly above these rows. Continuing west- 
ward across the two small rooms, the purlins would be carried on transverse 
ceiling beams with a span equal to that of those in the eastern cella; the ridge 
would be carried on the median wall. The only logical arrangement for the 
western pg is to duplicate that in the eastern one, and as the room is shallow, 
single columns, probably of wood, would serve to carry wooden architraves from 
east to west, on which the transverse ceiling timbers would be borne. The spans 
of the architraves would be about 3 m. in the clear. The length of the east 
cella is 10.50 m., so it is possible that there were only two columns in each row 
there, instead of three as restored by Doerpfeld (Antike Denkmaeler I, pl. 1). 
The span, a little over three metres, would of course require architraves of athe 
and the columns would probably be of wobdd also. It may be that these were 
later replaced by stone columns, three to a row instead of two. No remains of 
these interior columns seem to have been found, Doerpfeld says of them (Wiegand, 
op. cit. p. 119), “es ldsst sich aus der Breite der Stylobate auch entnehmen, dass diese 
Innensdulen viel diinner waren, als diejenigen der dusseren Halle; allein die Zahl der 
Sdulen und ihre Form ist vollsténdig unbestimmt.”” May this not be because they 
were of wood? 
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bits of rubble wall is so uncertain, these two column bases, and 
possibly the two broken bits of wall in the small inner rooms, are 
all we have with which to reconstruct the great hall of the Athenian 
kings. And even so the column bases may never have belonged to 
a megaron, but to a propylon, as in the palace at Tiryns, or again 
as at Tiryns, they might have stood in a colonnaded court. How- 
ever, since in classic times a monumental building. occupied this site, 
while apparently no gate stood anywhere nearby, the continuity of 
Athenian development argues in favor of a megaron rather than a 
propylon, and the little town seems hardly important enough to 
have afforded the luxury of a colonnaded court when great Mycenae 
had none. 

The arrangements of the megara at Tiryns and Mycenae are the 
same, in each there are three pairs of columns, a first pair in the 
portico and two more pairs in the great hall behind. The transverse 
distance, on centres, between the columns of each pair is, at Tiryns 
about four metres, at Mycenae about four metres and a half. The 
distance on centres, between the front and rear pairs within the 
great halls, is at Tiryns very nearly five metres and a quarter, and at 
Mycenae just about five metres. The clear span of the architraves 
is, of course, reduced in all cases by the diameter of the columns, 
roughly half a metre. Now at Athens the column bases are, on 
centres, only 3.31 m. apart. Therefore, unless the megaron at 
Athens was very much smaller than the other two, we must con- 
clude that this is the shorter transverse interaxial width, and that 
the main axis of the hall ran east and west. The other megara 
give no help in this question of orientation, for that at Tiryns faces 
south and that at Mycenae west. We have here then, a megaron 
of which the relative width is as 3.00 to 3.50 and to 4.00 compared 
with those at Tiryns and Mycenae. A tabulation of the other 
dimensions of the two known ngnee will enable us to determine 
within reasonable limits dimensions! proportionally proper for the 
one at Athens. 

TIRYNS MyYcCENAE 
Transverse span between columns, clear............. 3.40 m. 3.90 m. 
Longitudinal span between columns, clear 
Transverse span from columns to walls, clear... ...... 
Longitudinal span from columns to walls, clear 
Longitudinal depth of vestibule, clear 


Longitudinal depth of portico, columns to wall, ¢ 


It is evident that Tiryns is the more daring building, with some- 
what greater longitudinal spans and with much heavier walls. In 
1In calculating analogous proportions as is done here, minute dimensions are, 


of course, useless, so that the dimensions at Tiryns and Mycenae have been ap- 
proximated with units of not less than .05 m. and at Athens of not less than .25 m. 


0.90 
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transverse development it seems to have been restricted by the 
exigencies of an already built up site. Mycenae’s megaron on the 
other hand, was set on a made plateau, supported by a terrace wall 
along one side and in the rear. Therefore granted the skill, by no 
means slight, required to build the terrace wall at all on a very 
steep incline, the architect was free to make the dimensions of his 
hall a metre or so, more or less, at will. The relative proportions 
at Mycenae should then be more typical than those at Tiryns. 
The spans of the vestibule and of the interior columns from front 
to rear seem to be in each case the maxima that the builders 
dared. 

Assuming the dimensions at Athens to have been approximately 
three-fourths as great as those at Mycenae, since the span between 
columns in the clear is just about 3.00 m. and 4.00 m. we get: 

MycenaE ATHENS 
Transverse span between columns, clear............. .00 m. 
Longitudinal span between columns, clear. ...... .40 
Transverse span from columns to walls, clear......... 3.25 
Longitudinal span from columns to walls, clear ....... 3.60 
Longitudinal depth of vestibule, clear . — 


Longitudinal depth of portico, columns to wall, clear. 85 
The thickness of the walls can hardly have been less lean 0.90 m. in an 


Therefore if the columns at Athens belonged to a megaron at 
all, we can be fairly certain that the dimensions of the building 
did not depart materially from those given above, that is to say, 
the probable error can hardly be greater in any case than 50 cm., 
and in most cases it is presumably less. 

However, with these same dimensions there are six possible 
positions in which the hall could be reconstructed around the column 
bases. The latter might have belonged to the columns in the 
portico, or to the front or rear pair in the interior, and the hall 
may have faced either east or west. If they were in the portico of 
a megaron facing west, then the front wall of the vestibule would 
have very nearly coincided with the east wall of the east cella of the 
Hecatompedon (see PLate VII) and the rear wall of the vestibule 
with the foundations of the front of the later pronaos. The absence 
of any remains of these two early walls would thus be well explained. 
The south wall of the megaron would have lain close enough to the 
foundations of the south row of columns of the Hecatompedon to 
account for the disappearance of its western end; the space between 
the front and rear foundations of the pronaos is so restricted that 
we should not expect any traces there, and across the later peristyle 
the wall would have come at a point where now many of the stones 
of the Hecatompedon itself have disappeared, so that the disap- 
pearance of earlier stones would not be surprising. The north wall 
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would have lain between the north wall of the east cella of the 
Hecatompedon and the foundations of the Pisistratid peristyle. 
The latter are carried down to solid rock, and when they were 
being built any rubble walls north of the cella wall would probably 
have been removed. But the rear part of a megaron in this assumed 
position would have projected well out into the open space east of 
the Hecatompedon, where no remains at all are shown by Cavvadias. 
Of course prehistoric walls here might have been so involved with 
mediaeval constructions that the excavators failed to recognize 
them and did not put them on their plan, but their absence there- 
from is certainly a good negative argument against this position 
for the megaron. If we consider the column bases to have been for 
the front pair of interior columns of a megaron facing west, then 
no part would have projected east of the Hecatompedon, and the 
north and south walls will have lain as in the first position, where 
they would probably have been removed for the most part. But 
the west end of the southern wall would have projected far enough 
into the small south room of the Hecatompedon to render some 
remains of it probable. The rear columns would have come in the 
pronaos and the rear wall in the area of the eastern peristyle, where 
remains of it, in the northern part at least, might be expected. 
The front wall of the vestibule would have coincided approximately, 
with the rear wall of the cella of the Hecatompedon, but the rear 
wall would have run clear across the open cella. Since there is no 
trace of it, this position can reasonably be rejected. If the bases 
had been for the rear columns in a megaron facing west, the rear 
wall would have coincided with the east wall of the later cella, and 
the front wall with the rear wall of the latter. The front wall of 
the vestibule might have come where the bits of rubble stone work 
lie in the two small inner rooms; the portico columns would have 
come on the east wall of the western cella, and the west column 
bases, lying within the east cella of the Hecatompedon, might easily 
have disappeared. In fact it is very much more surprising that 
the two bases now in situ, useful poros blocks of convenient size, 
should have remained, than that others should have been removed.! 
But the west end of the south wall would have lain right across 
the centre of the southern inner room of the Hecatompedon. It 
should have crossed the bit of rubble stone work there, and as 
there is no trace of it we can reject this arrangement too. 

Of possible positions facing east, that with the column bases in 
the portico would bring the south wall not only across the southern 
inner room but into the west cella of the Hecatompedon, and the 


1 There is another Mycenaean column base at present lying loose, to the north- 
east of the Erechtheum. It is of a hard greenish stone instead of poros, and its 
exact provenance seems to be unknown. It probably did not belong to the same 
structure as the poros bases, but, perhaps, came from some vanished propylon. 
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rear wall of the megaron would have run from north to south full 
in the open there. Assuming them to have been for the rear 
columns of the megaron brings the rear wall of the latter across 
the eastern cella, and projects the portico eastward beyond the 
eastern peristyle. But if they be taken as belonging to the front 
interior columns of the megaron, the agreement of the earlier with 
the later walls is almost perfect. The only place where traces of 
prehistoric walls might have been left, is where the south wall would 
have crossed the pronaos and peristyle; even here the chances of 
preservation would, as we have seen, have been very slight. The 


= 


Figure 13.—ReEstTorRED PLAN OF MEGARON SovutH oF ERECHTHEUM. 


western column bases alone are missing, but that, too, need not 
astonish us. 

So if there ever was a megaron here, as is commonly supposed, to 
which these column bases once belonged, it follows almost neces- 
sarily that it lay as in Fig. 13, and was of approximately the size 
there shown. The orientation, fixed by the column bases, is be- 
tween that of the walls A*-A‘ and the line of the Pandroseum 
enclosure, which was probably dictated by former terrace walls west 
of the megaron. To the north there must have been a retaining 
wall on approximately the line of the Pisistratid peristyle; this 
would have served as the terrace wall for the cella of the Heeatompe- 
don until superseded by the Pisistratid construction. Between this 
north wall and the megaron there is room for a passage like that 
behind the megaron at Tiryns. Perhaps, where the Porch of the 
Maidens now lies, a stair led up from the lower level. 

A court should lie in front of a megaron. Here this would 
probably be bounded on the north by the line of A? and would be 
flanked there by buildings on the terrace A‘. It has been assumed 
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that A‘ lies a metre or so below the level of the column bases, and 
consequently is that depth below the level of the court; there is 
sufficient room between the western wall of A‘ and the facade of the 
megaron to allow for a stairway leading down to the level of the 
terrace A‘ and another leading up, a metre or two, to a second story 
above magazines, like those at Tiryns, which may have been built 
thereon. The eastern limit of the court is fixed by the eastern 
return of A’, about 24 m. east of the megaron. The court at My- 
cenae is only 13 m. deep; the court at Tiryns in front of the great 
megaron is about 17 m. to the face of the colonnade, or nearly 20 
m. to the rear wall, and the outer court there was at least 25 m. in 
each direction. It is possible that at Athens the east side of the 
court was occupied by a colonnade or by buildings of which no 
trace remains, but it seems more likely that it was merely somewhat 
larger than usual. And it should be remembered that the Acropolis 
at Athens is one-quarter larger than that at Tiryns. There are 
no stones at all left to mark the southern boundary, but still there is 
a possible reconstruction there, that is very tempting. The eastern 
wall, A?, probably ran south until it met the prolongation westward 
of At. At both Tiryns and Mycenae the propylon to the court lies 
on the side facing the megaron. If that were the case here too, it 
must have lain south of the junction of A? and A‘. The propylon 
would probably be rectangular and be oriented by A! which would 
form its northern side. Now a line drawn from the intersection of 
A? and A! at right angles to the latter, comes, at a point some 12 m. 
to the south, just along the edge of a cutting in the bed rock of the 
Acropolis. This cutting has been believed to have been made for the 
foundations of an altar in front of the Hecatompedon, but the orienta- 
tion of the one does not agree at all with that of the other, nor for 
that matter with that of any other nearby remains except the wall A! 
(see PLate VII). I would suggest, therefore, that the cutting was 
not made as the bed for any masonry, but marks the corner of the 
court, where the rock, being somewhat too high, was trimmed away 
to give a more level grade. The bed rock at Mycenae has been cut 
away in just this manner along the north side of the court and of 
the megaron. Even so, the bottom of the cutting here at Athens 
lies about 50 cm. above the column bases, which presumably were 
on a level with the court in front of the megaron. But under the 
circumstances this is not excessive, for at Mycenae the floor of the 
portico of the megaron, 13.50 m. wide, slopes 20 cm. from one side 
to the other, as compared with a pitch here in a court, of 50 cm. in 
25 m.; and at Tiryns the court slopes 54 cm. in 15 m. If this 
interpretation of the cutting be correct, then the southern wall 
of the court lay along its south side, parallel to A’. The rock, 
at all times, came right to the surface along this line, so all pre- 
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historic remains. would have vanished millenniums ago. The 
southwestern corner of the court would have lain where the southern 
boundary meets the line of the fagade of the megaron, and though 
the court so worked out is very irregular in shape,—the appearance is, 
of course, much worse on the plan than it would be in reality,—yet 
the megaron is accurately centered on the western side. This last 
observation, however, should not be given too much weight, since a 
slight variation in the assumed orientation of the column bases, 
which are so battered as to make certainty in the matter impossible, 
might easily swing the facade of the megaron a metre north or south. 

The court is about 20 m. wide across the centre, that at Mycenae 
is about 15.50 m. and the one at Tiryns 20 m. to the front of the 
colonnades and 25 m. to the back of them. At Tiryns what is sup- 
posed to have been an altar stood on axis with the megaron near the 
opposite wall of the court; at Mycenae there is nothing of the sort. 
If there ever were one at Athens it probably would have been 
located about where indicated in Fig. 13. 

The megaron of Erechtheus so restored, facing on its court, bears 
a most striking resemblance in form and size and situation to the 
eastern cella of the Hecatompedon, before the peristyle was built. 
Especially is this so if we consider that there may originally have 
been only four columns within the cella.1.| And in view of what has 
gone before, this should tend to confirm the restoration. Histori- 
cally it is quite reasonable that the palace of the prehistoric kings 
of Athens should have remained practically unchanged in fabric and 
in function, till kings ceased to exist. The old megaron may have 
been repaired and somewhat rebuilt along its original lines, its 
portico may even have disappeared, bringing its face back to the 
line of the pronaos of the Hecatompedon. But probably when the 
poros edifice was built in the sixth century it was considered no 
new departure, but merely a fine new re-creation of the old palace 
hall, set in the same location, but at a slightly different angle, to 
make it face squarely on the court. The rooms in the western 
part may have replaced similar rooms of Mycenaean date, part of 
the spreading group that formed the original palace complex.’ 
Somewhere in this complex there was a shrine. This was probably 
not the megaron,—for there is no evidence either material or lit- 
} See above, p. 162, note 1. 
2 Herodotus, (V, 77.) mentions ‘‘the megaron which faces west”’ on the Acropo- 
lis at Athens. The expression is unusual; evidently he refers to a large building 
which is not a ‘“‘naos,”’—unless it were a sanctuary of Demeter. The only known 
large building of that date, which faced west, is the rear portion of the Heca- 
tompedon. Would one not expect this hall to have had a more individual name 
descriptive of its use, or of its dedication if it were a shrine, or would it not more 
naturally be described as the western part of the Hecatompedon, if the building 
as a whole were so called? Or is it possible that the name here used was given 


in contradistinction to that of the eastern cella, known, perhaps, as ‘‘the megaron 
which faces east” or simply as “the Megaron’’? 
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erary, that Mycenaean megara were ever used as shrines,—but was 
probably a small low room like the shrines at Cnossus, or like a 
little room found recently by Mr. Wace at Mycenae, which he thinks 
may have been ashrine. The megaron was properly the gathering 
place of the king and his retainers; and it is possible that the 
Hecatompedon preserved without much change the function as 
well as the form of the earlier structure. When the Pisistratids 
ruled regally from the Acropolis, where else could they have lived? 

So it seems to me that when Homer wrote, and for some centuries 
after that, a citizen of Athens might easily imagine his patron god- 
dess visiting the “strong House of Erechtheus.’’ There before him 
still the palace stood, built by some king in the immemorial past, 
the great hall of a size his own degenerate era dared not undertake, 
until at last reborn Athenian skill surpassed that of the earlier 
days, and the workmen pulled the palace down, a last worn witness 
of the golden age. 

LeIcEsTER B. HOLLAND 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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EDITORIAL CHANGES 


Wirth the publication of this number (Vol. X XVIII, 1924, No. 2) 
Professor William Nickerson Bates withdraws as Editor-in-Chief 
of the JoURNAL. 

The new Editor-in-Chief will be Professor George W. Elderkin, 
McCormick Hall, Princeton University, to whom all articles and 
other communications should be addressed. 

Professor Sidney N. Deane, of Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., will continue to conduct the departments of Archaeological 
News and Discussions, and Bibliography through the present year. 

The business management will be in charge of the General Secre- 
tary of the Institute, Professor Rollin H. Tanner, New York Univer- 
sity, University Heights, New York City. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS: 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Sipney N. Deane, Editor 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Civilization of the Caucasus Isthmus.—R. A. FEsSENDEN has published a 
monograph which embodies the conclusions of his studies on the place of origin 
of the human race and on its dispersion. The first chapter is devoted to the 
geography of Greek and Semitic mythology; the second to the causes of the Deluge 
and to the distribution of mankind on earth before and after it; the third to the 
physical characteristics of the Caucasus isthmus, which the author believes to have 
been the first home of the race, and to their influence on primitive culture; the 
fourth to certain ‘“‘By-products of history,” and the last to the application of the 
author’s ideas to modern problems. [The Deluged Civilization of the Caucasus 
Isthmus. By R. A. FessENDEN. Boston, 1923, T. J. Russell. viii, 139 pp.; 
maps. 4to. $5.] 

Gold Diadems from the Euxine Region.—Two funeral diadems of thin gold 
plate with stamped designs, of the same Pontic-Balkan sphere of art as those 
described by G. Kazerov as from Thrace (A.J.A. 1924, p. 82), were found on the 
south coast of the Black Sea and are now in the Khanenko collection at Kiev, 
where they were published in 1902. W. Ametune has published them again, 
with drawings and a German translation of the Russian description, in Arch. 
Anz. 1918, cols. 140-144 (2 figs.). The designs, which are arranged in two rows, 
comprise horsemen (Arimaspi?) fighting with griffins, quadrigas, dancing or 
mourning women, flying erotes with wreaths, and a short column or grave cippus 
with two women seated on either side and blowing trumpets. In the centre of one 
diadem is a Persian Artemis holding two beasts and enclosed in an arched frame. 
These motives, which are taken from fourth century Ionian art, all appear to have 
a funeral significance. 

Votive Reliefs in the Belgrade Museum.—In two articles in R. Et. Anc. XXV, 
1923, pp. 305-329, X XVI, 1924, pp. 30-67 (22 figs.), GrorcEes SeuRE discusses a 
series of unpublished votive reliefs in the museum of Belgrade. Some of these 
disappeared after the Austrian bombardment of the city, and M. Seure’s notes on 
these have, therefore, a unique value. In his first article he discusses the some- 
what uncertain data on the provenance of the reliefs, and the evidence which they 
yield on Thracian names. He comments on certain curious types of the Thracian 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books are conducted by Professor Deane, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor Samur. E. 
Bassett, Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckineuam, Professor Harotp N. Fow er, 
Dr. SterHen B. Luce, Professor Etmer T. Professor Jonn C. Rotre, Dr. Jonn SHapwiey, 
Professor A. L. WHeever and the Editors. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the Journat material published after December 
31, 1923. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 115-116, 
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god on horseback, and in this connection discusses in some detail the application of 
color to the reliefs, and features which reflect the influence of foreign cults, pagan 
and Christian. The second article is a descriptive catalogue of the eighteen reliefs 
in question, accompanied by a detailed and thoroughly documented commentary. 
It is illustrated by line drawings. 

The Multiplication of Tombs in Turkey.—The phenomenon of plural graves, 
not uncommon in Mohammedan countries, occurs with many Turkish saints. 
The case of two burial-places may sometimes be accounted for by the custom of 
burying the organs in one spot and the body in another, but the majority of cases, 
in which the claimant places occasionally number as high as forty, are, of course, 
mere fabrication, invented to gratify local pride. (F. W. Hastuck, J.H.S. 
XLIII, 1923, pp. 168 f.) 

Oriental Studies in Europe and America.—In J.A.O.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 1-14, 
N. Scumipt gives a history of the progress of oriental studies from classical times 
down to the present day. 

A Bibliography of Papyri—In R. Et. Gr. XXXVI, 1922, pp. 66-114, Seymour 
pE Ricct publishes the fifth part of his ‘Bulletin Papyrologique’ (1913-1922). 


EGYPT 


Egyptian Chronology.—In R. Arch., fifth series, XVII, 1923, pp. 243-254, 
J. DE MorGAN argues against the ‘‘reduced”’ chronology of Eduard Meyer. It is 
quite impossible that such primitive folk as were the Egyptians of 4141-4140 
B.c. could have calculated the Sothiac period of 1461 civil years (=1460 years of 
Sirius). Meyer is not justified in drawing from mathematical calculations based 
on astronomy any deductions affecting the chronology of times earlier than those 
for which exact dates are furnished by indisputable texts, i. e., before the New 
Empire. Meyer’s theory involves various absurdities. 

History of Egyptian Art.—A valuable aid to the study of Egyptian art is fur- 
nished by WALTER WRESZINSKY in his Atlas zur A ltaegyptischen Kulturgeschichte 
(Leipsic 1922, Hinrichs). This contains 424 sheets of photographic reproduction 
of reliefs, frescos, statuary and other artistic objects extending from the Old Em- 
pire down to the end of the New Empire. The reproductions are far superior to 
the drawings that are found in the older works on Egyptology. Each plate is 
accompanied with a descriptive text, stating where the object in question is found, 
and giving an account of its meaning. 

Egyptian Looms.—Archaeologists have asserted that the ancient Egyptians 
understood the technique known as tablet-weaving. This is disputed by Grace 
M. Crowroor and H. Lina Rorn, in Ann. Arch. Anth. X, 1923, pp. 7-20 (2 pls.; 
4 figs.). Mrs. Crowfoot has proved by the actual use of a primitive loom that a 
type of Egyptian weaving which it has been supposed the Egyptians could produce 
only by the use of tablets may be manufactured with the simpler loom. The 
authors conclude ‘that as there is no evidence from the monuments, no tablets 
have been found earlier than Coptic days (and these of doubtful provenance) and 
all ancient textiles that we have been able to examine are most certainly not tab- 
let-woven, we conclude that there is at present no evidence whatever for tablet- 
weaving in ancient Egypt.” 

An Introduction to the Study of Hieroglyphs.—A new text book on hieroglyphs, 
prepared by H. Sorras and E. Drioron, is the initiatory volume of a series of 
manuals of oriental languages and writings, published by P. Geuthner in Paris. 
In the first part of the book, consisting of four chapters, the principle of the hiero- 
glyphic system, its historical evolution, its extension to hieratic and demotic 
script, and the direction and spacing of hieroglyphic writing are discussed. The 
second part reviews the history of the study of hieroglyphs in Egyptian and in 
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classical antiquity, and from the Fathers of the Church and Kircher to Champol- 
lion and the deciphering of the Rosetta stone. Each chapter is supplied with a 
bibliography. An appendix gives tables of the principal hieroglyphs, classified 
by meanings (gods, human beings, parts of human beings, mammals, parts of 
mammals, birds, parts of birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, vegetables, and various 
inanimate objects) and a table of pluriliteral signs (the uniliteral are given in an 
introductory table). Finally typical hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic texts 
are reproduced and analyzed. [Introduction a l'étude des hiéroglyphes, avec un 
portrait de Champollion. Par H. Sorras et E. Drioton. Paris, 1922, Librairie 
Orientaliste P. Geuthner. xvi, 195 pp.; 2 pls. 8 vo.] 

Sacrifices in Ancient Egypt.—In J. Soc. Or. Res. VII, 1923, pp. 49-52, S 
MERCER investigates the offerings in the Egyptian ritual, and comes to the con- 
clusion that these were not sacrifices in the ordinarily accepted serise of the term, 
but meals at which the ka of the deceased partook, and was thereby strengthened 
and sustained. All the gifts brought to the tomb were merely for the benefit of the 
ka of the dead. It seems logical to regard in the same way the offerings brought to 
the temples, for in reality the temples were tombs of gods, and the service there 
partook of the same character as that at the tomb, except that it was more elabo- 
rate. 

The Egyptian Origin of the Semitic Alphabet.—The important article on the 
Egyptian origin of the Semitic alphabet which appeared in J. Z. A. II1, 1916, 
but which on account of the war did not receive wide circulation, has been repub- 
lished in German in Z. Morgenl. Ges. LX XVII, 1923, pp. 92-120 (2 pls.). 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


A Primitive Sumerian Sanctuary.—in J.A.O.S. XLII, 1922, pp. 338-342, 
G. A. Barton attempts the translation of an extremely archaic Sumerian text 
published in Découvertes en Chaldée, Plate 1 bis. It describes the erection of a 
temple of brick and reeds. In front were two posts, like the asheras of Semitic 
sanctuaries. The face of the tablet represents a man grasping one of these posts. 
The temple contained the image of a god, and was provided with a flock of sacred 
birds for divining, and with lands for its support. 

The Location of Magan and Meluha.—In J.A.O.S. XLII, 1922, pp. 317-322, 
W. F. AtBricut discusses the new evidence for the location of Magan and Meluha 
that is furnished by the newly published texts from Asshur. Text No. 92 in 
Schroeder’s edition is a kind of geographical handbook of the empire of Sargon II, 
which uses as far as possible archaic names of the time of Sargon I. In this, we 
are told that it is 240 marching hours from the fords of the Euphrates between 
Babylonia and Mari to the boundary between Mari and Meluha. In No. 1838, 
line 11, Mari=mat Hatti, the Hittite country, which is the general name for the 
regions west of Assyria. At the rate of three miles an hour, 240 hours would repre- 
sent 720 miles, which is about the distance by highway from Thapsacus to Pe- 
lusium. Meluha is thus Egypt, which in the time of Sargon was part of the 
Ethiopian Empire. In earlier texts it means Ethiopia proper. Magan is de- 
scribed in these texts as a land beyond the Persian Gulf by the sea route, and yet 
it is on the land route from the Euphrates to Meluha. Magan, accordingly, 
denotes Egypt proper. On the other hand, 8. Lanapon, in J. E. A., October, 
1921, holds that Magan and Meluha are in Oman in southeastern Arabia; and 
I, M. Price in J.A.O.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 41-48, in an article on the topography 
of the Gudea inscriptions, argues against locating Magan and Meluha in Africa 
on account of the dangerous navigation of the Persian Gulf and Red Sea. 

The Nature of the E-PA at Lagash.—For 500 years the rulers of Lagash speak of 
a building which they designate by the ideograms E-PA. In J.A.O.S. XLIII, 
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1923, pp. 93-95, G. A. Barton investigates the references, and comes to the cone 
clusion that it was a seven-staged ziggurat, or tower-temple, on the top of which 
was a chamber for the wife of the god, similar to that on the top of the eight- 
staged ziggurat at Babylon, described many centuries later by Herodotus. 

Archives from Erech, time of Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonidus.—In Goucher Col- 
lege Cuneiform Inscriptions, I, 1923, pp. 1-67 (56 pls.), R. P. DouGHerty gives 
420 autographed Neobabylonian tablets, with summary of contents, and indexes 
of personal names and place-names. Thirty tablets are selected for complete 
transcription and translation. These all throw new light upon Babylonian 
civilization and customs. The most interesting is No. 294, which reads: ‘‘Fifty 
shekels of silver for one road-donkey and his flour to Nabi-mushétiqurra, the son 
of Ishtar-nadin-ahi, who to the land of Tema is sent, are given. The fifth day of 
Adar, the fifth year of Nabonidus, king of Babylon.’”’ Tema is mentioned else- 
where as the residence of Nabonidus while his son Belshazzar was with the troops 
in Babylonia. ‘Tema is the same as Teima of the Bible, of the Teima inscription, 
and of modern Arabic, an important city of Arabia southeast of Petra. The 
mention in all the passages indicates that it was the centre of the Babylonian 
administration of Arabia under Nabonidus. For a fuller discussion see the same 
author in J.A.0.S. XL, 1922, pp. 305-396. 

The Route by which Babylonian Civilization entered Greece.—In Z. Morgenl. 
Ges. LX XVII, 1923, pp. 81-91, A. Unenap shows that the Babylonian constella- 
tion Aku, which means “field,” corresponds to the early classical Hippos, or 
Equus, “horse,” late classical Pegasus, or “‘winged horse.’’ How a square field 
came to be transformed into a horse, is a philological puzzle. The solution is 
found in a Hittite tablet of the thirteenth century B.c. from Boghazkeui. Here the 
constellation is addressed in the vocative as e-ku-e, which implies a nominative 
e-ku-as, “horse.” Apparently the Hittite scribe confused the Babylonian word 
iku, “field’’ with the native word for “horse’’ and thus created the constellation 
of the “horse.” This indicates that Babylonian astronomy was mediated to the 
Greeks by the Hittites as early as the thirteenth century B.c. The same thing is 
indicated by the Hittite translations of the Gilgamesh Epic that were found at 
Boghazkeui, which explain the parallels to this epic in the Odyssey. Incidentally 
the author discusses the Amorite-Hebrew word sus, “horse,’’ and the Babylonian 
sisu, “horse.” The former is derived directly from Indo-Aryan aswas =aswus = 
(a)sus. The latter has come into Semitic by a less direct route. The former was 
learned by the Amorites from the Indo-Aryans as early as 2000 B.c., not from the 
later Hittites who called the horse ekuas; the latter was learned from Aryans to the 
east of Babylonia. 

Bibliography of Assyriology for the Year 1922.—In J. Soc. Or. Res. VII, 1923, 
pp. 60-76, J. A. MAYNARD gives a very complete list, with brief characterizations, 
of all the works on Sumeriology, Babyloniology, Assyriology, and related subjects 
that have appeared during the year 1922. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


The God Habiru.—-In Z. Alttest. Wiss. LX, 1922, pp. 313-314, A. Gustavs 
discusses afresh a deity mentioned in the Hittite tablets from Boghazkeui, who 
seems to be the eponym god of all the Hebrews, and to be identical with the as- 
sumed patriarch ‘Eber of Israelite tradition. See A.J.A. XXVI, 1922, p. 484. 

Megalithic Remains in Palestine.—In Z. D. Pai. V. XLVI., 1923, pp. 79-107, 
E. von MU.tnen compares the megalithic monuments of Palestine with those 
that are found throughout northern Europe and northern Africa. The menhir, 
or standing stone, is represented by the Canaanite and Hebrew masséba; the 
cairn, or heap, by the gal; the dolmen, or box, by the ‘eres, ‘‘bed,” or ’arén, “sar- 
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cophagus”’; and the cromlech, or stone-circle, by the galgal, or gilgal. The menhirs, 
cairns, and dolmens have already been fully described, but the cromlechs have 
received little attention. Accordingly, the author proceeds to give a detailed 
discussion of the eight gilgals that are mentioned in the Old Testament, and of the 
four that are know still to exist in Palestine. He concludes that these were 
erected by the non-Semitic predecessors of the Amorites toward the end of the 
Neolithic age, but that they may have been imitated by the later Amorites. They 
retained their sanctity down through the Amorite and the Hebrew periods, and 
first came into disrepute in consequence of the Deuteronomic reformation. A 
different view is advocated by D. G. DauMAN in Palédstinajahrbuch d. Deutsch. Ev. 
Instituts, XV, 1919, pp. 5-26 (6 figs.). 

Methods of Illumination in Ancient Palestine.—In Z. D. Pal. V. XLVI, 1923, 
pp. 1-50, (69 figs.), K. GaLLine presents an elaborate study of braziers, torches, 
and lamps in ancient Palestine, as they are known to us from the excavations and 
from the statements of the Old Testament. He establishes the types that are 
characteristic of the Amorite, Philistine, Hebrew, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine 
periods, and thus furnishes a valuable scale for the dating of archaeological levels. 

Early Syrian Paintings.—Under the title Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine 
Painting (Oriental Institute Publications, I. Chicago, 1924, University of Chicago 
Press. 105 pp.; 22 pls.; 58 figs.), Professor J. H. Breastep publishes in colors the 
wall-paintings copied by him at Salihiya, the ancient Dura, in 1920 (see Syria, 
III, pp. 177 ff.). Owing to the fact that the British forces were abandoning the 
site he had but one day in which to work. The most important scene (4.30 m. 
long) represents a religious ceremony. There are eleven figures standing in two 
rows, eight adults behind and three children in front. Near the centre is an 
elaborately dressed woman named Bithnanaea. To the left are three ministrants 
of whom two wear white robes and pointed white caps and the third a pink and 
white robe and a closely-fitting pink cap. To the right are four men in white 
robes holding branches. Inscriptions indicate that all were members of one 
family. The painting dates from the last quarter of the first century a.p. and 
bears the signature of the artist in Greek, Jlasimos. In another room a painting 
of later date represents a Roman tribune, Julius Terentius, engaged in worship 
with his troops. Beside him is his red standard. The earlier paintings show 
resemblances to the mosaics in the church of San Vitale at Ravenna. The building 
in which they were found was a temple of Zeus-Baal. Since Breasted’s visit it 
has been examined by Franz Cumont. Dura was 140 miles east of Palmyra. 


ASIA MINOR 


Hittite and Trojan Allies.—In Bulletin Brit. Sch. Arch. in Jerusalem, I, 1922, 
pp. 3-7 (map), W. J. Puyruian-Apams discusses the resemblances between the 
Homeric list of Trojan allies and the Egyptian list of Hittite allies. In 1287 
B.c. Ramses I] fought a desperate campaign against a confederacy of nations under 
the leadership of the Great King of the Hittites. A century later an Achaean host 
waged a ten-year war against a confederacy under the leadership of Priam, King 
of Troy. The Homeric list is as follows: Troes of Ilion, Dardanoi, Lukioi, Pelasgoi 
of Larissa, Leleges of Pedasos, Kilikes of Thebe, Musoi, Phruges, Maiones. 
Pelasgoi and Phruges are not mentioned in the list of Ramses II, but the other 
names are represented apparently by Iliuna (?), Derden, Luka, Pedes, Kelekesh, 
Mesa, Mawumma (?). The resemblance is too striking to be due to pure coinci- 
dence. The absence of the Phruges is due to the fact that they had not yet 
come into Asia Minor. The persistence of the alliance for over a century was 
due to community of race and of trade interests. 

The State of Arzawa.—To Ann. Arch. Anth. X, 1923, pp. 21-26 (2 maps) 
J. A. GarsTanG contributes the first of a series of notes on Hittite political geog- 
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raphy. In this he seeks to establish the extent of the state called Arzawa, which 
“included generally the Mediterranean seaboard from Cilicia to Lycia inclusive. 
 -% Its internal frontier skirted the plateau from Tyana to Hyde, and it may 
have included Kaballa.”’ 

The Mausoleum Again.—In Bonn. Jb. 128, 1923, pp. 1-19 (pl.; 7 figs.), Professor 
KirscHEN of Aachen presents a new reconstruction of the Mausoleum of Halicar- 
nassus, basing some of his conclusions on the probability of analogies between 
this building and other Ionic monuments in Asia Minor. The important features 
of his restoration are as follows: a high podium (42 cubits) recalling the proportions 
of the Nereid Monument; an Ionic order 25 cubits high and a pyramid 17 cubits 
high (the two together being 42 cubits high) ; the Ionic entablature, like that of the 
temple built by Pytheas at Priene, without a frieze; the Amazon frieze at the top 
of the podium, and the Centaur frieze immediately below it, as indicated by the 
mouldings. With this arrangement of the friezes Dr. Kirschen compares that of 
the two friezes on the front of the Herodn at Trysa (Gjélbaschi); and he would 
place the two most important friezes of the Nereid Monument in a similar position. 

Attambelos I of Characene.—G. F. Hii publishes a list of the fifty-two known 
coins of Attambelos I of Characene, together with some observations on the 
chronology of the kings Attambelos I, Thionesios I, and Attambelos II, as indi- 
cated by numismatic evidence, and particularly by new readings of numerals on 
the coins of these kings. [Attambelos I of Characene. By G. F. Hitt. (Num. 
Not., No. 14.) New York, 1922, American Numismatic Society. 12 pp.; 3 pls. 
16mo.| 

Anatolian Notes.—In R. Arch., fifth series, XVII, 1923, pp. 231-242, Sir 
Ramsay contributes ““Notes Anatoliennes.’’ He interprets 
Tlape60(w]» in the inscription of about 300-350 a.p. (J.H.S. 1911, p. 195) as the 
name of a place, Pareththa, i.e. Baretta, which was later interpreted as Barda-etta 
(the rout of Bardas). The inscription is at Serai-Eunu, which is thus identified 
as the place where Bardas Phocas was routed in 971 a.p. Antigous, the castle 
where Bardas took refuge, was on a rocky hill between Zengijek and Suwerek. 
An inscription found at Serai-Eunu, cut in the lintel of a small chapel (Athenaeum, 
July 3, 1911), reads: (1) [Beordxov?| dea Ké TOD Staxdvov(?) 
(2) "Axaxfov. xé Bapda Puxa, (3) 6 & Basiréos 
Baon- (4) xé Kozravtivov. (5) “The temple of the (mother 
of God?) was built by the hand and toil of the deacon (?) Akakios and of Paul 
at the time of the murder of Bardas Phocas who (died) at Abydos, when the 
emperor was Basil and Constantine. Pray for us.’ In an inscription from 
Dedeler, four hours north of Serai-Eunu (text in Ramsay, Studies in the Eastern 
Provinces, p. 250), the name Barda-Kome is probably that of a village belonging 
to the family of Bardas. Probably Bardas Phocas retreated through this region 
because it was the domain of his family. The great families played an important 
part in Anatolia until the time of Mahomet II, the “Reformer” (1810-1837). 
The name Paunalla (see R. Et. Gr. 1894, p. 266) of a Pisidian place is derived 

from Paun, the Latin Pavo, “peacock.’’ The peacock was probably introduced 
into western Asia by the Persians. Lystra (Lustra) was a Roman colony, 
founded as such by Augustus in 6 B.c. (E. Jacquier, R. Biblique, 1916, pp. 239- 
249, notwithstanding). 
GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Old Athena Temple.—Dérpfeld’s theory that the Old Athena Temple on 
the Acropolis was repaired after its burning in 406 B.c. is defended by F. von 
Duan (‘Brand und Wiederaufbau des alten Burgtempels,’ Ath. Mitt. XXXXVI, 
1921, pp. 70-75). The decree enacted just before the battle of Salamis (Plut. 
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Themistocles, 10) refers to Athena Polias in the words, rj ’A@nvay (i.e., "AOnvéwr: 
so Reiske; Sintenis reads, ’A@nvaiwyv) puedecobon. This ancient designation is found, 
among other places, on a Carpathian inscription (J.G. XII, 977=Jahn-Mich. 
Paus. Arc. Descr. App. ep. 31), which refers to a cypress tree sent from Carpa- 
thus to Athens émi rév ved rijs "AOnvaias rijs "AOnvav wedeobons. Since this inscrip- 
tion is dated between 406 and 394 B.c., the cypress must have been used in 
repairing the Old Temple after 406 B.c. (cf. also Szanto, Oesterr. Mitt. XIV, 
1891, pp. 118 f.). 

The Dionyseum in the Marshes.—Dérpfeld’s identification of the remains which 
he discovered on the western slope of the Acropolis as the Dionyseum & Aiuva:s was 
questioned by A. Frickenhaus (Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, p. 113), who held that 
they belonged rather to the sanctuary of Heracles in Melite. C. Robert (Griech. 
Heldensage, II, 1921, 637) adopted the theory of Frickenhaus and supported it 
with new arguments. Professor Dérpre.p has recently (‘Das Dionysion in den 
Limnai und das Lenaion,’ Ath. Mitt. XXX XVI, 1921, pp. 81-104) answered these 
two scholars. Of his many detailed arguments the following seem most important: 
(1) Frickenhaus reasons that since the precinct & Aiuva:s was closed throughout 
the year except on the 12th Anthesterion (Ps.-Dem. Against Neaera, 76), the wine- 
press could not have been used. But the passage says, “closed to the public”’; 
the word zoddoi implies that, as one might expect, the attendants of the god had 
regular access; (2) Frickenhaus separates the sanctuary & Aixvas from the 
Lenaeum, placing the latter outside the walls on the way to the Academy, relying 
on the words ¢izi#yayor, of several Ephebic inscriptions, and & dypois, in state- 
ments based on Apollodorus; Dérpfeid answers that in the former the preposition 
implies “into the theatre,’ not ‘‘into the city,” and that & dypois is merely the 
later designation of the old rural Dionysia. Besides, the precinct uncovered by 
Dérpfeld was really & dypots with reference to the old Téks. (3) Fricken- 
haus’ identification of the Heracleum is impossible because the deme Melite can 
hardly have extended so far to the east, and because the remains unearthed by 
Dérpfeld do not justify either the Doric columns of the shrine of Heracles nor the 
high base which this shrine has in the vase paintings. 

The Ionic Building in the Marmaria at Delphi—aA preliminary study of the 
lonie building in the Marmaria, whether treasury or temple, is made under the 
heading of ‘Problems of Delphian Architecture’ by G. Daux, in B.C.H. XLVI, 
1922, pp. 427-434 (pl.; fig.), with the collaboration of W. Laurirzen, a Danish 
architect. This is a brief outline of a projected study of this building, which is to 
appear shortly in the Fouilles de Delphes. After a compliment to the work of 
W. B. Dinsmoor on the Delphian Treasuries (B.C.H. XX XVII, 1913, pp. 1-83; 
see also A.J.A. XXIV, 1920, p. 176) the errors in Pomtow’s study of this building 
(Klio, 1913, pp. 199-248) are taken up in detail, and it is shown that Pomtow’s 
measurements are inexact, his statements polemic rather than scientific, and his 
conclusions, and the reconstruction based on them, arbitrary and contrary to all 
laws of ancient construction. The only item of Pomtow’s work accepted in this 
article is the double palm capital, rejected by Dinsmoor (A.J.A. XXVII, 1923, 
pp. 164-173.) 

An Ionic Capital at Delphi—Under the heading of ‘Problems of Delphian 
Architecture: II,’ (B.C.H. XLVI, 1922, pp. 435-438; 5 figs.) J. Repiat discusses 
an Ionic capital, attributed by F. Courby (Fouilles de Delphes, II, 1) to the in- 
terior colonnade of the Temple of Apollo. As the result of a study made of this 
capital, with particular attention to the dowel and clamp cuttings on the abacus, 
this attribution is disputed, and it is maintained that the capital was part of a 
votive monument consisting of two columns and entablature. If this capital is 
thus taken away from the temple, there remain no fragments that can surely be 
attributed to the interior colonnade. 
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The So-Called ‘‘Hall of the Bulls” at Delos.—W. W. Tarn contributes a note 
on the article by P. L. Couchoud and J. Svoronos that appeared in B.C.H. XLV, 
1921, pp. 270-294 (see A..J.A. XXVII, 1923, p. 200). He declares that the “ Hall 
of the Bulls” at Delos could not have been built to house the ship of Antigonus 
Gonatas, as it was built in the time of Ptolemy I. Since it seems to have been 
established that the building was used to house some ship, the suggestion is made 
that it was far more probably the flagship of Demetrius, dedicated by Ptolemy I 
to Apollo at Delos as a trophy after his victory over Demetrius in 289 B.c., when 
the command of the sea definitely changed hands. Later, Antigonus dedicated 
his own flagship in the same place, a fact unprecedented and unique in ancient 
history, to replace that of his father which had been set up as a trophy by his 
father’s enemy. It is also suggested that Ptolemy’s offering was to replace an 
earlier Sacred Ship (B.C.H. XLVI, 1922, pp. 473-475).- This suggestion is 
accepted by P. L. Coucnoup (B.C.H. XLVI, 1922, p. 476). 

A Greek Tower in Naxos.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. X, 1923, pp. 41-43 (3 figs.), 
J. P. Droop describes a circular tower in Naxos (see Bent, Cyclades, p. 355) which 
is standing to a height of 17 metres. Outside, the wall is faced with blocks of 
white local marble, generally rectangular, although the lowest two courses show 
many slanting joints. Inside the wall is faced with limestone. The interval is 
filled with rubble. A stair is built around the inner wall. There are ten loop- 
holes, widening inside in order to give an archer space. The tower is of Hellenic 
date, perhaps of the fourth century B.c. 

On the Sima of Palaikastro.—T wo terra-cotta fragments in relief, one in Munich 
and one in the Louvre, are replicas of portions of the sima from Palaikastro in the 
Candia Museum. The former shows the back part of a chariot with the wheel, 
and the leg of the man on it; the latter, which was found at Melos, a warrior, left, 
with round shield and spear and with the head intact. They are described by 
J. SrEvEKING, Arch. Anz. 1921, cols. 349-351 (2 figs.). 

The Origin of the Acroterion.—The ancestor of the classical acroterion in neo- 
lithic times was a piece of board fastened against the end of a wooden ridge-pole 
to protect it from moisture. This device acquired a religious character and was 
fashioned into a sort of mask, when the ridge-pole with the rafters descending from 
it on each side was conceived as representing a divinity in animal form protecting 
the house. Various forms and stages of this development of the neolithic house, 
originating perhaps a thousand years before the earliest known terra-cotta acro- 
terion at Olympia (seventh century B.c.), can be studied in the terra-cotta house- 
urns and models and in the actual remains of the house floors, in many places in 
central Europe. The well-preserved “roof houses’’—huts with no upright walls 
but only the two sides slanting together at the top—which are found in some 
tumuli, may have been actual dwellings, turned into tombs on the death of the 
owners. (F. Benn, Arch. Anz. 1918, cols. 101-111; 9 figs.) 

The Transportation of Marble.—The most important epigraphic document on 
the cost of cartage in ancient times is an Eleusinian inscription (J.G. II, 834c, lines 
64-89) relating to the transportation of column-drums of Pentelic marble for the 
portico of the Telesterion at Eleusis, 333-332 B.c. The inscription is subjected to 
a new study by Gustave Guorz in R. Et. Gr. XXXVI, 1923, pp. 26-45. A re- 
capitulatory table at the end shows (where the inscription allows) the number of 
teams used in the transportation of each drum (often more,than thirty), the dura- 
tion of the transportation, the number of days’ work paid for, and the price per 
diem of each team, commonly 4 drachmae and 3} obol, as well as the total cost of 
the transportation of each drum. 
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SCULPTURE 


Notes on Greek Sculpture.—In J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 139-1438 (pl.; 3 figs.), 
E. A. GARDNER makes some observations on the high character of the work of 
Myron as illustrated by the remains of his Perseus and Medusa, and on the motive 
of the Cerigotto athlete. The original of the Rondanini Medusa, attributed by 
Furtwingler to Myron’s pupil Cresilas, is rather to be regarded as the work of the 
master himself, and specifically as the head held in the hand of his Perseus. The 
marble head in the Antiquarium at Rome (Fig. 1) is already recognized as from a 
replica of this Perseus, the original being doubtless of bronze. The peculiar posi- 
tion of the fingers of the outstretched right hand of the bronze athlete from Ceri- 
gotto is exactly that required by the game played with a bandelore. This is a 


Figure 1.—Heap or Perseus: RoME 


small object made of two disks connected spool-fashion by a short bar around 
which a thread is wound, with its free end attached to another small bar. The 
game was to drop the toy and catch it up again by a jerk of the thread, an action 
which would require the careful balancing of the whole body. The bandelore is 
known from vase paintings and from some actual examples of terra-cotta. This 
interpretation, due to Mrs. Nield, confirms the early Hellenistic date of the statue. 

Copies and Adaptations of Greek Statues.—The Bavarian Academy recently 
proposed the following problem to competitors for the Zographos prize: “The 
stylistic and other transformations which ancient copyists and sculptural schools 
have effected in the works they have reproduced or adapted shall be systematically 
and chronologically arranged, interpreted and judged, the study being based on as 
many examples as possible.” GrorG Lippo.p, to whom the prize was awarded, 
has published his work, a detailed investigation in a field in which there has been 
relatively little systematic study. He disclaims the intention of writing a history 
of the copying and adaptation of statues; but his book presents much material 
for such a history, together with many observations of the author on the relations 
between copies and originals. The opening chapters deal with copies made in the 
classical period, Hellenistic copies, Pasiteles and his school, copies of famous works, 
Neo-Attie copies, and copies which can be dated on external evidence. In the 
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following chapters certain special aspeets of the subject are considered: rendering 
of eyes and hair; plinths; Asiatic schools of copyists; relation of original and copy; 
marble and bronze; crystalline stones; reduction and enlargement; herms and 
busts; installation; Roman groups; Roman portraits; and certain individual and 
unclassified cases. The book is fully documented and indexed, but is without 
illustrations. [Kopien und Umbildungen griechischer Statuen. Yon Grora 
Lippotp. Munich, 1923, C. H. Beck. iv, 293 pp.; 8vo.] 

Reliefs of the Small Acropolis Museum.—The Austrian Archaeological Institute 
has contributed to the growing series of catalogues of the collections in Athens a 
description of the reliefs in the smaller Museum on the Acropolis, by Orro WaL- 
TER. The author calls attention to the fact that while the collection consists in 
general of objects found on the Acropolis itself, it includes a number of fragments 
from the Asclepieum and other sites below the Acropolis. In some instances 
fragments which logically belong to this collection are in the Epigraphic Museum; 
and some pieces which are in that collection have been recognized as actually be- 
longing with fragments in the Acropolis collection. The contents of the catalogue 
are arranged as follows: (1) documentary reliefs; (2) dedicatory reliefs, of which 
the greater number are grouped under the several names of the gods to whom 
they were dedicated; (3) double reliefs; (4) funeral banquets; (5) grave reliefs; 
(6) sarcophagus reliefs; (7) reliefs from bases; (8) fragments of friezes; (9) masks; 
(10) fragments of uncertain character; (11) reliefs on utensils. The text has 
numerous half-tone cuts illustrating every piece of any importance, and the book 
is provided with lists of the inventory numbers in the museum, of fragments in 
other museums which belong with objects in the Acropolis Museum, and of 
previous publications of objects in this collection. There is also a general subject 
index and an epigraphic index. [Beschreibung der Reliefs im kleinen Akropolis- 
museum in Athen. Von Orro WaLTER. Vienna, 1923, Hélzel. viii, 250 pp.; 
416 figs. S8vo.j 

The Stele of Toxaris.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXXVI, 1921, pp. 76-80, L. WeBrr 
discusses the stele of Toxaris, described by Lucian (Scythes, 1 f.) as representing a 
bow held in the left hand and probably a f:diov in the right. He concludes 
that the grave with its tombstone was one of the oldest in the Ceramicus; that the 
object in the right hand could not, therefore, have been a 8:8Xiov, and that the 
name Toxaris was invented by Lucian, the foreigner’s real name having been 
forgotten. 

The ‘‘Hockey” Relief.—The “hockey”’ relief, already published by Philadel- 
pheus (B.C.H. XLVI, 1922, pp. 1-35 and elsewhere) is discussed by J. Srx (B.C.H. 
XLVII, 1923, pp. 307-314; fig.). Comment is made upon the unusually empty 
spaces which separate the central group from those at either end: and the the- 
ory is advanced that this is a conscious attempt to render the entire length of 
the playing field, and to suggest the distance between the central players and 
the others, and also the distance that separates them from the spectators. It 
is conjectured that the artist may have used the background, which was orig- 
inally in color, further to heighten the effect of distance, by a gradation of colors. 
The treatment of the figures at the sides is discussed, and parallels with well- 
known vase-paintings are given. The further suggestion is made that this 
base may be an early work of Micon, known to us as the collaborator with Poly- 
gnotus in the Stoa Poikilé, but who was also a sculptor. Reference is made, to 
prove the point, to the writer’s article in J.H.S. XXXIX, 1919, pp. 130-143 (see 
A.J.A. XXIV, 1920, p. 382). There is no objection as far as the date (500 B.c.) 
advanced by Philadelpheus is éoncerned, and a comparison of the figures of this 
relief with works previously attributed to Micon is given. On the analogy of this 
base, various sculptures, previously assigned to other artists, are tentatively given 
to Micon. A short discussion of what we know of perspective in Greek art is 


added in conclusion. 
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The Stele Bases in Athens.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. X, 1923, pp. 61-68 (pl.; 
5 figs.), J. P. Droop discusses the relation of the reliefs on stele-bases from the 
Themistoclean wall to contemporary Attic vase-paintings. The drawing of the 
figures on the “cat”’ base is closely parallel to that on the vases of Euthymides and 
his circle, and the relief may be dated about 500 B.c. In this connection Mr. 
Droop points out the resemblance of the reliefs of the Ludovisi “‘throne’’ in Rome 
to the drawing of Macron and the Brygos-painter, and assigns the relief in Rome to 
a date about 480 B.c. The “hockey” base in Athens has not such close analogies 
as the other, but is generally parallel to red-figured vases of the early period, down 
to 500 B.c. 

The ‘‘Ludovisi Throne” and the Boston Relief.—Basing his study on stylistic 
considerations, H. H. Powers, in Art Bulletin, V, 1923, pp. 102-108 (pl.; fig.), 
concludes that the “ Ludovisi Throne” and the Boston relief could not have 
formed parts of one monument. Not only is the work of the Boston relief far 
inferior to that of the Ludovisi relief, but the combination of bronze and marble 
on one end, whereas only marble was used on the other, makes the two unsym- 
metrical in a manner wholly out of keeping with Greek feeling. 

The Date of the ‘‘Rospigliosi’”” Athena.—At least two replicas of the “Ros- 
pigliosi’’ Athena are much nearer to the original than the one from which it is 
named. These are the statue in Florence, with right arm wrongly restored, and 
one in the Hermitage Museum, found on the Palatine Hill in 1823 and now ade- 
quately published for the first time. It is only a torso, but its good execution and 
untouched condition make it one of the most important examples. These two 
statues and another found at the temple of Minerva Medica in Rome have features, 
especially in the drapery, which correspond most closely with certain figures of 
the Parthenon frieze—the boys carrying water jars and the seated Poseidon—and 
the head also most closely resembles undoubted fifth-century work. A date of 
about 450-440 B.c. is, therefore, most probable. The right arm in the original 
hung straight down and held the spear, which leaned against the right shoulder. 
The aegis, the sea monster and other attributes which appear in various forms, 
are all fanciful additions of the copyists. (O. WaLtpHaver, J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, 
pp. 176-182; 2 pls.; 5 figs.) 

The Greek Chiton and the Amazons of Ephesus.—In Jb. Arch. J. XXXIII, 
1918, pp. 39-75 (3 pls.; 15 figs.), M. Breser discusses the archaic and classical 
types of the chiton and shows how a failure to distinguish between them has 
wrecked Noack’s and other masculine attempts to deal with the subject. Both 
forms of the garment consisted of two rectangular pieces of linen exactly alike, 
for back and front. In the earlier form, which was comparatively narrow, the 
two pieces were sewn together at the top and sides except that the middle third of 
the top and the upper third of each side seam were left open for the head and arm- 
holes. The later chiton was much wider, and the sides were normally sewn to- 
gether for their whole length and the top not at all, the method of closure on the 
shoulder varying greatly. Sometimes the shoulder clasps took in a considerable 
portion of the width; sometimes a row of small clasps down the arm made a sort 
of sleeve; but the main difference between the two types was that in the earlier 
one the arm emerged below the corner of top and side, and in the later form, above 
it, through a gap somewhere between the two top edges. In the case of an over- 
fold the upper part of the side seam was left open for the the depth of the fold, and 
the line of folding became practically the upper edge of the garment. There was 
also a great variety in methods of girdling. The man’s chiton differed from the 
woman’s in being shorter and usually somewhat narrower. It was held tight 
about the waist by two girdles at nearly the same height, the lower one being 
hidden by the small overhanging fold, as is seen, e.g., in the relief of Orpheus and 
Eurydice and in many figures of the Parthenon frieze. This girdling gave freedom 
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of movement and at the same time made the lower part of the garment largely 
independent of the arrangement of the upper part. When especially vigorous 
action was appropriate, the sides were slit up part way. If the whole of one side 
was left open, the chiton differed from the woolen peplum only in material. The 
dropping of the upper corner below the arm naturally made the lower edge droop 
at the sides, but this curve could be altered and also plain surfaces varied by bow- 
shaped wrinkles over the thigh made to contrast with bunches of vertical folds at 
the front, back, and sides, by pulling the fulness up through the lower girdle. 
Amazons wore the short man’s chiton. A study of the arrangement of the drapery 
in the different types of Amazon from Ephesus confirms Furtwangler’s attribution 
of the Berlin statue to Polyclitus, the Capitoline to Cresilas, and the Mattei 
(Vatican) to Phidias. 

An Original Greek Bronze Statuette in Munich.—In Art Bulletin, V, 1923, pp. 
109-110 (pl.), D. M. Roxprnson publishes a heliotype reproduction of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s unique photograph of the beautiful bronze statuette of a maiden in the 
Antiquarium at Munich. The figure bears close relationship with the Esquiline 
figure in the Conservatori and if the latter was one of the early works of Polyclitus 
or his school, the Munich maiden might be a late work of the school. 

The Maenads of Scopas.—In Jb. Arch. J]. XXXIII, 1918, pp. 38-48 (4 figs.), 
J. Srx gives reasons for thinking that the torso of a statuette in Dresden discussed 
by Treu (Mélanges Perrot, pp. 317 ff.) and a small figure on a sherd of terra 
sigillata in Leyden represent a raving maenad holding in her right hand the half of 
a dismembered kid; while certain coins of Sicyon and a relief on a base at Copen- 
hagen give a corresponding figure holding the other half of the animal in her left 
hand, and in the right the knife with which she has just cut it in two. Both 
figures are Scopadic in style, expressing the violent motion of the dance by the 
drapery swirling out into a circular form at the bottom and letting one leg emerge 
bare from the folds. The original statues were probably the pair, or one of the 
pairs, of marble maenads which Pausanias saw on either side of the statue of 
Dionysus in his temple at Sicyon. The maenad of Scopas celebrated in two 
epigrams of the Anthology and in verses of Callistratus imitative of these, was 
probably one of these statues which had been carried off and was kept as a show 
piece, presumably at Byzantium. 

The Heracles Head from Sparta.—The Numismatic and Antiquarian Society 
of Philadelphia has published a paper by Professor RoLtanp G. Kent on the head 
of Heracles, found at Sparta, which is now in a private collection in Philadelphia 
(see A.J.A. XIII, 1909, pp. 151-157; XVII, 1914, pp. 462-478; B. Mus. F. A. 
VIII, 1910, pp. 26-28). Professor Kent argues that the head belongs to an “an- 
cient image of Heracles”? which Pausanias mentions as standing near the sanctuary 
of that hero, close to the city wall of Sparta. The substance of this paper was 
presented at the General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute in 1920, and the 
author’s summary of his argument appears in the report of that meeting in A.J.A. 
XXV, 1921, p. 80 f. [The Baffled Hercules from Sparta, By Professor RoLAND 
G. Kent. Philadelphia, 1923, The Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of 
Philadelphia. 20 pp.; 10 figs. S8vo.] 

The ‘‘Sophocles” Statue Again.—In J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 57-67 (8 figs.), 
F. Srupniczka condemns T. Reinach’s interpretation (ibid 1922, pp. 50 ff.) of 
the Lateran statue as an idealized Solon (probably the statue by Cephisodotus 
set up at Salamis soon after 400 B.c.), and defends the traditional ascription to 
Sophocles, basing his argument chiefly on the small Vatican bust which he considers 
authentically inscribed [[O}OKAHZ; and citing several examples, among them 
Euripides, for the existence of two quite different portrait types of the same person. 
In the same journal (pp. 149-155; 2 figs.), T. Remnacn, in reply, points out numer- 
ous inconsistencies and the entire lack of serious argument in this attempt, and 
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adds to his former evidence a rubbed copy of the inscription in question, which 
clearly has only OKAH2, with no ®, a confrontation of the head of the Lateran 
statue with a bust of Periander, and a quotation from the recent posthumous work 
of L. Heuzey, the greatest authority on Greek costume, to the effect that this 
statue is an example of the dress of ancient statesmen and orators. 

Philiscus, Archelaus, and the Muses.—In Rém. Mitt. XXXV, 1920, pp. 
65-82 (pl.) M. Scnepe argues that the statue found in Thasos in 1909 is probably 
not by Philiscus. The Apotheosis of Homer by Archelaus is to be dated about 125 
B.c. A statue found in Samos at the south side of the Heraeum may be a Muse; 
it is stylistically related to the statue of the Athenian Cleopatra found in Delos 
dated about 138 B.c., and also to a Muse, now called Cleopatra, in Venice and to 
the Polyhymnia. A very fragmentary Muse at Klein-Glienicke near Potsdam 
seems to be much earlier. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Humor in Vase Paintings.—In The Classical Journal, XIX, 1923, pp. 97-105, 
WaLrTeR R. AGarp discusses Greek humor as exemplified in vase-paintings of the 
black-figured Ionian styles, on Attic red-figured vases, on the vases from the 
sanctuary of the Cabiri, near Thebes, and on fourth-century vases of Magna 
Graecia. 

The Hope Collection of Vases.—The vases of the famous Hope Collection, now 
dispersed, are described in a catalogue by E. M. W. Tittyarp, sumptuously 
printed by the Cambridge University Press. In his introduction the author 
sketches the interesting and curious history of the collection, which was originally 
formed by Sir William Hamilton, and after outlining the method of the catalogue 
he discusses in detail the classification of Late Attic vases and of the several South 
Italian types of vases which constitute the more important part of the collection. 
Mr. Tillyard’s studies have led him to considerable modification of hitherto ac- 
cepted views on the assignment of these vases to local schools. The vases are 
described with full reference to previous publications. Nos. 1-196 comprise the 
examples of Corinthian, Attic black-figured, Attic red-figured, and Attic plain 
black ware; and Nos. 200-357 represent the following classes: Messapian, South 
Italian imitations of Greek, Early South Italian, Lucanian, Lucano-Apulian, Early 
Apulian, Apulian (doubtful), Early Paestum, Paestum, Cumae, Saticula, Cam- 
panian (doubtful) A, B, C, and D, Gnathia, South Italian Plain Black, Bucchero, 
Miscellaneous unfigured South Italian. The book is indexed, and the forty-three 
plates show 316 illustrations. [The Hope Vases: a Catalogue and a Discussion of 
the Hope Collection of Greek Vases, with an Introduction on the History of the 
Collection and on Late Attic and South Italian Vases. By E. M. W. Trttyarp, 
Cambridge, 1923, University Press. x,179pp.;43pls. 4to. 84s.] 

Greek Vase Paintings.—The Dutch publisher, Martinus Nijhoff, has issued 
a work on Greek vase painting consisting of an introduction of 16 pages 
by G. von Liicken and 120 collotype plates. The latter are made by a new 
process which prevents the fore-shortening usual in plates made from photo- 
graphs. The editor has chosen for his subjects chiefly unpublished vases in 
Berlin and Vienna. Another volume which will include vases in German pri- 
vate collections is planned. [Greek Vase Paintings. By G. von Liicken. The 
Hague, 1923, M. Nijhoff. 16 pp.; 120 pls. 4to. 100 Gld.] 

The Phineus Cylix and Related Vases.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXXVI, 1921, pp. 
157-191 (5 pls.; 1 insert; 17 figs.) A. Rumpr studies the 29 vases (16 cylixes, 4 
oenochoes, 8 amphoras, and the Adrastus scyphus in Copenhagen), which are 
assigned to the master of the famous Phineus cylix in Wiirzburg. He maintains 
the Chalcidian affiliation of these vases, and dates the activity of the master at 
about 540 B.c. and for at least ten or fifteen years thereafter. 
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A Cylix Signed by Pamphaeus.—A red-figured cylix, considerably damaged but 
with one of the main scenes fairly complete and bearing the signature of the potter 
Pamphaeus on the foot, is published by M. H. Braunuoxrz in J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, 
pp. 133-138 (2 pls.; 2 figs.). The exterior designs, representing (A) Heracles and a 
companion fighting against three centaurs (Fig. 2) and (B) Heracles being ad- 
mitted to Olympus, are drawn with great vigor and expressiveness. The interior 
design, showing a nude youth adjusting a pillow on a couch, is but scantily pre- 
served. Of the painters associated with the work of this potter, the only ones to 
be considered in this connection are the artist called by Beasley the Sleep-and- 
Death painter and the painter of the cylix recently discussed by Todi, with Odys- 
seus under the ram, now in the Villa Giulia at Rome. They are possibly the same 
artist. The new cylix belongs to the Hon. Marshall Brooks of Portal; Tarporley. 


FIGURE 2.—Si1GNeD CyLix or PAMPHAEUS: PorTAL, TARPORLEY. 


An Unsigned Vase by Euphronius.—'The fragmentary stamnus in Leipsic, as- 
signed by Hoppin to Phintias (Euthymides and his Fellows, 1917), is published and 
discussed by E. Prunt as undoubtedly the work of Euphronius. A criticism of 
Hoppin’s method and conclusions is involved, together with an appreciation of 
Beasley's work in this field. (Arch. Anz. 1918, cols. 63-72; pl.) 

A Black-figured Hydria of the Polygnotan Period.—A hydria in the Hermitage 
Museum, purchased at Olbia and said by the dealer to have been found there, 
appears from the coarseness of clay and varnish to be of Etruscan manufacture. 
Many Italic vases in Russian collections are said to have been unearthed in South 
Russia, but as none have ever been found there in scientific excavations, they 
were all probably imported in modern times. The Hermitage hydria has on the 
shoulder a hind attacked by two beasts and on the body the encounter of Heracles 
and Cyenus, in which the combatants were separated by a thunderbolt from Zeus. 
There are curious fore-shortenings of feet and legs and twistings of the body, both 
in the animal and the human figures, and white paint is freely used in dots, lines 
and small details. The vase belongs to a group others of which are now in Mos- 
cow, Berlin, Wiirzburg and Naples, which should all be classed as Etruscan and 
of the archaistic portion of the Polygnotan period, about 470-460 B.c. They have 
analogies with the art of Clazomenae and Caere, being a late derivative from the 
same archaic school. (O. Watpuaver, J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 170-175; pl.; 
3 figs.) 

‘‘An Ancient Pre-Raphaelite.’”’-—In Ann. Arch. Anth. X, 1923, pp. 3-6 (4 pls.), 
J. P. Droop discusses the style of the two amphorae in Berlin and Munich, re- 
plicas of one another, on which the rape of Oreithyia is represented (Furtwingler 
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and Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pls. 94-95). Furtwangler attributed 
them to Macron. But Mr. Droop points out that the heads are in the style of 
Hermonax. The fine lines of the chiton recall those of Macron or the Brygos 
painter, but are not always continuous. The hollows of the drapery are sometimes 
shown by converging lines. The unbroken line of the front edge of the drapery 
is like that on the crater from Falerii in the Villa Giulia (Mon. Ant. XVII, pl. 16). 
These indications of later than archaic date, however, are combined with an ar- 
chaic stiffness which seems to be deliberately borrowed from the period of Euthy- 
mides and Phintias. It is, therefore, inferred that the vase was painted by an 
archaistic artist of the middle or latter part of the fifth century. 

A Manual of Greek Vase Painting.—Cuartes Dvuaas has published as No. 
37 in the Collection Payot what may be called a primer of Greek vase paint- 
ing. He discusses the shapes of the vases and their manufacture, and then takes 
up the different styles of decoration from prehistoric times down to the vases 
with reliefs. [La Céramique Grecque. Par CHartes Duaas. Paris, 1924, 
Payot. 158 pp.; 92 figs. 16mo. 5 frs.] 

Micon, Panaenus and Paeonius.—W. KLEIN reviews the little that is known of 
Mieon, Panaenus, and Paeonius and studies the field anew in Jb. Arch. 1. XX XIII, 
1918, pp. 1-38 (21 figs.). His conclusions are somewhat as follows: Micon, painter 
and sculptor, was a native Athenian. He painted an Amazonomachia, a Cen- 
tauromachia, and a Theseus at the bottom of the sea, in the “Theseion’”’ at 
Athens (473 B.c.). The pictures made a great impression and were copied and 
imitated in the decoration of the large red-figured vases of the period, especially 
craters, some of which survive. They show mastery of fore-shortening and per- 
spective, the figures being ranged in planes behind one another, irregularities in 
the surface of the ground being indicated by curved lines in a way called ‘‘ Micon- 
ian” by the ancients. Some ten or fifteen years later, when the Stoa Poikile was 
to be decorated, the essentially Attic subjects of the Amazon and Marathon 
battles were assigned to two Athenians, Micon and Panaenus respectively, and 
these paintings also were extensively copied on vases. Panaenus was a younger 
man, the brother of Phidias, and a painter only. In the years intervening between 
Micon’s two Amazon pictures, he had made the pediments of the temple of Zeus 
at Olympia and various athletic statues. Paeonius, still younger than Panaenus, 
made the Nike for the Messenians about 420. The resemblance of the frieze of 
the temple of Apollo at Phigaleia to this work of Paeonius and of the metopes to 
the Nike balustrade at Athens, considered the work of Aleamenes, suggests that 
these two artists made the sculptures for that temple, possibly including the lost 
pediments, and this may be the basis for Pausanias’s erroneous statement that 
they made the pediments at Olympia. The sculptures of the Nereid monument at 
Xanthus are not the work of Paeonius or of any Athenian artist, but are possibly 
early work of the Rhodian school. This monument, at once triumphal and fu- 
neral, commemorates the capture of Telmessus by Pericles, king of Xanthus 
(394-372), which event, depicted graphically on the smaller frieze, gave Xanthus 
command of the sea and the sea-routes to Rhodes and the whole Mediterranean. 
The Nereids, are, perhaps the messengers carrying the news abroad. As this Peri- 
cles was conquered by Mausolus, so his monument was eclipsed by the more 
magnificent one at Halicarnassus some twenty years later. Both are develop- 
ments of a native form, embellished by the work of foreign artists. 


INSCRIPTIONS 
Recent Work in Greek Epigraphy.—M. N. Ton’s Progress of Greek Epigraphy, 
1921-1922, is a summary, geographically arranged and with full references to the 
sources, of recent discoveries, publications, studies, and discussions which concern 
Greek inscriptions either primarily or as auxiliary to other matters. In the pre- 
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liminary field, many writers have dealt with the Phaestus disk, while C. Burrage, 
in the first of a series of Minoan studies, believes the language of the primitive 
Cretans to be Semitic, not Greek. Petrie’s Sinaitic inscriptions are treated by 
W. v. Bissing, C. Bruston, A. H. Sayce, and others, most of whom consider the 
writing to be in a Semitic language and in alphabetic characters derived from 
Egyptian hieroglyphs. The Attic inscriptions illustrate many matters of Athenian 
art, architecture, history, chronology, politics and linguistics. From the Pelo- 
ponnesus is an inscribed portrait herm of Herodes Atticus and documents illustrat- 
ing the cures at the Asclepieum near Epidaurus and the history of the Achaean 
League. Among the many Delphian inscriptions studied are those on the base of 
the Charioteer (Homolle) and on the serpent column now in the Hippodrome at 
Constantinople (Domaszewski). From an Etruscan tomb in the Albegna valley is 
an ivory writing tablet with the Greek alphabet retrograde around the edge, which 
is assigned to the Chalcidian group and dated about 700 B.c. 

Neglected Epigraphical Material.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXXVI, 1921 (pp. 1-26), 
E. PREUNER gives a summary of hitherto unused material, chiefly epigraphical, 
from the periodicals ’"E¢. (Athens, 1852-1881) and M[avddpa 
(Athens, 1850-1872), and from the diaries of C. O. Miiller and A. Schdll; also a 
Samian inscription, first published by Stamatiadis in 1867. The original was 
destroyed by fire, and this copy, made by C. Curtius within ten years of the first 
publication, takes its place. The inscription is dated probably late in the third 
century B.c., and deals with repairs on the Heraeum. 

The Law Regarding the Sale of Wood and Charcoal.—The inscription on the sale 
of wood and charcoal, published in 1907 by Schulhof and Huvelin, (B.C.H. XXXI, 
1907, pp. 46-93) is commented on afresh by Aucuste Jarp#, in B.C.H. XLVII, 
1923, pp. 301-306. The translation given in the previous publication of lines 
5-8, is adversely criticized, and a new translation is offered, which is more in 
conformity with the accepted meaning of certain of the words employed. To 
support the contention, reference is made to a passage from the poet of the New 
Comedy, Alexis, preserved in Athenaeus (VI, 226, b, c) which is quoted in full, 
and seems to be obviously a quotation from a law of Athens. Interesting parallels 
with certain of the ancient laws of France are also given. 

A Milesian Decree.—The decree of the Milesians in honor of Apame, first wife 
of Seleucus Nicator (0.G.J. 213) has been discussed by many scholars. The 
restoration of its first fragments by T. Wiegand (VI Milet-Bericht, pp. 43-44) 
is discussed by Maurice Hotteaux in R, Et. Gr. XXXVI, 1923, pp. 1-9. M. 
Holleaux corrects a number of Wiegand’s readings. 


COINS 


Coins of Syracuse.—In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 67-87 (47 figs.), P. Orst traces the 
history of the mint of Syracuse from the archaic period (500 B.c.) to the end of 
the fifth century B.c., when the work culminated in the masterpieces of Cimon, 
Evaenetus, and Euclides. 

The Demanhur Hoard.—The second of Mr. Epwarp T. NeweE v’s studies of the 
Alexander hoards is devoted to the great treasure found at Demanhur in Egypt 
in 1905, and now dispersed in various public and private collections; 4,826 speci- 
mens from this hoard are known, and it is probable that it originally numbered 
some 2,500 more. Mr. Newell indicates the stylistic criteria by which the coins 
of Alexander may be assigned to one or another of the several greater geographical 
divisions of his empire, and points out at the same time the difficulties which often 
prevent the attribution of coins to a particular local mint. A list of the Demanhur 
coins, arranged primarily according to large geographical units, and secondarily, 
when possible, under the names of the cities of issue, is then given, and is followed 
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by comments on the groups thus established. The Demanhur hoard is important 
as the largest Alexander hoard ever found. The representation of the important 
Alexander mints in the hoard is in a remarkable degree proportionate to their 
importance. The hoard was buried in 318 B.c. This was a time of peace in 
Egypt, and the motive for the concealment of the treasure, therefore, remains a 
mystery. [Alexander Hoards: Demanhur, 1905. By Epwarp T. NEWELL. 
(Num. Not. No. 19.) New York, 1923, American Numismatic Society. 162 
pp.;8 pls. 16mo. $2.50.] 

An Alexander Hoard from Andritsaena.—The third in the series of discussions 
of Alexander hoards by Epwarp T. NEWELL is devoted to a group of coins found 
at Andritsaena in Arcadia, offered for sale in Athens in 1923, and now in the col- 
lection of the American Numismatic Society. The hoard comprises coins of 
Philip II, minted at Amphipolis and Pella, and of Alexander III, minted at Am- 
phipolis and Pella, at uncertain mints in Macedonia and Thessaly, and at Phaselis, 
Tarsus, Salamis, Citium, Myriandrus, Aradus, Byblus, Ake, and Babylon, as well 
as Boeotian, Aeginetan, Sicyonian, and Elean staters. The representation of the 
several Alexander mints in this small hoard corresponds surprisingly to the ratio 
in the great hoard of Demanhur. The one coin in the group struck after the death 
of Philip Arrhidaeus must be of the year 316 B.c., since it resembles closely those 
which were current at the time of his death in 317 8.c._ The hoard was, therefore, 
probably buried in 315 B.c. In this year Cassander of Macedon invaded Arcadia; 
and it is probable that in the insecurity of this critical time the hoard was buried 
by its owner. The hoard includes an ancient forgery of a tetradrachm of Alexan- 
der, distinguishable from the genuine coins by its style and by the verdigris which 
has attacked it. The presence in the hoard of a number of Aeginetic staters of the 
land-tortoise type, all uninscribed, suggests the inference that these coins were 
issued after the date, 348 B.c., at which the coinage of Aegina has been supposed to 
have ceased. [Alexander Hoards: Andritsaena. By Epwarp T. Newetu. (Num. 
Not. No. 21.) New York, 1923, American Numismatic Society. 39 pp.; 6 pls. 
l6mo. $1.] 

A Hoard from Side.—-A small but interesting hoard of silver coins and jewels, 
brought recently to Greece by a refugee from the site of ancient Side, is the subject 
of a paper by C. T. Serrman. It includes six staters of Side, two of Aspendus, one 
of Citium, an Athenian tetradrachm, a Corinthian stater, all dating from the 
fifth century B.c. or the first years of the fourth; also a silver ring of the weight of 
a reduced Aeginetic stater, and a necklace of gold and carbuncles. ‘‘ Perhaps the 
main point of interest about this small Pamphylian hoard is that the local currency 
was buried in company with money which hailed originally from the three most 
prolific coining centres of Hellas—Aegina, Corinth, and Athens.” [A Hoard from 
Side. By C. T. Setrman. (Num. Not. No. 22.) New York, 1924, American 
Numismatic Society. 20 pp.;3 pls. 16mo.]} 

The Gryphons on Alexander’s Helmet.—A careful study of the dates and places 
of minting of the gold coins with the head of Alexander the Great shows that the 
serpent, the lion-gryphon, the bird-gryphon, and the sphinx, which are found on 
the side of the helmet, are not chosen at random, but are symbolic. The serpent 
was copied from the attribute of the Athena Promachus at Athens. The horned 
lion-gryphon, used first in the year 331 and only in Cilician and Phoenician mints, 
was the Asiatic symbol of irresistible might, and expressed here the conquest of 
Persia, attempted or achieved. It was displaced by the bird-headed gryphon 
about 322-317, when the prospects of a successor of Alexander’s own family were 
disappearing and Ptolemy was ruler of Phoenicia. The bird-headed gryphon and 
the sphinx, the rarest of the four, of the Greek, not the Egyptian type, appear on 
the helmet of the Athena Parthenos. (G. F. Hitt, J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 156- 
161; 6 figs.) 


i 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Prehistoric Population of the Aegean Region.—In Narodna Starina, No. 
3, (no date) pp. 211-226 (3 figs.), Dr. Niko Zupanic maintains that Troy, the 
Aegean archipelago, and the Balkan peninsula were occupied in prehistoric times 
by a non-Indo-European race. His thesis is supported by anthropological, 
archaeological, and linguistic evidence. 

The Peloponnesus in the Bronze Age.—In Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
XXXIV, 1923, pp. 1-62, J. PeNrosE HARLAND discusses the evidence for the history 
and chronology of the Peloponnesus in the Bronze Age. His conclusions are summar- 
ized on pp. 53-61; and on pp. 61-62 he presents his chronology of the period in a 
compact form which may be further abridged as follows: ca. 2500 B.c., end of the 
Neolithic Period; ca. 2500-2000, the Early Helladie Period; ca. 2000, the Minyan 
migration; ca. 2000-1800, Middle Helladic I, synchronous with Middle Minoan 
I and the XIIth Dynasty of Egypt; ca. 1800-1600, Middle Helladic II (Minoan 
influence on the mainland, first burials in shaft graves); ca. 1600-1500, Middle 
Helladic III, synchronous with Late Minoan I and the XVIIIth Dynasty (shaft 
graves, earliest beehive tombs); ca. 1500-1400, Middle Helladic IV, height of 
Minyan culture; ca. 1400, Achaean invasion; ca 1400-1100, Late Helladic; ca. 
1230, Achaean expedition against Egypt; 1196, Danai and other invaders defeated 
in Palestine by Ramses III; ca. 1100, the Dorian invasion. 

Minoan Script.—At the July (1921) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological So- 
ciety, H. SuNDWALL gave a sketch of the history of the Cretan A and B systems 
of writing, showing how A began with an adaptation of certain Egyptian characters 
for the stamping of seals, passed through a hieroglyphic and a pictographic stage, 
and was transformed, about 1600 B.c., under the renewed influence of intercourse 
with Egypt in the Hyksos period, into the linear system B. The Cypriote syllabic 
writing seems to be derived from the older form of Cretan A, but there was ap- 
parently no such local development either in Asia Minor or in Greece. The nature 
of the contents of many of the Cfetan tablets can be guessed with some probability, 
yet no complete interpretation can be arrived at until they are fully published. 
(Arch. Anz. 1921, cols. 354-355.) 

The Phaestus Disk.—In R. Et. Anc. XXVI, 1924, pp. 1-29, A. Cuny presents a 
new study of the Phaestus disk, based upon an investigation of the relation of its 
characters to Egyptian hieroglyphs. A descriptive list of the characters, with 
their phonetic equivalents, is followed by a discussion of the text of each compart- 
ment of the disk, in which a phonetic transcription is accompanied by conjectures 
of possible or probable interpretations. The readings include references to Ku- 
bebe and to Yawan. No complete reading of the text is attempted. 

The Draped Figure in Archaic Art.—In Ath. Mitt. XX XXVI, 1921, pp. 36-69 
(3 pls., 2 figs.), V. Mi.uer classifies the representations of the draped human 
figure in archaic art according to the arrangement of the perpendicular lines, 
especially on the lower part of the body, and indicates in a general way the place 
and time at which each originated. This classification is used to make clearer the 
way in which the Greek artist passed from the Asiatic treatment of the human form 
as a mass whose superficies chiefly occupied his attention, to a representation of the 
architectural or organic principle. 

Fire Festivals in Ancient Greece.—The recent discovery of a sanctuary of Her- 
acles on top of Mount Oeta, in which is a quadrangular enclosure filled with ashes 
and the bones of burnt animals, together with a similar discovery on the height of 
Prinias, between Cnossus and Phaestus in Crete, where early archaic sculptures 
show that the temple belonged to Artemis, mistress of animals, are evidence that 
at least Heracles and the xérma @npav were worshipped with ceremonies in 
which animals were thrown upon a blazing pyre. Many similar festivals in other 
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parts of Greece are mentioned by Pausanias, in some of which human effigies were 
consumed—doubtless a relic of a more cruel custom—while in others birds and 
animals were thrown into the fire either alive or after being sacrificed. It was 
probably in origin a ritual of propitiation to the powers of fertility. The Curetes, 
who were worshipped in this way at Messene, are called protectors of tamed ani- 
mals in Cretan inscriptions and daemons of the annual fertility in the hymn of 
Palaikastro, while the Artemis Laphris of Calydon-Patras and of Hyampolis in 
Phocis is an Artemis, mistress of wild animals. The legend of the brazen Talos, 
who hopped around the island of Crete and if he caught anyone leapt into the 
fire with him, is a reflex of such a ritual for the old Cretan god who was identified 
with the Zeus of classic myth. (M. P. Nitsson, J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 
144-148.) 

Apotumpanismos.—Some years ago excavation near Old Phalerum brought to 
light the remains of a group of victims of the hideous type of execution known as 
admorunmanouds. Dr. A. D. KeramMopouttos has published a careful study of 
all the archaeological and literary evidence on this practice and on other punish- 
ments and superstitions which may be associated with it. He discusses the legal 
character of this form of capital punishment, and suggests some reasons for sup- 
posing that the men executed at Phalerum were pirates. Aristophanes’ parody of 
the Andromeda of Euripides is discussed in the light of this study, as well as the 
punishment of Prometheus. Curses and spells which in the realm of magic are 
analogous to the literal binding of the body also receive attention. (‘O aroruura- 
mopeds, A, A. Kepauorotddov. év "AD nv aus ‘Eracp:ias, 
22.) Athens, 1923, Turoypagetov ‘Eoria. 194 pp.; 21 figs. 4to.) 

Athenian History in the Second Century.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXXYVI, 1921, pp. 
150-156, W. Kose contributes to a more precise knowledge of the archonships 
at Athens from that of Hadrian, which he dates 112-113 a.p., rather than a year 
earlier, through the epoch of the paidotribes Abaskantos to the second archonless 
year 169-170. Among other things he argues that the creation of the new phyle 
‘Adptavis, the reduction of the membership of the Boule from 600 to 500, and 
the foundation of the new quarter of the city which was named after Hadrian, 
cannot be placed at the time of the emperor’s first visit (124-125 a.p.), but more 
probably occurred at his second visit (128-129 a.p.). 

Index of Greek Ligatures and Contractions.—Over four hundred characters repre- 
senting two or more letters, with some unusual forms of single letters, which have 
been used in Greek printed books, chiefly in the earlier centuries of the art, as they 
are obviously taken from late manuscript usage, are copied with their resolutions 
and an explanatory introduction, by W. Wauuace in J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 
183-193. The list should be very useful in the reading of early printed Greek, 
much of which is almost undecipherable without such long and patient study as 
has gone into the making of this index. 

Archaeological Dissertations.—Some recent doctors’ dissertations at German 
Universities, outlined in Arch. Anz. 1921, cols. 264-271, are: WALTER WREDE, 
Kriegers Abschied und Heimkehr in der Griechischen Kunst 1, Marburg, 1921; 
Hans Moestvs, Die Darstellung des sitzenden Menschen in der antiken Kunst I (bis 
zum Ende der archaischen griechischen Kunst.) Marburg, 1921; Litt FRaANKEN- 
sTetn, Tarentiner Terrakotten, Studien zur Kunstgeschichte Grossgriechenlands, 
Greifswald, 1921. 

ITALY 


ARCHITECTURE 
The Forum of Sulla.—In J.R.S. XII, 1922, pp. 1-31 (4 figs.; 2 plans), a detailed 
discussion of the Roman Forum of the Sullan period is published by Miss EstHer 
B. van Deman. Certain monuments, especially the Rostra, are from their pur- 
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pose attributable to the period of Sulla, while other remains, on the ground of their 
structural relation to remains of the Julian Forum, and because of the type of 
construction they show, are to be assigned to the same date. 

The Laconicum.—Rvupo.trex HARTMANN argues that the laconicum of the Roman 
Baths is really the room so far called frigidar‘um, a round or rectangular chamber 
with niches in the walls and a shallow pool in the floor. (Rém. Mitt. XXXV, 
1920, pp. 152-169.) 

SCULPTURE 

A New Portrait of Livia.—In J.R.S. XII, 1922, pp. 33-34 (2 pls.; fig.), Percy 
GARDNER identifies as a portrait of Livia a marble head from the Hope Collection, 
recently given to the Ashmolean Museum by Sir Arthur Lea. The identification 
is based on the evidence of coins of Tiberius (22-23 a.p.). Michaelis thought 
the head a portrait of the elder Agrippina. 

The Cardelli Reliefs in Rome.—The results of a very minute examination of the 
two Dionysus reliefs in the Palazzo Cardelli, made by W. AMELUNG and G. 
RODENWALDT, are published in Arch. Anz. 1921, cols. 347-348. The original and 
restored portions are newly noted in great detail and the opinion expressed that the 
reliefs are not from a sarcophagus, that the fourth century date assigned by 
Sieveking is too late, and that they are not beautiful. 

The Arch of Constantine. In Rém. Mitt. XX XV, 1920, pp. 143-151 Kart Len- 
MANN-HARTLEBEN, discusses the provenance, original arrangement, and composi- 
tion of the eight large medallions of the Arch of Constantine. 


PAINTING 


Briseis.—If the bit of landscape in the Pompeian painting of Briseis goes back 
to the original it would be one of the earliest attempts at this kind of painting. 


The manuscript illustrations of the Milan Iliad showing the same motive but with 
variations and expansion argue its existence in their prototype. (G. RoprEn- 
waLpT, Rém. Mitt. XXXV, 1920, pp. 19-26.) 


INSCRIPTIONS 


A Greek Taurobolic Inscription from Rome.—The elegiac dedicatory inscription 
of one Eurybia, on an altar found near the Piazza di S. Pietro and probably be- 
longing to the ancient Phrygianum, which was published by Comparetti and 
Marucchi in Not. Scav. 1922, and again by Fabre in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1923, is 
reédited, with some changes both in the reading and in the interpretation, by H. J. 
Rose in J.H.S. XLIII, 1923, pp. 194-196. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Middle-Italian Bronze Disks.—In Rém. Mitt. XXXV, 1920, pages 1-18 (pl.) 
F. Besn discusses the development, distribution and influence of Oscan-Samnian 
disks used as breast plates on leather armor. 

The Triumphal Route.—In J.R.S. XI, 1921, pp. 25-36 (plan), Ena Makin 
publishes a study of the evidence for the route followed by the triumphal proces- 
sions of the Roman emperors, with particular reference to the Flavian triumph, 
the line of which is shown on the plan accompanying the article. 

The Cults of Etruria.—Miss Liry R. Taytor is author of a monograph on the 
cults of ancient Etruria, similar in arrangement to Mr. Peterson’s Cults of Cam- 
pania. Miss Taylor’s chapters on the local cults are preceded by an introduction 
in which the history of Etruria from prehistoric times is outlined on the basis of 
archaeological and literary evidence. It may be noted that she believes that the 
tombe a fossa were introduced in Etruria by an Italic people, who came into the 
region after the Villanova population, but before the Etruscans. She accepts the 
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Lydian origin of the Etruscans, and shows how they settled on already occupied 
sites and mingled with the native population. Etruria prospered in the seventh 
and sixth centuries B.c., but its commerce received a fatal blow in the defeat at 
Cumae in 474. The relations of Etruria with Rome, and its ultimate absorption 
in the Roman empire are traced. Its cults are discussed in detail under the follow- 
ing heads: Veii and its Territory, Capena and its Territory, Falerii and its Terri- 
tory, Other Settlements of Southeastern Etruria; Caere, its Ports and its Territory; 
Other Settlements in Southwestern Etruria; Tarquinii; Volsinii and its Territory; 
Orvieto; Other Settlements in Central Etruria; Clusium and its Territory; Perusia 
and its Territory; Cortona; Arretium and its Territory; Settlements of North- 
western Etruria; Faesulae, Florentia, and their Territory; Pisae and Luca; Luna. 
[Local Culisin Etruria. By Lity Ross Taytor. (Papers and Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome. Vol. II.) Rome, 1923, American Academy in 
Rome. xi, 258 pp.; map. 8vo. $2.50.] 


FRANCE 


The Reliefs of the Monument at Saint Remy.—In R. Arch., fifth series, X VII, 
1923, pp. 303-321 (5 figs.), Paut Couissin describes and discusses the warriors 
and the arms represented in the reliefs of the monument of the Julii at Saint Remy 
near Tarascon. Some of the motifs of the scenes of battle are obviously remi- 
niscent of Hellenistic works, but the arms appear to be those actually used by 
Romans and Gauls. The composition of the reliefs determines in great measure 
the designation of individual figures as Gauls or Romans. Certain forms of helmet, 
e.g., that adorned with horns, are distinctively Gallic but the spear and the round 
shield belong to Gauls and Romans alike. The clipeus was apparently no longer 
part of the equipment of the legionary. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


The Belgo-Germanic Pillar Monuments.—In Rém. Mitt. XX XV, 1920, pp. 27-64, 
F. DREXEL argues that the Belgo-Germanic pillar monuments developed along the 
Moselle from the Roman cippus with the addition of some foreign architectural 
elements coming in by the way of Marseilles. The same author, ibid., pp. 82-142 
describes the sculpture of the Igel Pillar, the largest of this class of monuments. 
The realistic scenes of daily tasks, which show a rather brutal conception of life 
and a very snobbish outlook, go back to Roman models originating in painting. 
The mythological scenes contain the usual funerary types, dolphins and sea mon- 
sters, parts of the Dionysus cycle, myths symbolizing immortality and a number 
of Mithraic symbols. 

The Jupiter Column on the Saalburg.—At the November (1918) meeting of the 
Berlin Archaeological Society, H. DracenporFr discussed, apropos of Quilling’s 
recently published book on the subject, the reliefs on the Jupiter column of Samus 
and Severus at Saalburg. This belongs to the later group of such columns erected 
in Germany and Belgica. It presents close analogies with the more splendid 
column at Mayence and the Nautae Parisiaci (time of Tiberius), and has a certain 
stylistic relation to the earliest of the Neumagen sculptures. These monuments 
all show a mingling of Roman with Gallo-Germanic art. (Arch. Anz. 1918, 
cols. 144-145.) 

Roman Gravestones in Noricum and Pannonia.—The Austrian Archaeological 
Institute has published a monograph by ARNOLD ScHOBER on Roman gravestones 
in Noricum and Pannonia. The author discusses the historic and epigraphic 
criteria by which the monuments are to be dated under these captions: the history 
of the legionary garrisons; nomenclature; form of the inscription; type of lettering. 
He then gives a descriptive catalogue of 356 monuments, classified according to 
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form and ornament. The majority are stelae, representing several types: (1) 
stelae without sculptured figures; (2) stelae in which the inscriptional field still 
predominates, but which show subordinate representation of figures; (3) stelae in 
which the figures are of equal importance with the inscriptions, and which also 
show subordinate representations; (4) stelae on which the figures are the chief 
element of the design; (5) separately worked niches with portraits; (6) a separately 
worked pediment; (7) separately worked acroteria. A number of monuments in 
the form of altars and a series of monuments in the shape of circular medallions are 
also described. The catalogue is followed by a general discussion of the forms and 
decorations of the stones, and a chapter on the origins of the forms and of the 
sculptural motives in question, and the relation of the monuments to those of 
neighboring countries and to those of the orient. The final chapter summarizes 
Mr. Schober’s conclusions as affecting the history of types and the criticism of 
style. Not only are the forms of these monuments derived from Upper Italy, 
where the legions which garrisoned Noricum and Pannonia were recruited; but 
even those decorative elements which were Eastern in origin were transmitted to 
these provinces through Rome. ‘But the richer design of the front of the stele 
in Pannonia, by means of inserted friezes or intermediary panels, the separate 
circular medallion in Noricum, the preference for certain decorative types, and the 
development of the Noric fillet-ornament, constitute independent traits which 
lend a characteristic stamp to the Noric-Pannonian provinces in the sphere of 
Roman provincial art. [Die rémischen Grabsteine von Noricum und Pannonien. 
Von ARNOLD Scuoser. (Sonderschriften des Osterreichischen Archiologischen 
Instituts in Wien, Bd. X.) Vienna, 1923, Hélzel. 235 pp.; 216 figs. 4to.] 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Hadrian’s Wall.—In J.R.S. XI, 1921, pp. 37-66, R. G. CoLtinawoop reviews 
the problem of the Roman Wall in England. A brief description of the wall as it 
exists is followed by a résumé of the ancient literary evidence on the Wall, and by a 
discussion of references to it in mediaeval writings, particularly in the works of 
Gildas, Bede, and Nennius. The period of “surface inspection of the wall’ began 
with Camden in 1599. The phase of more or less unscientific excavation is dated 
from 1840 to 1890, and the period of scientific excavation from.then to the present 
day. On the sequence of the several works connected with the Wall, Mr. Colling- 
wood states these conclusions: “(1) small forts, with Vallum, probably planned 
and executed on a single design; (2) enlargement of certain forts; (3) building of the 
Wall, entailing in it breaching of the Vallum as a preparatory measure 
The whole structure falls within a quite short period of time, in all probably not 
more than six or seven years.”” The Turf wall is still unexplained, and remains 
“the skeleton at the feast.” : 

The Antonine Wall.—In J.R.S. XI, 1921, pp. 1-24 (4 pls.), G. Macpona.p 
subjects to renewed scrutiny the inscriptions oP rt to the history a the Antonine 
Wall in Scotland. and arrives at conclusions regarding the projected and the actual 
division of labor in the construction among the Second, the Sixth and the Ninth 
Legions. 

The Archaeology of the Cambridge Region.—Dr. Cyrriz Fox has pub- 
lished a very thorough study of the ancient remains in the district about Cam- 
bridge. After an introductory chapter on the Neolithic Age, he discusses in 
detail the Bronze, Early Iron, Roman and Anglo-Saxon periods, the settlements, 
antiquities, ete. Five maps in color accompany the work. [The Archaeology 
of the Cambridge Region. By Cyrit Fox. Cambridge, 1923, University Press. 
xxv, 360 pp.; 37 pls.; 14 maps. 8vo.] 

The Historical Monuments of Essex.—The English Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments has published the fourth and concluding volume of its 
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inventory of the monuments of Essex. This volume is devoted to architecture 
and objects of local art in Southeast Essex. The arrangement is the same as in 
earlier volumes: an introduction which calls attention to the objects of special 
interest in the district is followed by a detailed inventory of each parish, listing 
and describing its prehistoric, Roman, mediaeval, and later monuments. This 
part of Essex has few earthworks. The only important Roman structure is a fort 
at Bradwell-juxta-Mare. There are no ecclesiastical buildings of the first order; 
but the church of St. Peter on the Wall, at Bradwell, is of unique interest: it was 
built by St. Cedd in 654 a.v. Parts of the church at Great Stambridge are of 
pre-Conquest date. The region is richer than other parts of Essex in churches of 
the thirteenth century. Seventy-five pre-Reformation churches are recorded. 
The present volume also includes a general survey of the monuments of Essex, by 
A. W. CrLarHam (pp. xv-xxxvi); a table of masons’ marks which appear in the 
county; a plate of profiles of mouldings; a list of addenda and corrigenda to Vols. 
I-III; a glossary; and a general index to the four volumes (pp. 198-317). [Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments (England). © An Inventory of the Historical 
Monuments of Essex. Vol. IV. London, 1923, H. M. Stationery Office, Kings- 
way, W.C. 2. xlviii, 317 pp.; numerous plates and plans; map. 4to. 25:s.] 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


A Description of Djemila.—In Le Musée Belge, XXVII, 1923, pp. 113-121 
(5 figs.; 2 plans), René CaGNnart gives a concise account of the remains of Djemila 
(ancient Cuicul) and sketches the history of this Roman colony on the site of 
an ancient Berber centre. 

A Floor Mosaic.—In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 333-361 (pl.; 21 figs.), S. AURIGEMMA 
publishes the large floor mosaic recently found in a Roman villa at Dar Buk 


Amméra near Zliten. It is now in the museum at Tripoli (see A.J.A. XXVI, 
1922, p. 115.). ‘ 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre.—In Palédstinajahrbuch d. Deutsch. Ev. 
Instituts, XVI, 1920, pp. 11-31, (6 figs.) D. G. Datman describes a difficult and 
elaborate investigation of the cleft in the rock of ‘‘Golgotha,” of the upper surface 
and height of the rock, and of the space back of the rock. Many erroneous as- 
sertions and assumptions of others are corrected, without however, completely 
clearing up the subject. He also investigates the models of the Chapel of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which hitherto have been ignored, but which yield important informa- 
tion in regard to the original form of the building. 

Armenian and European Art.—At the November (1921) meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society, Professor Strzygowski of Vienna showed views of early 
Armenian churches with domed roof resting on a square base, and discussed the 
probability that when this type of building appeared in southern and western 
Europe, as in the Minerva Medica temple, the tomb of Theodoric, the church of 
San Lorenzo at Milan, and 8. Germain des Prés, 806, it was not connected with the 
Hellenic-Roman tradition but introduced from Armenia. He assigned a like 
origin to the arcaded frieze and the cubical capital of Romanesque architecture, 
to the high crosses of Northumbria, to certain features in early German and 
Carolingian manuscripts and in Gothic ornament, and to the ground plan of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, here touching on the assumed visit of Leonardo to Armenia. 
He also discussed the origin of Armenian church architecture from the common 
Iranian house type and the possibility of pursuing the research back to an ultimate 
Aryan prototype. In the discussion which followed, C. Schuchhardt spoke in 
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favor of a south-European origin for the square house type and H. Dragendorff 
for a north-European, possibly independent of the Asiatic use. (Arch. Anz. 1921, 
cols. 355-356.) 

Ecclesiastical Furniture in Croat-Slavonian Churches.—In Narodna Starina, 
No. 3 (no date) pp. 244-254 (19 figs.), Gicro Szaso discusses successive forms of 
monstrances and censers used in Croat-Slavonian churches. In the north they 
reflect the influence of northern Europe; while the Italian influence is predominant 
in the south. 

Compostela, Bari, and Romanesque Architecture.—<A solution of one of the 
problems of influence and derivation in Romanesque architecture is offered by 
A. Kinastey Porter in Art Studies, I, 1923, pp. 7-21 (6 figs.). Two great pil- 
grimage churches, St. Nicholas at Bari and St. James at Compostela are shown to 
have exerted influences that defy all geographical boundaries. Neither church 
was entirely original in character: St. Nicholas was compounded of Lombard, 
Norman, and local elements; Santiago derived much from France—possibly from 
St. Etienne of Nevers—and combining this with native features, developed a new 
type. Then both St. Nicholas and St. James gave back to the regions from which 
they had borrowed, as well as to other regions, the new creations which they had 
evolved. For these reasons one cannot conceive of influences in the Romanesque 
period as flowing in a single direction. They frequently flow back as well as forth. 

Bari, Modena, and St.-Gilles.—How important it is in any study of the chro- 
nology of mediaeval sculpture to take into account the dated monuments we have 
is shown by A. K. Porter in Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 58-67 (2 pls.). The 
episcopal throne at Bari is definitely dated by documentary evidence in 1098. 
The close analogy to this of the architrave of the Porta dei Leoni in the basilica of 
Bari proves that the architrave is preserved from the earlier church and must 
date about the same time as the throne. Going further afield one finds the same 
analogies in the archivolt of a doorway of the cathedral of Modena, thus proving 
the incorrectness of the date 1160, which French archaeology has assigned to the 
archivolt, and indicating the close relationship between Lombard and Apulian 
sculpture. Similar results are obtained by comparing the Bari sculpture with the 
tomb of S. Alberto at Pontida, the sculptures of Guglielmo at Modena, the sculp- 
tures of the facade at Cremona, and the frieze of St.-Gilles. The analogy of this 
last work with the Bari sculptures and those of the archivolt of Monopoli in 
Apulia, which are by the same hand, is so close as to lead to the conclusion that 
the sculptor of the Bari throne and the Monopoli archivolt was a collaborator in 
the frieze of St.-Gilles. It is impossible, then, to date the St.-Gilles frieze about 
1180, as has been done when internal evidence has been wholly relied upon. 

The Romanesque Signs of the Zodiac.—The sudden appearance of the 
signs of the zodiac as a prominent part of church decoration in the twelfth 
century has hitherto been unexplained. In Art Bulletin, V, 1923, pp. 55-57 
(4 pls.), P. C. Nye investigates the origin of this decoration and finds that though 
the subject occurs in early manuscript illumination that is not the source of the 
sculptural decorations in question; rather, it is to be found in the Mithraic mon- 
uments of the Roman period. Mithraic remains were abundant in the Middle 
Ages and the signs of the zodiac often formed an important part of their symbolic 
relief decoration. It is not surprising, then, that wherever the Mithraea are 
found, there the Romanesque sculptor used the signs. 


ITALY 


The Master of the Olive Madonna.—In Ari Studies, I, 1923, pp. 45-54 (10 
figs.), E. T. DEWALp, starting from the Madonna in 8. Pietro Olive, Siena, and 
six panels closely related to it, attributes to the Master of the Olive Madonna, the 
most interesting follower of Pietro Lorenzetti, a series of important panels. 
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Among them is a part of the group (e.g., the Fogg Nativity) that Berenson at- 
tributed to Ugolino Lorenzetti. 

Miniatures by Giovanni di Paolo.—In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 269-303 (pl.; 24 
figs.), L. Dami publishes some illuminated pages by Giovanni di Paolo in a manu- 
script in the Biblioteca Comunale, Siena. This manuscript and some illustrations 
of the Divine Comedy in the collection of H. Yates Thompson are all that remain to 
show us Giovanni’s work in illumination, the branch of painting where he showed 
himself at his best, for he is never so good in his large paintings as in his small ones. 
The delightful landscapes in the Siena manuscript lead Dam to a discussion of the 
development of Sienese landscape painting, of which Ambrogio Lorenzetti is the 
strongest early representative, and of the influence of Ambrogio upon landscape 
painting in Siena and elsewhere. 

Giuliano Fiorentino.—In Boll. Arie, II, 1923, pp. 337-346 (10 figs.), A. L. MAYER 
makes a study of the twelve alabaster reliefs on the choir screen in the cathedral 
of Valenzia, which were done by Giuliano Fiorentino in the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century. He shows that the relationships which people have thought to 
see between this work and Ghiberti’s Baptistry doors are largely imaginary, that 
Giuliano lacks the classical serenity and beauty of types that one finds in Ghiberti’s 
work, that the types of the former are marked rather by a Gothic naturalism. 
In spite of his name, Giuliano’s work shows closer Sienese connections than Floren- 
tine. The pictorial character of his reliefs is largely derived from miniature work 
and is northern in spirit. It is suggested that he may even have known some of 
the Burgundian art of the school of Sluter, of which there were examples in Spain. 

Tino di Camaino.—In Art in America, XI, 1923, pp. 275-306 (14 figs.), W. R. 
VALENTINER concludes after a careful investigation of the art of Tino di Camaino 
that he is the leading sculptor of the first half of the fourteenth century. His 
early work shows the influence of Giovanni Pisano, but he later evolved an in- 
dividual style, a more simple, less confused composition and a figure of simple 
outline and cubic conception. A number of new attributions are here made to 
him, and there is appended a complete list of the works which the author is sure 
belong to him. Among these the finest single relief belongs to Mr. Henry Gold- 
man, New York. It is a votive relief of the Queen Sanzia, showing the Madonna 
enthroned. Another relief, representing the Madonna and two Saints, has re- 
cently been acquired by the Detroit Art Institute. * And a Madonna statue is in 
the collection of Mr. G. Blumenthal, New York. 

Pisan Painters of the Fourteenth Century.—After Giunta Pisano in the middle 
of the thirteenth century Pisan painting, along with Pisan political power, lost its 
independent vitality. In L’Arte, XXVI, 1923, pp. 33-43 and 72-85 (25 figs.), 
kK. LavaGnino finds that the Pisan painters of the fourteenth century fall into two 
groups, the first composed of those dependent upon Sienese artists, particularly 
the Lorenzetti. This group includes, among the artists whose names can be 
ascertained, Giovanni de Nicola, Cecco di Pietro, Jacopo di Michele, and Getto 
di Jacopo. The second group is made up of painters who mixed Florentine and 
Sienese characteristics. Among these artists are Bernardo Nello and Turino 
Vanni. Most of the examples studied are in the Museo Civice at Pisa, where one 
finds a remarkable collection of local art. 

The Castle of Monselice.—The picturesque, but much damaged, castle of 
Monselice, on the road between Bologna and Venice, is described by A. CALLEGAR 
in Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 155-172 (12 figs.). The oldest part, composed of a keep 
enclosed by walls and towers, was probably erected by Frederick II of Suabia in 
1239. Lower down the hill is a group of buildings known as “Casa Marcello.”’ 
The oldest part of this dates from the eleventh or twelfth century. It was 
probably a palace of the lords of the little nearby town of Este. The present 
aspect of the palace is largely due to restorations of various dates. One of the 
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finest details now to be seen is a Gothic mantlepiece of the fifteenth century. There 
are also remains of interesting mural decorations. 

A Basilian Monastery.—In Boll. Arte, I1, 1923, pp. 529-560 (pl.; 30 figs.), 
P. Orsi describes the architecture, mosaics, paintings, etc., of the monastery of 
Santa Maria del Patire, called Patirion. It is near Rossano in Calabria, and, like 
most of the Basilian monasteries still standing, dates from the Norman period— 
from the twelfth century in this particular case. The dominant note in the 
architecture is Sicilian. The mosaics were probably done by Sicilian masters 
themselves. On the other hand, the marble basins are decorated with a barbarian 
design, apparently by northern artists still under Byzantine influence. 

Messina Goldsmith Work.—In Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 7-22 (18 figs.), E. 
Mavcenri describes the rich treasures of the cathedral of Messina. Most of them 
were saved at the time of the earthquake. They are particularly important for 
tracing the activity of the goldsmiths of Messina, including, as they do, examples 
from the twelfth to the seventeenth century. 


SPAIN 


The Earliest Painted Panels of Catalonia.—In his first article on the earliest 
painted panels of Catalonia in Art Bulletin, V, 1923, pp. 85-101 (12 pls.), W.W.S. 
Coox publishes two paintings in the Episcopal museum at Vich, an altar-frontal 
from Montgrony with the legend of St. Martin (Fig. 3) and a fragment of an 
altar-canopy with the Saviour within a mandorla, flanked by angels. Both 
belong to the twelfth century; the former is not only the earliest preserved ex- 
ample of panel painting in the Iberian peninsula but is one of the earliest known 
in western Europe. The relationships of the paintings to French and English 
work are discussed at length; particularly in the field of illumination close 


parallels are found. 


Figure 3.—ALTAR FRONTAL: VICH. 
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Cistercian Monasteries.—In his fourth article on mediaeval monasteries of the 
province of Valladolid F. AnT6n, in B. Soc. Esp. XX XI, 1923, pp. 97-122 (2 pls.; 
fig.), traces the history and describes the remains of the monastery of Santa Maria 
de Matallana. Ruins of the thirteenth century church are all that remain of the 
old monastery. But these ruins form an imposing mass, with the heaps of stone 
and the rows of broken pillars (each formed originally of twenty columns) marking 
the three naves. The plan of the church and many of its details show close 
relationship with the Huelgas of Burgos. Not the least interesting are the huge 
sculptured sarcophagi left in the remains of the church. These belong in a large 
way to the interesting group of Castellano-Leonese tombs. But they form a closer 
group in themselves, all dating from the end of the thirteenth and beginning of the 
fourteenth century and all obviously inspired by a single model and made by one 
atelier. In his fifth article (ibid., pp. 177-200; 5 pls.; 2 figs.) the same author 
writes a historical sketch of the monastery of Santa Maria de Palazuelos and 
describes its church and the sarcophagi preserved in the church. The Romanesque 
church, which is fairly well preserved, has three naves and a polygonal apse ap- 
proximating a semicircle. It shows close relationships in many respects with the 
church of Matallana discussed above and with that of the Huelgas. Like the 
sarcophagi in Matallana, these of Palazuelos belong to the Castellano-Leonese 
group. 

The Arab Baths of Saragossa.—In Arquitectura, 1923, pp. 135-138 (4 figs.), 
L. pE LA Fiauera describes the ancient Arab baths of Saragossa, which are now 
almost entirely subterranean, and reproduces a photograph of the interior and 
drawings of the ground plan and one of the cross-sections. 

Spanish Castles.—In Arguitectura, 1923, pp. 105-109 (17 figs.), L. T. BatBAs 
gives a short general discussion of the vicissitudes of the great castles built by 
Castilian nobles in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and abandoned in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, when the noble families were almost entirely drawn 
away from their rural homes and absorbed in the court life. A list of some of the 
important castles, with some data in regard to their history and a statement of 
their present condition, is accompanied by an appeal for their preservation. 

Some Churches in Galicia.—In Art Studies, I, 1923, pp. 55-64 (10 figs.), G. G. 
Kina discusses the style and history of some interesting churches of Galicia: at the 
abbey of Meyra, the convent of Ferreyra, La Junquera de Ambia, 8. Marina de 
Aguas Santas, and 8. Julian de Moraine. In each of these one sees Cistercian 
features and the influence of the nearest cathedral. But most significant is the 
presence of oriental elements at Meyra. 

Oriental Features in Spanish Architecture.—In Arquitectura, 1923, pp. 85-92 
(13 figs.), G. G. Kine calls attention to oriental influence visible in mediaeval 
Spanish churches. Among the monuments illustrative of the thesis are San Mig- 
uel de Lino near Oviedo (Asturias), San Juan de las Abadesas (Gerona), and several 
churches of Segovia. 

Mudejar Churches of Calatayud.—In Arquitectura, 1923, pp. 125-134 (28 figs.), 
J. M. L. Lanpa describes some Gothic Mudejar churches of Calatayud which are 
interesting not only in themselves, but also by reason of their being inscribed, in 
some cases, with the names of their Moorish architects. Some of them, such as the 
parochial church in Torralba de Ribota, the church of the Virgin in Tobed, and the 
parochial church of Morata de Jiloca are very rich, elegant, and complicated; 
others, such as the parochial church in Cervera de la Canada and Santa Maria in 
Maluenda, are more simple in plan. 

New Data on Hispano-Moresque Ceramics.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 
76-80 (2 pls.), J. P1s0AN reviews the recent discoveries bearing on the history of 
Hispano-Moresque ceramics. Most important are the finds at Medina Azzara 
and Paterna (near Valencia). The pottery found on the former site is only very 
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fragmentary, but it is important because it can be dated in the tenth century 
through comparison with the decorations of the palace there, and because it is 
evidently the product of local manufacture. At Paterna whole defective vases as 
well as fragments have been found. At both places ceramics of green and man- 
ganese colors were found; and it is suggested that this was, perhaps, the original 
Spanish-Moresque ware, which fell into disfavor on the introduction of the gold 
lustre industry from Egypt or Mesopotamia. 

An Important Spanish Collection.—In B. Soc. Esp. XX XI, 1923, pp. 163-166 
(2 pls.), a description is given of some representative things in the Institute Val- 
encia de Don Juan, a collection that has been privately assembled and so arranged 
in a house that one feels in it none of the weariness of the usual museum. The 
history of Spain is represented here in art from early times to the seventeenth 
century. There are illuminated manuscripts, textiles, metal work, and ceramics 
of importance, besides examples of painting and sculpture. Of special interest 
is the collection of metallic lustre ceramics. 


FRANCE 


Cluny and Romanesque Sculpture.—In R. Arch., fifth series, XVII, 1923, pp. 
255-289, C. OurseEx discusses the réle and place of Cluny in the renaissance of 
sculpture in France in the Romanesque period as portrayed in recent works of 
A. Kingsley Porter, Paul Deschamps, Emile MAle, C. V. Terret, and others. He 
reaches the conclusion that it was from Cluny, not from Moissac, that the renova- 
tion of sculpture was spread abroad in France in the twelfth century, and that 
Cluny received inspiration and even, in some measure, models from the Benedic- 


tine abbeys of Italy. 

Chartres Stained Glass.—A description of the twelfth century stained glass in 
Chartres cathedral is given by M. Ausert in Burl. Mag. XLII, 1923, pp. 266-272 
(2 pls.). This period is represented by only the three high windows over the doors 
of the west facade, but these are almost perfectly preserved. The contrast offered 
by these windows, which were strongly influenced by Suger’s glass at St. Denis 
(now but fragmentarily preserved), to the thirteenth century glass in Chartres is 
pointed out and the realistic character of the subject treatment in the twelfth 
century examples is emphasized. 

The Masters of the West Facade of Chartres.—In Art Studies, I, 1923, pp. 28- 
44 (15 figs.), A. Priest studies the problem of the various personalities represented 
in the sculpture on the west facade of Chartres. There is, first of all, the head- 
master, to whom the best work is, of course, assigned and whose characteristics 
are echoed more or less distinctly in the remaining parts. The assisting masters 
are here designated by names which show their relations to other monuments. 
Thus, the one whose work is closest to that of the headmaster is called, because 
of the likeness of his work to some of that at St.-Denis, the ‘‘St.-Denis Master of 
Chartres.” To him is assigned, among other things, the pilaster with the in- 
scription ‘‘Rogerus,’”’ which has been accepted as an artist’s signature. It is here 
suggested that the name refers to a legend, and is no signature. The “Master of 
the Angels” shows Burgundian features. His work at Chartres is a culmination of 
the Anzy-le-Duc tradition. The “Master of Etampes” shows by the more 
mature nature of his work at Chartres that he worked here after his experience at 
Etampes. Finally, the fifth important sculptor of the west facade of Chartres is 
called the ‘“ Little Master of St.-Gilles,’’ because his work presents so many analo- 
gies to that of one of the sculptors of the early part of the frieze at St.-Gilles. 

Carolingian Art in the Abbey of St. Denis.—In Art Studies, I, 1923, pp. 67—75 
(13 figs.), A. M. Frrenp uses the text of the Greek manuscript of the works of 
Dionysius the Areopagite as an aid in grouping together the works of the school 
of St. Denis. This manuscript, which had been deposited at the abbey of St. 
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Denis about 835, was translated about 858, so that its influence would be expected 
to begin about the latter date. The effect of its treatise concerning angel-lore and 
its story of the miraculous eclipse at the time of the Crucifixion are seen in such 
representative works as the gold cover of the Ashburnham Jewelled Gospels, now 
in the Morgan Library, a miniature in the Sacramentary of Metz, the ivory book- 
cover in the State Library at Munich, and a carved rock crystal in the British 
Museum. Around these works others in the same techniques can be grouped and 
likewise assigned to the school of St. Denis. 

The Iconography of the Pentecost.—In E. Male’s L’Art religieux du XIIe 
sitcle en France the twelfth century French formula of the Pentecost is determined 
on the basis of three representatives, one in the frescoes of Saint-Gilles, Montoire, 
the second in the ‘“ Lectionnaire de Cluny,” and the third on the tympanum of the 
portal of the abbey church of Vézelay. Now, A. Fasre, in Gaz. B.-A. VII, 1923, 
pp. 33-42 (6 figs.), shows that none of these examples referred to are representative 
of the Pentecost. The Montoire fresco represents the Holy Spirit, source of 
grace, without reference to the Pentecost; it is the Holy Spirit as third member of 
the Trinity. The miniature of Cluny represents the risen Christ announcing to 
his Apostles the coming of the Comforter. And the portal of Vézelay represents 
the risen Christ giving the mission to the Apostles to carry the gospel to all peoples. 
The twelfth century formula of the Pentecost which Male describes does not, 
therefore, exist. The Romanesque formula, without the dove, is to be found in 
the Vatican miniature (Ms. Latin 39). 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 

A Lost Picture by Rogier van der Weyden.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 
214-221 (2 pls.), S. Reryacu publishes ten copies of a Deposition which point to a 
lost original by Rogier, painted about 1430. Among them are versions which 
apparently come from the Antwerp School of Quintin Massys; these reveal the 
less severe religious and artistic features of about 1500. 

Diptychs by Rogier van der Weyden.—There are several portraits, obviously 
forming originally the sinister sides of diptychs, which are attributable to van der 
Weyden in his latest period, about 1460. They have almost the same measure- 
ments. For one of them, a portrait of Philippe de Croy, in the Antwerp Museum, 
G. H. pE Loo, in Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 53-58 (pl.), publishes what seems 
to be the dexter wing of the diptych, a Madonna and Child in the collection of 
Mrs. Huntington, New York. The two panels correspond in size and general 
treatment, and the sumptuously bound book which the Child holds suggests that 
the donor was probably an eminent book-lover, as was Philippe de Croy. 


GERMANY 
The Sculptural Decoration of the Holy Sepulchre at Gernrode.—aA new interest 
is attached to the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre in the abbey church at Gernrode by 
the results of H. BrENKEN’s study in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1923, pp. 1-25 (16 
figs.). It has previously been considered that the monumental figure sculpture in 
the chapel is a later addition, probably of the late twelfth century. But the present 
author shows that the monumental figure sculpture was a part of the original 
conception, that it forms an integral part of the architectural scheme. It must, 
therefore, belong to the early twelfth century, and is consequently the oldest 
monument on German soil the architecture of which took into account from the 
first a monumental figure sculpture as decoration and required such a decoration 
for its complete expression. 
SWEDEN 
Mediaeval Textiles of Sweden.—In Art Bulletin, VI, 1923, pp. 11-17 (8 pls.; 
fig.), M.S. Dimanp gives a brief account of two Swedish tapestries, one discovered 
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in the church of Overhogdal in 1910, the second discovered in the church of Skog 
in 1912. Both are decorated with a variety of motives, human figures, animals, 
buildings, and geometrical elements. The Overhogdal example seems the more 
archaic and is to be dated in the eleventh century, while the Skog tapestry belongs 
to the twelfth. The subject matter in both cases is apparently to be interpreted 
as Christian, though pagan motives are found in abundance on the earlier one. 
There are relationships with both Persia and Egypt, which are explained by the 
fact that both Sweden and Egypt were in touch with the same Asiatic territory 
whence came the same decorative elements and techniques. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


British Primitives.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 221-229 (2 pls.), M. Con- 
way reviews the exhibition of British Primitive Paintings in Burlington House. 
The general effect of this remarkable exhibition is to dissipate the prejudice that 
England produced almost no painting in the Middle Ages and that everything in 
which foreign characteristics appear must be assigned to foreign sources. To be 
sure, not a great deal that is British remains, but that is due to the great icono- 
clastic and other destructions; and with extant examples brought together, as they 
are in this exhibition, one can see the undeniable English characteristics running 
through all. Examples are shown from four centuries, the twelfth to the fifteenth 


inclusive. 

Flotsam of Later Anglo-Saxon Art.—In his third article on later Anglo- 
Saxon art H. P. MircuHe t, in Burl. Mag. XLII, 1923, pp. 303-305 (pl.), discusses 
pages from late tenth century and early eleventh century Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts, one of the most fruitful fields of all Romanesque art for originality of sub- 
ject treatment. An ivory carving of the Baptism of Christ, in the collection of 


Martin LeRoy, Paris, is shown by comparison with a page from the Prudentius 
Psychomachia, in the British Museum, to be Anglo-Saxon work of the late tenth 
century instead of Languedoc work of the second half of the twelfth century, as 
previously attributed. In his fourth article, in Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 104- 
117 (3 pls.), the author sums up the characteristics of later Anglo-Saxon art as 
expressed in manuscript decoration. Pages from the Benedictional of St. Aethel- 
wold, the Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, and a Psalter in the British Museum (Cot- 
ton Ms., Tiberius C. VI) are published to illustrate the chief development of later 
Anglo-Saxon art, in the South of England, in its early, middle, and late stages. 
Though outline drawing is prominent in these examples, color also is important. 
Another class of work, in which outline drawing is depended upon exclusively, is 
illustrated by pages from the Caedmon of the Bodleian Library, the Register of 
Newminster, the Psychomachia of Prudentius, ete. The result of the study is to 
show the high quality of Anglo Saxon art of this period, hitherto unappreciated, 
and to indicate that the influence of these artists spread abroad, particularly in 
South German schools. 

The Bayeux Embroidery.—In Ari Bulletin, VI, 1923, pp. 3-7 (2 pls.), R.S 
Loomis studies the origin and date of the famous and much discussed embroidery 
of Bayeux. Documents describing similar work, together with the form of some 
of the inscriptions on the tapestry point to Anglo-Saxon origin, and the Latin 
inscription is explained by the assumption, also based upon literary descriptions 
and one of the scenes on the embroidery, that a clergyman aided the needlewoman 
in the design. The importance given among the figures represented to vassals of 
Bishop Odo suggests a connection of the latter with the textile, and hence a date of 
1077, when Odo dedicated the new cathedral at Bayeux. Further details of 
armor and costume on the embroidery are closely paralleled in the Commentary 
of Beatus on the Apocalypse, executed between 1028 and 1072. 
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The Ancient Triumph in the Renaissance.—At the Winckelmannsfest (1918) 
of the Berlin Archaeological Society, W: Weisbach discussed the revival of the 
ancient idea of the triumph in the time of the Renaissance, after all such forms of 
personal glorification as distinct from religious ceremonies had long been discour- 
aged by the mediaeval church. Beginning about the middle of the fifteenth 
century with pageants in the costume of the time, processions of every sort became 
the rage in Italy, even giving rise to a special form of dramatic composition known 
as trionfi. The artistic reflection of the fashion is seen in the sketch-book of 
Giuliano da Sangallo in the Vatican and in Mantegna’s cycle of the Triumphs of 
Caesar, in which the artist treats the heroic subject in an heroic manner without 
losing the flavor of his own time. In the sixteenth century, with closer study of 
literary sources and more exact imitation of sculptured monuments such as the 
Arch of Titus, the displays became more intensely classical and archaistic and lost 
their freshness and originality, but the idea of the procession as a form of secular 
celebration had become firmly rooted in the popular mind. (Arch. Anz. 1918, 
cols. 145-147.) 

Golden Fleece Portraits.—A contribution to the iconography of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece is made by A. VAN DE Put in Burl. Mag. XLII, 1923, pp. 297-303 
(2 pls.). In a number of fifteenth and sixteenth century portraits of men wearing 
the insignia of the Golden Fleece the subjects are identified, though in most cases 
the artists remain unknown. 

The Altman Collection.—In Gaz. B.-A. VII, 1923, pp. 179-198 (10 figs.), F. 
Mownop writes the first of his series of articles on the Altman collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum, giving the history of the making of this remarkable col- 
lection and describing the paintings in it. 


ITALY 


Gerolamo da Cremona.—In Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 385-404 and 461-478 (2 pls.; 
43 figs.), M. Saumr writes of Gerolamo da Cremona as miniaturist and painter. 
It is in the former réle that we value him most. As such he was able to continue 
Gothic miniature into the full Renaissance. Educated in the school of Mantegna, 
and coming into contact with Liberale in Siena, he gave a large form to his figures 
and animated them with a new dramatic fervor that sometimes amounts to vio- 
lence. His compositions have an aristocratic dignity, and he displays an ability 
to represent beautiful landscapes with great distances that relates his work to the 
best French miniatures such as the T'rés riches Heures of the Duke of Berry. 
Gerolamo’s miniatures are here arranged for the first time in chronological order. 
The study of the miniatures opens the way for attributing to Gerolamo a num- 
ber of paintings, among them, decorations in the sala dei Paramenti, Palazzo 
Venezia, Rome. Besides feeling the influence of other artists himself, Gerolamo 
exercised, through both his miniatures and paintings, influence upon others, 
particularly Sienese and Umbrian artists. A good example of the latter group is 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, who, in his most interesting period of development, shows 
Gerolamo’s influence. 

Lattanzio da Rimini.—In his first article on the Little Masters of Venice, G. 
Fiocco, in Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 363-370 (7 figs.), discusses the work of the 
modest but competent painter, Lattanzio da Rimini. A Madonna and Child in 
the Castle at Berlin belongs to his student days, when he even signs himself Alunno; 
it is a faithful copy of a Madonna by his master, Giovanni Bellini. Later Lat- 
tanzio, though not growing more original, became more diverse in his eclecticism, 
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and we see often the influence of several artists, such as Cima, Carpaccio, and 
Bellini in one picture. 

Evangelista Aquili.—In Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 371-374 (2 figs.), U. Gnout 
publishes some paintings in churches in Collescipoli by Evangelista Aquili of the 
old Roman Aquili family of painters. The paintings have very little originality 
or interest in themselves, being but spiritless reflections of Umbrian art, but they 
at least serve to show to what state the native painting of Rome had arrived before 
the coming of Raphael and Michelangelo. 

The Cisterna Cloister.—In Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 23-37 (18 figs.), L. Respieut1 
describes the present state of the Dominican cloister della Cisterna now walled up 
in the building of the Ministero delle Poste, Rome. Only parts of the columns and 
arches can be seen in the walls of two sides of the garden. This was one of the two 
cloisters in the old convent of Minerva and was built at the end of the fifteenth 


century. The travertine capitals, Corinthian in style, are simple and elegant. 


The marble bases are Attic and probably come from antique monuments. A 
program is here outlined for the restoration of the cloister, which it is hoped will be 


undertaken soon. 

Drawings by Palma Vecchio.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 168-173 (2 
pls.), D. v. HADELN adds to our meagre knowledge of Venetian drawings by ascrib- 
ing four to Palma Vecchio, a pen drawing of a Sacra Conversazione in the British 
Museum, a group of the Madonna and Saints in the same technique in the Teylor 
Museum, Haarlem, a red-chalk drawing of the Madonna and Child belonging to 
Mr. H. Oppenheimer, and a black-chalk drawing of a woman’s head in the Louvre. 

Cassone Pictures in America.—In Art in America, XI, 1923, pp. 231-243 
(8 figs.), P. Scuuprine describes several cassone panels in American collections 
which are decorated with ancient tales. Two of these, which are by Matteo di 
Giovanni, in the Henry E. Huntington collection, New York, and have been dis- 
cussed by F. J. Mather in an earlier number of the same magazine, are here in- 
terpreted as representations of Plutarch’s story of Stratonice. The panel by 
Carpaccio in the Johnson collection, Philadelphia, is interpreted as a representation 
of the story of Phaethon. Two tablets in the Jarves collection relate the story of 
Aeneas and Dido. Three panels in the Kestner Museum, Hannover, are decorated 
with this story by the same master, who for this reason is called by the present 
writer the ‘“‘ Dido-Master,”’ active in Florence about 1445. The story of Jason is 
found on two beautiful panels in the Metropolitan Museum. Their author was 
apparently a pupil of Pesellino. In his second article (ibid. XI, 1923, pp. 
314-322; 2 pls.) the author describes some cassone panels in America which derive 
their subject matter from early Roman history and legend and a few which repre- 
sent contemporary art. Of the former, a panel in the Johnson collection represents 
an episode in the story of the Sabine women. Scenes from the story of Lucrece 
are to be found on panels in the Metropolitan Museum, Mfrs. Gardner’s collection, 
and the Johnson collection. Of contemporary life in Florence, an example is 
shown in a tournament scene on a panel in the Jarves collection and in a number of 
disks celebrating the births of children, in the Metropolitan Museum and else- 
where. Two particularly interesting panels in the Johnson collection relate the 
Decameron story of Nostagio. 

Antonio Veneziano.—Some time ago R. Orrner extended the list of Antonio 
Veneziano’s accepted works beyond the Camposanto frescoes, when he added a 
Madonna in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Now, through analogies to that 
Madonna and to the Camposanto frescoes, he attributes five more panels to this 
artist (in Art in America, XI, 1923, pp. 217-228; 8 figs.). The earliest of these is 
probably the Coronation of the Virgin in the collection of Mr. Arthur Acton, 
Florence. More mature work seems to characterize the panel of the Madonna and 
Angels, in the Kestner Museum, Hannover, and the half figure of St. James, in the 
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University Gallery, Géttingen. Finally, two panels of the half-length figures of 
Sts. Peter and Paul, in the collection by Mr. Charles Loeser, Florence, are in style 
and composition so closely related to the panel of the Boston Madonna as to sug- 
gest that they originally belonged to the same polyptych. 

The Manuscript of the Six Masses.—In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 133-153 (pl.; 
11 figs.), I. Groner discusses one of the gems of the Chigi library, the so-called 
‘“Codice di Pio II,”’ which, however, never belonged to this pope. The manuscript 
contains five large allegorical miniatures on a purple ground and five others deco- 
rated with scenes from the life of Christ. The painting is the work of two Sienese 
miniaturists of the end of the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth. 
One of the characters represented in the miniatures is here identified as Alfonso 
D’ Aragona. 

A Milanese Shield.—In Art in America, XII, 1923, pp. 40-46 (pl.) H. I. Git- 
CHRIST attributes a beautifully engraved shield in the Cleveland museum to 
Geronimo Spacini, the seventeenth century Milanese armorer whose signature 
appears upon a similar shield in the Wallace collection, Hertford House. 

Ascriptions to Antonello da Messina.—In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 3-44 and 99-120 
(44 figs.), B. Berenson publishes a mutilated fresco of St. Sebastian in the mu- 
seum at Verona (Fig. 4), which he ascribes to Antonello da Messina and dates 
about 1476. On the other hand, he rejects the recent attribution to this artist of 
a Madonna with the Child and Infant St. John. The rejection is based not only 
on stylistic grounds, but also on iconographic grounds, particularly with respect to 
the motive of Christ blessing the Infant St. John. A detailed study of this motive 
proves that Antonello’s death antedates its origin by some twenty years. The 
picture in question could not have been painted before the first decade of the 
sixteenth century. It is by a North Italian painter dependent upon the style of 
Bellini. 

A Terra-Cotta Bust by Verrocchio.—<A painted terra-cotta bust of a young man, 
hitherto practically unknown to scholars, is reproduced in color by F. R. Martin 
in Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 3-4 (2 pls.). The beautiful quality of the work 
ascribes it quite certainly to Verrocchio. The painting, too, which, since the 
cleaning away of the eighteenth century overpainting, appears in a remarkably 
good state of preservation, was probably done by Verrocchio. It is so applied as 
to supplement and bring out the modelling, particularly of the face. The youth 
represented is clearly a member of the Medici family; possibly it is Giovanni 
Medici; but that is not at all certain. 

Two Followers of Signorelli.—In L’ Arie, XX VI, 1923, pp. 67—71 (8 figs.), M. 
Sami builds up from several paintings a characterization of the style of two early 
sixteenth century painters working in the manner of Signorelli. The first, Gio- 
vanni Battista, has signed an altarpiece in San Gerolamo, Citta di Castello. 
Documents record two painters named Battista working in Citta di Castello in 
1530. Presumably the altarpiece, which shows many immature features, is the 
youthful work of one of these two. Two painted standards in the Pinacoteca 
Comunale of this town are apparently by the same master, though they are un- 
signed. The second painter here discussed, P. P. Baldinacci, betrays his mediocre 
imitation of Signorelli in a painted standard in S. Croce at Gubbio. The standard 
is documentarily assigned to this artist, though it has been attributed to Bernar- 
dino di Nanni dell’ Eugenia by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, who were unfamiliar with 
the documents.. A painting of the Virgin with the child and Saints, in the Pina- 
coteca Comunale of Citta di Castello shows the peculiarities of Baldinacci. 

Bartolommeo Ammannati.—In L’Arie, XX VI, 1923, pp. 49-66 (17 figs.), L. 
Braai discusses the career of the architect Ammannati. After working with 
Sansovino in Venice, he entered the service of Julius III in Rome. His first work 
was on the tomb of Cardinal Antonio Del Monte in San Pietro in Montorio, where 
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Figure SEBASTIAN: VERONA. 


he executed the design of Vasari and showed the influence which Sansovino had 
had upon him. In his connection with the work on the Villa Giulia Ammannati 
came into contact with Vignola, who was directing the whole undertaking, and 
in most of his designs thereafter showed his influence. This influence was so 
strong that the restorations on the “ Palazzo di Firenze,” in the Campo Marzio, 
which Ammannati undertook immediately after his work on the Villa Giulia, have 
been taken for the work of Vignola. In Florence our artist was employed on the 
Pitti Palace and on other city palaces and country villas. Drawings in a manu- 
script in the Riccardi Library help in determining Ammannati’s authorship of 
some work and in analyzing his style. He is always more rigid and more uniform 
in his work than is Vignola, who influenced him so strongly. The merit of his 
designs does not lie in richness and originality, but in just proportions and the 
harmonious coérdination of the elements. 
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Catena.—In Burl. Mag. XLII, 1923, pp. 239-246 (3 pls.), H. C. BaAKEr analyzes 
the dated works by Catena, gleaning from this study sufficient knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the master from 1500 on to make possible a definite verdict as to 
certain paintings that have long been considered the work of Catena in spite of 
their evident superiority to the rest of his work. The most important result 
obtained is the demonstration that three canvases in the National Gallery, the 
portrait of a youth, St. Jerome in his study, and the great painting of a Knight 
Adoring the Virgin and Child, can find no place among the works of Catena. 
The problem of their real authorship is not entered into here. 

Giorgione Problems.—In his second article on the subject in Burl. Mag. XLII, 
1923, pp. 230-239 (2 pls.), C. Hotmes works out a new distribution of paintings 
(particularly, of important ones in the National Gallery) among contemporaries 
and pupils of Giorgione. Of special interest is the series attributed to Palma 
Vecchio, including the Warrior Adoring the Infant Christ, which has usually been 
considered the work of Catena. Other paintings are assigned to Bonifazio, 
another contemporary of Giorgione, who was influenced by that master. The 
important thing in solving the puzzles connected with these Venetian artists of the 
transition from the fifteenth to the sixteenth century comes out in a study of the 
so-called Gaston de Foix, of the National Gallery, here considered as a study by 
Giorgione for the S. Liberale of the Castelfranco altarpiece. This demonstrates 
the new technique introduced by Giorgione, one dependent wholly upon oil and, 
therefore, freer than the old Bellinesque technique, built upon tempera outline. 
Recognition of the influence of the new technique upon followers and contempo- 
raries of Giorgione helps in classifying their work. 

Parmigianino.—In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 208-231 and 304-327 (32 figs.), M. 
TrNTI! interprets the art of Parmigianino, recognizing in this painter the supreme 
flower of that exquisite Emilian-Ferrarese culture, which culminated in Isabella 
d’Este. A study is made of the indebtedness of Parmigianino’s style to his con- 
temporary artistic surroundings at Parma and Rome and of the influence which the 
gracefulness of his style had not only upon Italian painting in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, but also upon French painting until the time of Fragonard 
and Boucher. 

Medicean Arithmetic.—In Dedalo, IV, 1923, pp. 45-61 (pl.; 10 figs.), G. Braai 
publishes and explains some of the pages from a manuscript on arithmetic in the 
Biblioteca Riccardiana. Letters tell us of a good many books that were used in 
the education of the children of Lorenzo the Magnificent. But this is the only 
one of these that is now to be found in the Medicean Library. We may well 
regret their loss if the others were as interesting as this. The multiplication tables 
are enclosed in architectural designs, and all the problems are illustrated with 
delightful illuminations (Fig. 5). 

Drawings by Pontormo.—In Art Studies, I, 1923, pp. 65-66 (3 figs.), F. M. 
Capp recognizes in two drawings, one in the Louvre, the other in the Uffizi, pre- 
liminary studies for Pontormo’s painting of the’ Halberdier in the collection of 
C. C. Stillman, New York. 

The Estense Eros.—Among the objects returned from Austria to Italy by the 
1920 treaty is a little bronze Eros, which comes back to its home, Modena. It has 
been attributed to the school of Donatello and even to Donatello himself, and the 
motive has been interpreted as Eros bending his bow. In Boll. Arte, II, 1923, pp. 
433-457 (19 figs.), A. CoLasant! brings into the study of this statuette another in 
the National Museum at Naples. He shows that both are copies of the same 
original, which must have been a Roman marble, which, in turn, copied a Greek 
bronze, probably of the fourth century B.c. The motive cannot be definitely 
interpreted, but at least it is certain that it is not the bending of the bow. Both 
copies are clearly by the same artist, and that artist is not Donatello. The charm- 
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ing action of the figure suggests an original artist, but details of execution betray 
the hand of a copyist. This disparity is explained by the fact that the model 
was probably a damaged piece and the copyist had to depend somewhat on his 
own resources for details. He is here identified as Pier Jacopo Bonacolsi, called the 
antique, a Mantuan medalist and sculptor, in the service of the Gonzaga. He 
copied many classical sculptures and restored others. 

Tintoretto Originals and Replicas.—After the general observation that Tin- 
toretto, driven by a great thirst for artistic creation, painted most of his enormous 
output with his own hands, D. v. HapELn, in Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 286- 
293 (4 pls.), instances a few cases in which replicas came from the master’s studio. 
In these instances the original can quite easily be distinguished from the replica 
by the superiority of composition and painting in the former. The replicas were 
largely left to assistants. 
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Aesthetics of Leonardo and Michelangelo.—From a combined view of their 
writings and art L. Venturi, in Gaz. B.-A. VII, 1923, pp. 43-52 (3 figs.), shows 
Leonardo, above passion and emotion, cared most of all for the general expression 
which could be obtained by a gradation of shadows, avoiding all sharp contours 
and all bold relief, while Michelangelo, suffering intensely and struggling with 
passions, felt the need of defining everything clearly. This explains the pictorial 
quality of Leonardo’s work as opposed to the sculpturesque quality of Michel- 
angelo’s. 

The Realism of Leonardo da Vinci.—In his study of Leonardo’s realism R. 
SCHNEIDER, in Gaz. B.-A. VII, 1923, pp. 135-154 (12 figs.) finds that the examples 
of this realism are not to be sought in the paintings which have come down to us 
but in the drawings, which Leonardo made for himself. The great variety of 
realistic studies made in these drawings is here discussed. 

Leonardo as Sculptor.—The growing interest in Leonardo’s activity in sculpture 
has added several ascriptions to him, among them the stucco relief of the Madonna 
owned by Mr. G. B. Dibblee, London. This ascription has been championed 
by T. Cook in a handsome book and by A. Venturi in an article in L’ Arte, 1922. 
In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 67-69 (pl.), E. MaciaGan gives his reasons for 
not accepting this attribution. He considers the relief the work of an unidentified - 
sculptor working under the influence of Verrocchio. 

Italian Portraits of the Quattrocento.—In Art in America, XII, 1923, pp. 3-13 
(6 figs.), W. Bons traces briefly the development and decline of portrait art in 
fifteenth century Italy. Most of the illustrations cited are in American collec- 
tions, and some important attributions are incidental to the study. 


SPAIN 
Paintings by El Greco.—In B.A.I. Chicago, XVIII, 1924, pp. 30-34 (6 figs.) 


M. C. has a short article on the paintings of El Greco in the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. The Assumption of the Virgin belongs to the permanent collection of the 
Institute, and the Gray collection includes a painting of St. Martin sharing his 
cloak, a picture of St. Francis, an Annunciation, and a Parting of Christ and the 
Virgin. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 

Self-Portraits by Ferdinand Bol.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 153-154 
(3 pls.), J. H. J. Mectaart makes additions to Dr. Bredius’ list of self-portraits by 
Ferdinand Bol. 

Maes.—In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 16-22 (2 pls.), W. R. VALENTINER 
ascribes some drawings, formerly attributed to Rembrandt, to Nicolas Maes. 
These drawings, done with pen and black chalk blended with red chalk and wash, 
are in the British Museum, the National Gallery, in the collection of the Earl of 
Dalhousie, and in collections at Dresden. Mr. Valentiner says that, although the 
types are Rembrandtesque, the “‘short, squat figures” and the “heavy quality of 
line”’ are characteristic of Maes, and that, furthermore, the frequent clumsiness 
of this heavy line and the occasional faulty drawing of the figures is “hardly 
thinkable in Rembrandt.” 

A Lost Lucas van Leyden.—-In Burl. Mag. XLIII, 1923, pp. 124-129 (pl.), 
L. Demonts publishes a painting of a Woman Reading her Fortune by Cards, 
owned by M. Luzarche d’Azay, department of Indre, France. It is evidently a 
copy of a lost painting by Lucas van Leyden, one which, to judge by the copy, 
must have been done in the master’s early youth. 

Pieter Brueghel’s ‘Fall of Icarus.”—In Art Studies I, 1923, pp. 22-27 
(pl.), A. E. Byr writes an appreciative essay on the art of Pieter Brueghel, 
showing that the “Fall of Icarus,” in the Brussels museum, is, with its superb 
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landscape and marine view, the most characteristic work we have by the artist. 
Brueghel had many predecessors in landscape painting, but he kept closer to 
nature than these predecessors, so that in some of his work, as in the painting here 
illustrated, he showed himself a luminist—the first luminist—the forerunner of 
Claude and of Turner. 

Rembrandt’s Old Woman Cutting her Nails.—In B. Meir. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 
16-17, B. B (urrovGus) disputes the validity of a recent criticism of the picture 
of the Old Woman Cutting her Nails in the Altman collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum. The crackle of the picture shows in how few and unimportant parts 
there has been any repainting. The piecing of the canvas to which Dr. Van Dyke 
refers as a patch antedates the picture. The signature and date on the canvas are 
to be regarded as authentic. 


GERMANY 


Hans Weiditz and Hans Frank.—In spite of the great difference in the early 
sixteenth century, between the art of Augsburg and that of Strassburg, the former 
partaking of the Renaissance in character, the latter still remaining Gothic, a 
combination of the two appears in the work of the Augsburg engraver, Hans 
Weiditz, as interpreted by M. Griinwatp in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1923, pp. 26-36 
(8 figs.). This combination is to be explained by the fact that, though all the 
work we know by Weiditz was done after he settled at Augsburg, his formative 
years were spent in Strassburg. It is Hans Frank who, among Strassburg artists, 
seems to have exercised special influence upon him. Weiditz was the more gifted 
artist of the two, but in many details, particularly in his work of about 1517-18, 
the influence of Frank is to be detected. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Three-Pointed Stone Idols of the West Indies.—In Am. Anthr. XXV, 1923, 
pp. 56-71 (2 pls.; fig.), ApoLFo pe Hosros proposes a new interpretation of the 
curious three-pointed idols or zemi of the West Indies. They were used to stimu- 
late vegetable growth, and their form is suggested by that of the edible tuber of the 
yauti plant, which has “eyes” or conoid projections such as appear on the three- 
pointed idols. Animistic conceptions led the makers of these idols to modify their 
shape in part into likenesses of the human face or into forms of birds or reptiles 
friendly or unfriendly to plant life. Some of the idols show incised designs which 
seem to be purely decorative. The concavity at the base of some of the stones 
seems to have been intended to facilitate their attachment to a stone collar, which 
was another symbol of plant life, probably developed independently of the zemi. 
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haye; Ein Amtsgenosse des Dichters 


Horatius in Antiochia Pisidiae, von 
H. Dessau; The Lydian Language, by 
J. Fraser; ’Miettes d’histoire byzan- 
tine ([Ve—Vle siécle), par H. Gre- 
goire; The Hittites and Egypt, by H. 
R. Hall; Inscription grecque de Suse, 
par B. Haussoullier; Gymnische und 
andere Agone in Termessus Pisidiae, 
von R. Heberdey; Some Coins of 
Southern Asia Minor, by G. F. Hill; 
- The South Cappadocian and Lycaon- 
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ian Hittite Monuments, by D. G. 
Hogarth; Die Kulte Lydiens, von J. 
Keil; Skepsis in the Troad, by W. 
Leaf; The Assyrians in Asia Minor, 
by A. T. Olmstead; Diana pergaea, 
da B. Pace; Eumenia, par G. Radet; 
Examples of Isaurian Art: The Screen 
in Isaurian Monuments, by Agnes M. 
Ramsay; Ignatius, Bishop of Anti- 
och, and the ’Apxeia, by S. Reinach; 
Two New Epitaphs from Sardis, by 
D. M. Robinson; The Archer at Soli 
in Cilicia, by E. G. S. Robinson; 
Notes on the Economic Policy of the 
Pergamene Kings, by M. Rostovt- 
zeff; The Languages ‘of Asia Minor, 
by A. H. Sayce; Two New Cappado- 
cian Greek Inscriptions, by A. Sou- 
ter; Eros und Psyche auf einem 
Bronzerelief aus Amisos, von T. 
Wiegand; Zu Inschriften aus Klein- 
asien, von A. Wilhelm; Ein kleines 
historisches Monument, von R. Zahn. 
Manchester, 1923, Manchester Uni- 
versity Press. xxxviii, 477 pp.; 14 
pls. 8vo. 35s.——J. G. Anderson, 
The Cave-Deposit at Sha Kuo T’un 
in Fengtien. (Palaeontologia Sinica, 
series D, Vol. I, Fase. 1.) Peking, 
1923, Geological Survey of China. 
43 pp. English text, 25 pp. Chinese 
text, 12 pls. with explanatory text. 
4to. Annales de |’Institut arché- 
ologique du Luxembourg, LII-—LIV, 
1921-1923. Arlons, 1923, Willems. 
8vo. 465 fr. 


Ludwig Bachhofer, Die Kunst der jap- 


anischen Holzschnittmeister. Mu- 
nich, 1922, Wolff. 125 pp.; 69 
figs. Ato. R. Bartoccini, Guida 
del museo di Tripoli. Tripoli, 1922, 
Tip. Scuola di arti. 64 pp.; 11 pls. 
16mo. B. C. Batthacharya, Indian 
Images. I. The Brahmanic Icon- 
ography. Calcutta, 1921, Thacker 
Spink. x, xxxvii, 79 pp. 16mo. 

Rudolf Bernouilli, Ausgewiihlte Meis- 
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terwerke ostasiatischer Graphik in 
der Bibliothek fiir Kunst und Kunst- 
gewerbe in Berlin. Plaueni. V., 1923, 
C. F. Schulz. vii, 110 pp.; 40 pls.; 8 
figs. 4to.—Franz Boas, Handbook 
of American Indian Languages, Part 
2. (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 40.) The Takelma Lan- 
guage of Southwestern Oregon, by 
Edward Sapir (pp. 1-296); Coos, by 
Leo G. Frachtenberg (pp. 297-430); 
Siuslawan, by Leo G. Frachtenberg 
(pp. 431-630); Chukchee, by Walde- 
mar Bogoras (pp. 631-903). Wash- 
ington, 1922, Government Printing 
Office. 903 pp. 8vo. Ernst 
Boerschmann, Baukunst und Land- 
schaft in China. Eine Reise durch 
12 Provinzen. Berlin, 1923, Was- 
muth. xxv pp.; 288 pls. Ga-—-ll, 
Boerschmann, Picturesque China, 
Architecture and Landscape: a jour- 
ney through twelve provinces. New 
York, 1923, Brentano. 314 pp.; figs. 
4to. $6. ‘W. Bollger, Fihrer 
durch die Geschichts- und Kunst- 
denkmiler von Baselland. Basel, 
1923, Helbing und Lichtenhahn. 137 
pp.; 54 figs. 8vo. Joseph Breck 
and Frances Morris, The James F. 
Ballard Collection of Oriental Rugs. 
New York, 1923, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. xxvii, 71 pp.; 129 pls.; 
57 figs. S8vo. Martin S. Briggs, 
Muhammadan Architecture in Egypt 
and Palestine. Oxford, 1923, Claren- 
don Press. Text; 250 figs. 4to. 

Percy Brown, Indian Painting under 
the Mughals, a.p. 1550—a.p. 1750. 
Oxford, 1923, Clarendon Press. Text 
and 72 pls. 4to. W. H. Buckler, 
Historical and Archaeological Op- 
portunities in the Near East. Balti- 
more, 1922. 11 pp. 8vo. Die 
Buddha-Legende auf den Flach- 
reliefs der ersten Galerie des Stupa 
von Boro-Budur, Java. Verkleinerte 
Wiedergabe der Umrisszeichnungen 
von F.C. Wilsen. (Verdéffentlichung- 
en des Forschungsinstituts fiir ver- 
gleichende Religionsgeschichte, Bd. 
2.) Leipsic, 1923, Harrassowitz. 8 
pp.; 40 pls. 4to.——Otto Burch- 
ardt, Chinesische Bronzegefiisse. 
(Bibliothek der Kunstgeschichte, Bd. 
54.) Leipsic, 1923, 12 
pp.; 20 figs. 8vo. J. B. Bury, S. 
G. Cook, and F. E. Adcock, editors, 
The Cambridge Ancient "History. 
Vol. I. pt and Babylonia to 1580 
B.C. Cambridge, 1923, University 
Press. 


xxii, 704 pp. S8vo. 35s. 
David I. Bushnell, Jr., Villages of the 
Algonquian, Siouan, and Caddoan 


Tribes West of the Mississippi. 
(Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 77.) Washington, 
Government Printing Office. 211 
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[Vot. XXVIII, 1924 
pp.; 55 pls. S8vo. Howard Crosby 
Butler, 1872-1922. (Memorial vol- 
ume.) Princeton, New Jersey, 1923, 
Princeton University Press. 12mo. 
$2. 

Dr. Capitan, La préhistoire. Paris, 
1923, Payot. 160 pp.; pls. 16mo. 
4 fr. Carnac, fouilles faites dans 
la region, par Z. Le Rouzic, M. et 
Mme. Saint-Just Péquart. Paris, 
1922, Berger-Levrault, 32 pp.; figs. 
8vo.——William Cohn, Ostasiatische 
Portratmalerei. (Bibliothek der 
Kunstgeschichte, Bd. 43.) Leipsic, 
1923, Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 pls. 8vo. 
——Ernst Cohn-Wiener, Das Kunst- 
gewerbe des Ostens. Aegypten, Vor- 
derasien, Islam, China und Japan. 
Geschichte, Stile, Technik. Berlin, 
1923, Verlag fiir Kunstwissenschaft. 
256 pp.; pls.; figs. S8vo. Congrés 
d’histoire de l’art. (Paris, 26 sep- 
tembre-5 octobre 1921.) Compte 
rendu analytique. Paris, 1922, Les 
Presses Universitaires de France. 
239 pp. 8vo. 10 fr. A. K. Coo- 
maraswamy, Catalogue of the Indian 
Collections in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. Parts I-II. Boston, 

1923, Museum of Fine Arts. viii, 150 
PP.; pls. 4to. M. E. Cum- 
mington, The Early Iron Age In- 
habited Site at All Cannings Cross 
Farm, Wiltshire. Devizes, 1924, G. 
Simpson. 204 pp.; 53 pls. 4to. 25s. 

T. W. Danzeland E. Fuhrmann, Mexico. 
3 vols. (Schriften-Reihe Kulturen 
der Erde, Bd. 11-13.) Hagen i. W., 
1922, Falkwang. 59, 32, 53 pp.; 67, 
76, 99 pls. 4to. Dictionnaire 
archéologique de la Gaule. Epoque 
celtique. II. 6. Paris, 1923, Impr. 
nationale. Pp. 649-785. 4to.—— 
Ernst Diez, Einfiihrung in die Kunst 
des Ostens. Vienna, 1923, Avalun- 
Verlag. 160 pp.; 4 pls.; 69 pp. with 
figs. 8vo. F. ‘Dinsmore, Mandau 
and Hidatsa Music. (Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 80.) 
Washington, 1923, Government 
Printing Office. 192 pp.; 19 pls. 8vo. 

Carl Finstein, Afrikanische Plastik. 
(Orbis Pictus, Bd. 7.) Berlin, 1923, 
Wasmuth. 32 pp.; 48 pp. of figs. 
4to. Carl Einstein, Der friihere 
japanische Holzschnitt. (Orbis Pic- 
tus, Bd. 16.) Berlin, 1923, Wasmuth. 
24 pp.; 48 pp. of figs. 4to. Robert 
Eisler, Orpheus, the Fisher. Com- 
parative Studies in Orphic and Early 
Christian Cult Symbolism. London, 
1921. xvii, 302 pp.; 76 pls. 
Elencho degli edifici monumentali. 
XLV (Provincia di Chieti). Rome, 
1921, Tip. Operaia. 78 pp. 16mo. 
——Roy Elston, The Traveller’s 
Handbook for Constantinople, Gal- 
lipoli, and Asia Minor. London, 
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1923, Thomas Cook. viii, 220 pp. 
6s. Epigraphica Caranatica. Vol. 
II. Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola. 
Revised edition. By Praktana-Vi- 
marsa-Vichakshana and others. (My- 
sore Archaeological Series.) Banga- 
lore, 1923, Government Book De- 
partment. vi, 212, 171, 193, 36 pp. 


4to. 
Reginald A. Fessenden, The Deluged 
Civilization of the Caucasus Isthmus. 
Boston, 1923, T. J. Russell. 139 pp. 
4to. $5. Die Feuerbestattung 
und ihre kulturelle Bedeutung. Der 
Tempel des Friedens. Hrsg. von G. 
Schlyter. Leipsic, 1923, H. Kessler. 
xxii, 394 pp.; figs. 8vo. jJ. W. 
Fewkes, Designs on Prehistoric Pot- 
tery from the Mimbres Valley, New 
Mexico. (Smithsonian Miscellane- 
ous Collection, Vol. No. 6.) 
WwW ‘ashington, 1923, Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 47 pp.; figs. S8vo. 
W. Fewkes, A Prehistoric Island 
Culture Area of America. Thirty- 
fourth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, 1912-1913. 
Washington, 1922, Government 
Printing Office. Pp. 35-281; 120 pls.; 
69 figs. Ernst Flemming, Textile 
Kiinste. Weberei, Stickerei, Spitze. 
Geschichte, Technik, Entwicklung. 


Berlin, 1923, Verlag fir Kunstwissen- ‘ 


schaft. 384 pp.; 6 pls.; 223 figs. 
8vo. A. Foucher, L’art gréco- 
bouddhique du Gandhara. Etude 
sur les origines de l’influence classique 
dans |’art bouddhique de |’Inde et de 
l’Extréme-Orient. II, 2. Paris, 
1922, Leroux. Pp. 401-809; figs. 
8vo. Cyril Fox, The Archaeology 
of the Cambridge Region: a Topo- 
graphical Study of the Bronze, Early 
Iron, Roman and Anglo-Saxon Ages, 
with an Introductory Note on the 
Neolithic Age. Cambridge, 1923, 
University Press. xxv, 360 pp. 8vo. 
31s, 6d. D. Frey and G. Gugen- 
bauer, Oesterreichische Kunstschitze 
und Altertumstiitten. Vienna, 1922, 
Mickl. iii, 106 pp.; figs. 
Ernst Fuhrmann, Afrika. 


Sakral- 
kulte. Vorgeschichte des Hiero- 


glyphen. (Schriften-Reihe Kultur 
der Erde, Bd. 6.) Hagen i. W., 1922, 
Folkwang. 59 pp.; 121 pp. of figs. 
4to. Ernst F nn, Neu- 
Guinea. (Schriften-Reihe Kulturen 
der Erde, Bd. 14.) Hagen i. W., 
1922, Folkwang. 51 pp.; 114 pp. of 
figs. ; xvi pp. of ornamental designs. 
4to. Ernst nn, Peru, 2. 
(Schriften-Reihe Kulturen der Erde, 
Bd. 2.) 24 pp.; 100 pp. of figs. 4to. 

Ernst Fuhrmann, Tlinkit und 
Haida. Indianerstiimme der West- 
kiiste von Nordamerika. Kultische 
Kunst und Mythen des Kulturkreises. 
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(Schriften-Reihe Kulturen der Erde, 
Bd. 22.) Hagen i. W., 1922, Folk- 
wang. 41 pp.; 61 pp. of figs. 4to. 


Joseph Gautier, Petit précis d’histoire 


de l’ornement. I. L’antiquité; les 
arts orientaux. Paris, 1923, Pion- 
Nourrit. 47 pp.; pls. 8vo. 5.50 fr. 
——Richard Glazier, Historic Tex- 
tile Fabrics. London, 1923, Batsford. 
xiv, 120 pp. 8vo. 21s. Heinrich 
Gliick, Die Kunst der Osmanen. 
(Bibliothek der Kunstgeschichte, Bd. 
45.) Leipsic, 1923,Seemann. 12 pp.; 
22 pls. S8vo. Heinrich Gliick, Die 
Kunst der Seldschuken in Kleinasien 
und Armenien. (Bibliothek der 
Kunstgeschichte, Bd. 61.) Leipsic, 
1923, Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 pls. 8vo. 

Charles Gravelle, Quatre con- 
férences sur Angkor. Annam, 1923, 
Quinhon. 88 pp. 16mo. Ernst 
Grosse, Die ostasiatische Plastik. 
Ziirich, 1922, Seldwyla. 39 pp.; 31 
pls. 8vo. Ferdinand Guggen- 
heim, Indische Kunst. (Religidse 
Kunst.) Dresden, 1923, Reissner. 
152 pp.; 35 figs. S8vo. A Guide to 
the Anglo-Saxon and Foreign Teu- 
tonic Antiquities in the Department 
of British and Medieval Antiquities. 
London, 1923, British Museum. xii, 
179 pp. 8vo. 2s. 6d.—S. N. 
Guopa, Catalogue of Paintings in the 
Central Museum, Lahore. Calcutta, 
1923, Baptist Mission Press. 156 
pp.; pls. 8vo. Rs. 15. 


E. Hannover, Keramisk Haandbog. 


II, 1. Kina, Korea, Japan. Copen- 
hagen, 1923, Koppel. 298 pp.; figs. 
4to. 50 kr. -. S. C. Harvey, 
The Ancient Temple at Avebury and 
Its Gods. London, 1923, Watts. 45 
pp.; figs. 12mo, 2s. 6d.——Fritjof 
Hazelius, Nordisk konstbibliografi, 
1920. Lund, 1922, Glerup. 36 pp. 
8vo. 5 kr.——F. Hermet, Les graf- 
fites de Graufesenque prés Millan. 
(Aveyrn.) Rodez, 1923, Carrére. 
185 pp.; figs. Svo.——Ernst Herz- 
feld, Der Wandschmuck der Bauten 
von Samarra und seine Ornamentik. 
(Forschungen zur islamischen Kunst, 
2. Die Ausgrabungen von Samarra, 
Bd. 1.) Berlin, 1923, Reimer. xii, 
236 pp.; 101 pls.; 321 figs. 4to.—— 
R.L. Hobson, The Wares of the Ming 
Dynasty. New York, 1923, Scrib- 
ner. xvi, 240 pp.; 50 pls.; figs. 8vo. 
$25. W. H. Holmes, The Na- 
tional Gallery of Art: catalogue of the 
collections. Washington, 1922, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 98 pp.; 
figs. Svo. $1.———Otto Héver, In- 
dische Kunst. (Jedermanns Biich- 
erei.) Breslau, 1923, Hirt. 132 pp;. 
54 figs. S8vo. 


Islamische Architektur. Aus dem Eng- 


lischen iibertragen von H. T. Bossert. 
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(Orbis Pictus, Bd. 14.) Berlin, 1923, 
Wasmuth. 16 pp.; 48 pp. of figs. 
Ato. 

Heinrich Jacoby, 
orientalischer Teppiche. 
1923, Scarabius-Verlag. x, 140 pp.; 
51 pls.; 99 figs. 4to. c. Jaeger 
and G. Fraunberger, Kunstgliser. 
Munich, 1922, Verlag fiir praktische 
Wissenschaft. 295 pp.;100 pls. S8vo. 
——Péres Jaussen and Savignac, 
Mission archéologique en <Arabie. 
Ill. Paris, 1922,Geuthner. 142 pp.; 
21 figs. S8vo. J, A. Jeancon, Ex- 
cavations in the Chama Valley, New 
Mexico. (Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Bulletin 81.) Washington, 
1923, Government Printing Office. 
80 pp.; 65 pls.; 38 figs. Svo. P. 
Jeannerat de Beerski, Angkor: Ruins 
in Cambodia. London, 1923, Grant 
Richards. 304 pp. 8vo. 8s. 
Camille Jullian, De la Gaule a la 
France: Nos origines historiques. 
Paris, 1922, Hachette. 256 pp. S8vo. 


Sammlung 
Berlin, 


8 fr. 

R. ee Blood Revenge, War, and 
Victory Feasts among the Jibaro 
Indians of Eastern Ecuador. (Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 
79.) Washington, 1923, Government 
Printing Office. 94 pp.;10 pls. S8vo. 

August Késter, Das antike See- 
wesen. (Kunst und Kultur, Bd. 3.) 
Berlin, 1923, Schoetz und Parrhys- 
ius. 254 pp.; 104 figs. 8vo.—A.L. 
Kroeber, Anthropology. New York, 
1923, Harcourt, Brace. 532 pp.; figs. 
Svo. $4.50. N. J. Krom, In- 
leiding tot de Hindoe-Javaansche 
kunst. 2 druk. The Hague, 1923, 
Nijhoff. xvi, 490, viii, 491 pp.; 112pls. 
8vo. 35g. H.Kuhn, Die Kunst der 
Primitiven. Munich, 1923, Delphin- 
Verlag. 246 pp.; 215 figs. 4to. 

Die Kunst- und Altertums-Denk- 
male in Wiirttemberg. Ergiinzungs- 
Atlas. Lfg. 36-40. Donaukreis, O. 
A. Miinsingen and O. A. Ravens- 
burg. on 1923, Neff. 10 
pls. Folio. Kunstgewerbemu- 
seum Frankfurt a. M., Ausstellung 
chinesischer Keramik, 1923. Frank- 
furt a. M., 1923, Englert und Schlos- 
ser. 151 pp.;46 pls. 8vo. Julius 
Kurth, Der chinesische Farbendruck. 
(Ostasiatische Graphik.) Plauen i. 
V., 1922, C. F. Schulz. vii, 87 pp.; 
36 pls.; 12 figs. 4to. Julius 
Kurth, Die Primitive des Japanholz- 
schnittes in ausgewahlten Blattern. 
Dresden, 1922. 69 pp.; 44 pls. 8vo. 
- Lamperez y Romea, Arquitectura 
civil espafiola de los siglos I al XVIII. 
I. Arquitectura privada. Madrid, 
1922, Caleja. 693, 619 pp.; 792, 380 
figs. 4to. 137 p.——E. La Roche, 
Indische Baukunst, II-III. Munich, 
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1921-22, Bruckmann. x, 224 pp.; 
165 pls. Folio. 1200 fr. Albert 
von Le Coq, Die Spat- 
antike in Mittelasien. ‘TI. Die 
Plastik. (Ergebnisse der Kgl. 
Turfan-Expeditionen.) Berlin, 1922, 
Reimer. 30 pp.; 7 figs.; 45 pls.; 2 
maps. 4to. Albert von Le Cog, 
Die buddhistische Spatantike in Mit- 
telasien. Tl.2. Die manichaeischen 
Miniaturen. (Ergebnisse der Kgl. 
Preuss. Turfan-Expeditionen.) 64 
pp.; 10 pls. 11 figs. 4to. Walter 
Lehmann, Altmexikanische Kunst- 
geschichte. (Orbis Pictus, Bd. 8.) 
Berlin, 1922, Wasmuth. 27 pp.; 48 
pp. of figs. 4to. Walter Lehmann, 
Kunstgeschichte des alten . Peru. 
(Ver6éffentlichungen des _ Forsch- 
ungsinstituts des Museums fiir 
Vélkerkunde, Berlin.) Berlin, 24, 
Wasmuth. 68 pp.; 128 pls.; figs. 
4to.— Walter Lehmann, The Art of 
Old Peru. Under the editorship of 
Walter Lehmann, assisted by Hein- 
rich Doering. London, 1923, Benn. 
68 pp.; xii, 128 pls. 4to. £55s.—— 
Das Licht des Ostens. Die Weltan- 
schauungen des mittleren und fernen 
Asiens: Indien, China, Japan und 
ihr Einfluss auf das religiése und 
sittliche Leben, auf Kunst und Wis- 
senschaft dieser Linder. Unter Mit- 
wirkung von Otto Fischer (u. a.). 
Hrsg. von M. Kern. Stuttgart, 1922, 
Union. iii, 597 pp.; 4 pls.; 408 figs. 
4to——F. E. Loewenstein, Die 
Handzeichnungen der japanischen 
Holzschnittmeister. (Ostasiatische 
Graphik, Bd. 2.) Plauen i. V., 1922, 
Schulz. vii, 71 pp.; 32 pls. 4to. 
Amedeo Maiuri, Rodi. (Il Piccolo Cic- 
erone Moderno, No. 21.) Rome, 
Milan, 1922, Alfieri e Lacroix. 170 
pp.; 64 pls. 151. Sir John Mar- 
shall, Annual Report of the Director- 
General of Archaeology in India, 
1920-1921. Calcutta, Government 
Printing. 57 pp.;20 pls. Rs. 2. 
David Masters, The Romance of 
Excavation. London, 1923, Lane. 
xiv, 291 pp.; figs. 8vo. 6s. 6d.— 
Mélanges Godefroid Kurth. II. 
Mémoires littéraires, philologiques et 
archéologiques. Liége, 1908, Vail- 
lant Carmanne. 360 pp.~——Mé- 
moires de l'Institut national de 
France. Académie des inscriptions 
et belles-lettres. XLII. Paris, 1922, 
Klincksieck. 442 pp.; pls. 4to. 24 
f Chinese 


Painting as Reflected in the Thought 
and Art of Li Lung-Mien, 1070-1106. 


New York, 1923, Duffield. 263 pp.; 
pls. 4to. $10.——Dorothy Mills, 
The Book of the Ancient World for 
Younger Readers. New York, 1923, 
Putnam. xii, 218 pp. $1.90.—— 
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Henry Minetti, Osmanische provinz- 
iale Baukunst auf dem Balkan. Han- 
over, 1923, Orient-Buchhandlung H. 
Lafaire. 72 pp.; 2 pls.; 119 figs. 4to. 

J. Reid Moir, The Great Flint 
Implements of Cromer, Norfolk. 
Ipswich, 1923, Harrison. 39 pp.; 
figs. Miiller, Oldti- 
dens kunst i Danmark. I. Bronze- 
alderens Kunst. Copenhagen, 
1921, Reitzel. 62 pp.; figs. 4to. 15 
kr. E. van Muyden, Souvenirs de 
la Campagne romaine. -Geneva, 
1923, Boissonnas. iv, xxiv, 67 pp.; 
24 pls. 8vo. 21 fr. 

F. D. J. Paruck, Sassanian Coins. Lon- 
don, 1923, Luzac. 500 pp.; 60 pls. 
4to. 100s. Wilhelm Paulcke, 
Steinzeitkunst und moderne Kunst. 
Stuttgart, 1923, Schweizerbart. viii, 
61 pp.; 68 pls.; figs. 4to.——Wil- 
helm Paulcke, Die Ur-Anfiinge der 
Bildschrift in der Alt-Steinzeit. (Ver- 
handlungen des Naturwissens. Ver- 
eins, Karlsruhe i i. B., 29.) 27 pp.; 8 
pls.; figs. Svo.——G. E. Pazaurek, 
Die Tapete. Beitriige zu ihrer Ge- 
schichte und dsthetischer Wertung. 
Stuttgart, 1922, Hidecke. 87 pp.; 
pls. 8vo. W. J. Perry, The Chil- 
dren of the Sun: an enquiry into the 
early history of civilization. Lon- 
don, 1923, Methuen. xiv, 551 pp. 
8vo. 18s. Friedrich Perzyiiski, 
Der japanische Farbenholzschnitt. 
(Kunstsammlung Brandus, Bd. 13.) 
Berlin, 1922, Brandus. 80 pp.; figs. 
8vo. Reinhard Piper, Die schéne 
Frau in der Kunst. Munich, 1923, 
Piper. 155 pp.; 125 figs. 8vo. 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, XXIV, 1921-22. 
Cambridge, 1923, Deighton Bell. 
112 pp. S8vo. 10s. Proceedings 
of the Orkney Antiquarian Society, 
I, 1922-1923. Kirkwall, 1923, The 
Society. 72 pp. S8vo. 

Carl and Erich Rademacher, Neufunde 
des Prihistorischen Museums der 
Stadt Kéln. (Ver6ffentlichungen 
der Kélner anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft, 1922, H. 2.) Cologne, 1922 
Bachem. 8 pp.; pls. 4-7. 4to. 
Paul Radin, The Winnebago Tribe. 
37th Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 1915-1916. 
Washington, 1923, Smithsonian In- 
stitution. Pp. 33-560. 8vo. 
Ram Chandra Kak, Antiquities of 
Bhimbar and Rajawu. (Memoirs of 
the Archaeological Survey of India.) 
Calcutta, 1923, Supt. Government 
Printing. 16 pp.;12pls. 4to. Rs. 4. 

L. Regnier, Excursions arché- 
ologiques dans le Vexin frangais. 
Rouen, 1922, Lestringant. vi, 248 
pp.; pls. 8vo. Albert Rehm, Von 
antiker Technik. Karl Hosius, von 
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rémischen Grabsteinen, etc. (Wer- 
beschriften des Landesverbandes der 
Vereinigungen der Freunde des hu- 
manistischen Gymnasiums in Bay- 
ern, Nr. 5.) Wiirzburg, 1923, C. J. 
Becker. 8 pp. 8vo. R. M. Rief- 
stahl, The Parish-Watson Collection 
of Mohammedan Potteries. New 
York, 1923, E. Weyhe. 259 pp.; 94 
pls. Folio. O. Rucker-Embden, 
Chinesische Friihkeramik. Leipsic, 
1922, Hiersemann. xii, 174 pp.; 46 
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Paris, 1923, Geuthner. 77 pp.; figs. 
4to. 

H. Vincent and F. M. Abel, Jérusalem: 
Recherches de topographie, d’arché- 
ologie et d’histoire. II. Jérusalem 
nouvelle. Fasc. III: la Sainte-Sion 
et les sanctuaires de second ordre. 
Paris, 1922, Gabalda. Pp. vi, 421- 
668; figs. 4to. 

Otto Weber, Die Kunst der Hethiter. 
(Orbis Pictus, Bd. 9.) Berlin, Was- 
muth. 20 pp.; 24 pls. E. F. 
Weidner, Die Assyriologie, 1914- 
1922. Wissenschaftliche Forschungs- 


ergebnisse in bibliographischer 
Form. Leipsic, 1922, Hinrichs. x, 
192 pp. 8vo.——E. F. Weidner, 


Politische Dokumente aus Klein- 
asien. Die Staatsvertrige in akkad- 
ischer Sprache aus dem Archiv von 
Boghazk6éi. (Boghazkéi-Studien, 8.) 
Leipsic, 1923, Hinrichs. vii, 111 pp. 
4to. 
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CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


GREEK AND ROMAN 


(Works treating of the monuments of 
the Greeks and Romans, but not 
exclusively of those of either.) 

Antieke Cultuur onder redactie van D. 
Cohen, E. Slijper en H. Wagenvoort. 
III. Grieksche Kunstgeschiedenis 
door F. Muller Izn. IV. De Hellen- 
istische Cultuur met en bloemlezing 
uit schrijvers, inscripties en papyri 
door D. Cohen. The Hague, 1921, 
Groningen. 

Howard Crosby Butler, Sardis: The 
Excavations. Vol. I, Part I. (Pub- 
lications of the American Society for 
the Excavation of Sardis.) Prince- 
ton, 1923, Princeton University 
Press. xi, 213 pp.; 5 pls.; 192 figs.; 
3 maps. 4to. $15. 

W. Deonna, Choix de monuments de 
l’art antique. (Musée d’art et d’his- 
toire de la ville de Genéve.) Geneva, 
1923, Atar. 2 pp.;47 pls. S8vo. 2 fr. 

W. C. Firebaugh, The Inns of Greece 
and Rome; and a history of hospital- 
ity from the dawn of time to the 
Middle Ages. Chicago, 1923, F. M. 
Morris. 271 pp.; figs. S8vo. $6. 

Léon Heuzey, Histoire du costume 
antique. Paris, 1922, Champion. 
xv, 308 pp.; 8 pls.; 142 figs. 60 fr. 

Karl Lehmann-Hartleben, Die antiken 
Hafenanlagen des Mittelmeeres. 
Leipsic, 1923, Dieterich. x, 304 pp.; 
42 pls.; 11 figs. S8vo. 

E. S. McCartney, Warfare by Land and 
Sea. (Our Debt to Greece and Rome, 
No. 33.) Boston, 1923, Marshall 
Jones. xvi, 206 pp. 12mo. $1.50. 

Monumenti antichi, pubblicati 
per cura della r. Accdaemia dei Lin- 
cei, XXVII, 1. Cols. 1-204.; 8 pls. 
4to. 1251. XXVII, 2. Cols. 206- 
448; 12 pls. 2101. Milan, 1922, 
Hoepli. 

Fra Ny Carlsberg Glyptoteks Samlin- 
ger. Andet Bind. Copenhagen, 
1922, Gyldendal. 111 pp. 

Paulys Realenzyklopidie der klassis- 
chen Altertumswissenschaft. Neue 
Bearbeitung. Begonnen von G. Wis- 
sowa, hrsg. von W. Kroll und K. 
Witte. 2. Reihe (R-Z). 3. Halb- 
band: Sarmatia-Selinus. 4. Halb- 
band: Selinuntia-Sila. Stuttgart, 
1923, Metzler. Cols. 1-2566. S8vo. 
—F. Poulsen, Greek and Roman 
Portraits in English Country Houses. 
Translated by G. C. Richards. Ox- 
ford, 1923, Clarendon Press. 112 
pp.; 112 figs. 4to. 

B. Raabe, Von der Antike. Ein Fiihrer 
durch die gemeinverstindliche Lit- 
eratur vom klassischen Altertum. 


Leipzig, 1923, Koehler und Volck- 
mar. 123 pp. S8vo. 


O. Waldhauer, Portrait Statues in the 


Hermitage Museum. (Text in Rus- 
sian.) Petrograd, 1923. 110 pp. 
8vo. Carl Weickert, Fiihrer durch 
das Museum antiker Kleinkunst 
(Munich). (Sonderdruck aus dem 
Bayerischen Wanderbuch, Bd. I.). 
Munich, 1922, R. Oldenbourg. 16 
pp.; 2 figs. 12mo. 


The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 


1922-1923. Edited for the Council of 
the Classical Association by D. 8. 
Robertson. London, 1923, Arrow- 
smith. 119 pp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GREEK 


(Including also titles of works relating 


to Pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Greece 
and to kindred peoples, and to 
monuments of Greek art wherever 
found.) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS 


Walther Amelung, Herakles bei den 


Hesperiden. (Winckelmannspro- 
gramm der archiologischen Gesell- 
schaft zu Berlin, 80.) Berlin, 1923, 
W. de Gruyter. 14 pp.; 2 pls.; 4 
figs. 4to.——-The Annual of the 
British School at Athens, XXIV. 
With Supplement No. 1. Sessions 
1919-1920, 1920-1921, viii, 380 pp.; 
14 pls.; figs. 4to. Supplementary 
Paper No. 1, The Unpublished Ob- 
jects from the Palaikastro Excava- 
tions, 1902-1906, described by R. C. 
Bosanquet and R. M. Dawkins, xv, 
160 pp.; 34 pls? 4to. London, 1923, 
Macmillan. 


Friedrich Bechtel, Die griechischen 


Dialekte. Bd. 2. Die westgriechi- 
schen Dialekte. vii, 951 pp. 8vo. 
Berlin, 1923, Weidmann.—_Fried- 
rich Bilabel, Griechische Papyri. 
(Urkunden, ’Briefe, Mumienetiket- 
ten.) Verdffentlichungen aus den 
badischen Papyrus-Sammlungen.) 
Heidelberg, 1923, Winter. xii, 80 
pp. S8vo. 


William C. Greene, The Achievement 


of Greece: a chapter in human ex- 
perience. Cambridge, Mass., 1923, 
Harvard University Press. x, 334 
pp.; chronological table. Svo. $3.50. 


The Hellenistic Age. Aspects of Hel- 


lenistic Civilization treated by J. B. 
Bury, E. A. Barber, Edwyn Bevan, 
and W. W. Tarn. Cambridge, 1924, 
University Press. ix, 151 pp. 12mo. 
6s.——W. W. Hyde, Greek Religion 
and Its Survivals. (Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome Series.) Boston, 
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1923, Marshall Jones. 239 pp. S8vo. 
$1.50. 

A. Jarde, La formation du peuple grec. 
Paris, 1923, La Renaissance du livre. 
xii, 425 pp. S8vo. 15 fr. 

G. Karo, Karl Robert zum Gedichtnis. 
Halle, 1922, Niemeyer. 82 pp.; pl. 

A. D. Keramopoullos, ‘O 
isropiay tod rowod dixaiov xal rip 
Aaoypadiay. Athens, 1923, Turoypa- 
deiov “““Eoria.”’ iii, 144 pp.; 7 pls.; 
14 figs. 4to. 

Janet M. Macdonald, The Uses of 
Symbolism in Greek Art. Bryn 
Mawr. Pennsylvania, 1922, Bryn 
Mawr College. 56 pp. 

K. A. Neugebauer, Griechische Bron- 
zen. (Meisterwerke in Berlin.) Ber- 
lin, 1923, Bard. 20 pp.; 32 pls. 8vo. 

Strabo on the Troad. Ed. with transla- 
tion and commentary by W. Leaf. 

, Cambridge, 1923, University Press. 
xlviii, 352 pp.; 20 pls.; map. 8vo. 
25s. F. Studniczka, Georg Treu. 
(Berichte der phil.-hist. Klasse der 
siichsischen Akademie der Wissens. 
37, No. 4.) Leipsic, 1922. 62 pp. 
8vo. J. Sundwall, Zur Deutung 
kretischer Tontifelchen. II. Abé, 
1923. 11 pp. 8vo. J. N. Svoro- 
nos, Td A\a8apor trav ’AOnvaiwv, 
iorés, xepata. Athens, 1922. 34 pp. 
4to. 

S. L. Tuxen, Graesk Kultur paa Ho- 
mers tid. Christiania, 1921, Asche- 
boug. 388 pp. 8vo. 8.50 kr. 

La Rue Van Hook, Greek Life and 
Thought: a portrayal of Greek civi- 
lization. New York, 1923, Columbia 
University Press. 343 pp. 8vo. $3.50. 

Wilhelm Wagner, Hellas. Die alten 
Griechen und ihre Kultur. Nach der 
10. von F. Baumgarten verf. Ausg. 
neubearb. von L. Martens. Berlin, 
1923, Neufeld und Henius. vi, 406 
pp.; pls.; 215 figs. 8vo. Pierre 
Waltz. Les artisans et leur vie 
en Gréce des temps homériques 4 
l’époque classique. Le VIle et le 
Vie siécle. Les corps de métiers. 
Nogent-le-Rotrou, 1923, Daupeley- 
Gouverneur. 65 pp. 8vo. F. A. 
Wright, The Arts in Greece. Lon- 
don, 1923, Longmans. viii, 111 pp. 
8vo. 6s. 

Robert Zahn, xpwxrw. Glasierter Ton- 
becher im Berliner Antiquarium. 
(Winckelmannsprogramm der Archi- 
ologischen Gesellschaft zu _ Berlin, 
81.) Berlin, 1923, W. de Gruyter. 
23 pp.; 3 pls.; 5 figs. 4to. Eugen 
Ziegler, Auf Griechenspur in Sizilien. 
2. Ziirich, 1922, Rascher. 142 pp. 
8vo. G. I. Zolotas, ‘Icropia ris 
Xiov. A. II. Toroypadia rédews Xiov. 
Teveadoyia. Athens, 1923, Sakella- 
rios. viii, 696 pp. 8vo. 


Il. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 

James T. Allen, Problems of the Pro- 
skenion. (University of California 
Publications in Classical Philology, 
VII, 5.) Berkeley, California, 1923, 
U niversity of California Press. Pp. 
197-207; 4 figs. 8vo. 

Joseph Chamonard, Exploration arché- 
ologique de Dé los, Le quartier du 
théitre. Etude sur l’habitation dé- 
lienne 41’époque hellenistique. Paris, 
1922, de Boceard. ix, 239 pp.; pls. 
4to. 200 fr. 

Charles Dugas, Jules Berchmans and 
Mogens Clemmensen, Fouilles de 
l’Ecole Frangaise d’Athénes: Le 
sanctuaire d’Aléa Athéna A Tégée au 
1Ve siécle. Paris, 1922, Geuthner. 
150 pp.; 118 pls.; figs. 4to. 200 fr. 

Vilheim Marstrand, Arsenalet i Piraeus 
og Oldtidens Byggeregler. Copen- 
hagen, 1922, Petersen. 288 pp.; 198 
figs. 6plans. 4to. 

C. Picard, Exploration _archéologique 
de Délos, faite par |’Ecole frangaise 
d’ Athénes. L’établissement des 
Poseidoniastes de Bérytos. Paris, 
1921, de Boceard. 149 pp.; pls. 4to. 
100 fr. 

Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. Alter- 
tiimer von Pergamon. Bd. 6. Das 
Gymnasion, der Tempelbezirk der 
Hera Basileia, von Paul Schazmann. 
Berlin, 1923, W. de Gruyter. 114 
pp.; 7 pls.; 21 figs., with atlas of 35 
pls. 4to and folio. 

E. Douglas Van Buren, Archaic Fictile 
Revetments in Sicily and Magna 
Graecia. London, 1923, John Mur- 
ray. xx, 168 pp.; 19 pls. with 80 figs. 
4to. 2ls. 


III. GREEK SCULPTURE 

Carl Bliimel, Der Fries des Tempels der 
Athena Nike. Berlin, 1923, J. Alt- 
man. 42 pp.; 9 pls. 4to——Carl 
Bliimel, Zwei Strémungen in der 
attischen Kunst des V. Jahrhun- 
derts. Berlin, 1924, J. Altmann. 38 
pp.; 16 figs. on 4 pls. 4to. E. 
Buschor and R. Hamann, Die Skulp- 
turen des Zeustempels zu Olympia. 
Marburg a. Lahn, 1923, Kunstge- 
schichtliches Seminar. _ iv pp.; 103 
pls. Folio. 


| Griechische Bildwerke. (Die blauen 


Biicher.) Leipsic, 1923, Lange- 
wiesche. 64 pp.; figs. 4to. 

Richard Hamann, Olympische Kunst. 
Marburg a. d. Lahn, 1923, Kunst- 
wate a Seminar. 8 pp.; 60 

p. of figs. 4to. 

Olam Lippold, Kopien und Umbildung- 
en griechischer Statuen. Munich, 
1923, C. H. Beck. 293 pp: 8vo. 

Charles Picard, La sculpture antique 
des origines 4 Phidias. (Manuels 
d’histoire de l'art.) Paris, 1923, 
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H. Laurens. 428 pp.; 121 figs. 4to. 
1-4 

Bruno Schréder, Archaische griechische 
Skulpturen. (Meisterwerke in Ber- 
lin.) Berlin, 1923, Bard. 12 pp.; 17 
figs. S8vo. Franz Studniczka, Ar- 
temis og Ifigeneia. (Ny Carlsberg 
Glypt. Saml. 1922.) Copenhagen, 
1922. 32 pp. 4to.—Franz Stud- 
niczka, Die Ostgiebelgruppe vom 
Zeustempel in Olympia, angeordnet 
und gedeutet. (Abh. der siichs. 
Akad. der Wissens., Phil.-hist. K1. 
Bd. 37, No. 4.) Leipsic, 1923, Teub- 
ner. 36 pp.; pl.; 4 figs. 4to. 

Otto Walter, Beschreibung der Reliefs 
im kleinen Akropolismuseum in 
Athen. Vienna, 1923, Osterreich- 
ische Verlagsgesellschaft, ed. Hélzel 
und Co. vii, 250 pp.; 480 figs. 8vo. 


IV. GREEK VASES AND 
PAINTING 


P. Ducati, Storia della ceramica greca. | 


Florence, 1922, Alinari. vi, 258 pp.; 
pls. Charles Dugas, La céramique 
grecque. Paris, 1924, Payot. 158 
pp.; 88 figs. 1l6mo. 5 fr. 

K. F. Johansen, Les vases sicyoniens. 
Paris, 1923, Champion. 194 pp.; 45 
pls. Ato. 

Ernst Langlotz, Griechische Vasen- 
bilder. Heidelberg, 1922, E. von 
K6énig. 21 pp.; 40 pls. 4to.——G. 
von Liicken, Greek V ase-Paintings. 
The Hague, 1923, Nijhoff. 16 pp.; 
120 pls. 4to. 100g. 

E. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der 
Griechen. 3 vols. Munich, 1923, 
Bruckmann. 918 pp.; 
805 figs.——E. Pottier, ed., 
Vasorum Antiquorum. 
sée du Louvre. Fascicule 1. 

23, Champion. 58 pp.; 


Paris, 
49 pls. 


Gisela M. A. Richter, The Craft of the 


Athenian Potter: an Investigation of 


the Technique of Black-figured and | 


Red-figured Athenian Vases. New 
Haven, Conn., 1924, Yale University 
Press. xiii, 113 pp. 8vo. 


Hans Schaal, Griechische Vasen aus | 


Frankfurter Sammlungen. Frank- 
furt a. M., 1923, Frankfurter Verlags- 
anstalt. 80pp.; 60 pls.; 31 figs. 4to. 
E. M. W. Tillyard, The Hope Vases: A 


Catalogue and a Discussion of the | 
Hope Collection of Greek Vases, with | 
an Introduction on the History of the | 
Collection and on Late Attic and | 
Cambridge, | 
x, 180 pp.; | 


South Italian Vases. 

1923, University Press. 

40 pls. 4to.- 84s. 

V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 
F. Diirrbach, Choix d’inscriptions de 


Délos. Tome 1, Fase. 1, 2. Paris, 
1921-1923, Leroux. 
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| Supplementum Graecum. 
Vol. I, Fase. 1. Leyden, 1923, 


Sijthoff. viii, crn 8vo. 6 fl. 


VI. GREEK COINS 

S. W. Grose, Catalogue of the McClean 
Collection of Greek Coins. (Fitz- 
william Museum.) Vol. I. Western 
Europe, Magna Graecia, Sicily. 
Cambridge, 1923, University Press. 
xii, 370 pp.; 111 pls. 4to. 84s. 

E. T. Newell, Alexander Hoards: De- 
manhur, 1905. (Num. Not. No. 19.) 
New York, 1923, American Numis- 
matic Society. 162 pp.;8pls. 16mo. 

E. T. Newell, Alexander Hoards. 
III. Andritsaena. (Num. Not. No. 
21.) New York, 1923, American 
Numismatic Society. 39 pp.; 6 pls. 
l6mo. $1. E. T. Newell, Tyrus 
Rediviva. New York, 1923, ” Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society. 23 pp.; 3 
pls. $2.50. Nomisma. Unter- 
suchungen auf dem Gebiet der antik- 
en Miinzkunde, 12. Berlin, 1923, 
Mayer und Miiller. iv, 46 pp.; 2 pls. 
4to. 

Kurt Regling, Nordgriechische Miinzen 
der Bliitezeit. Berlin, 1923, Bard. 
22 pp.; 12 pls. 8vo. 
Robinson, Catalogue of 
Greek Coins collected by 
Locker-Lampson. London, 
Humphreys. xx, 126 pp.; 
4to. 15s. 

C. T. Seltman, A Hoard from Side. 
(Num. Not. No. 22.) New York, 
1924, American Numismatic Society. 
20 pp.; 3 pls. 16mo. 
Svoronos, Les monnaies d’Athénes. 
Lfg. 2. (Trésor des monnaies d’ 
Athénes.) Munich, 1923, Bruck- 
mann. Pls. 21-40. Folio. 


ROMAN 


‘Ancient 
Godfrey 
1924, 
26 pis. 


| (Including also titles of works relating 


to the monuments of the Etruscans 
and other people who inhabited 
Italy before or contemporaneously 
with the Romans, as well as to Ro- 
man monuments outside of Italy.) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 


Cyril Bailey, ol. The Legacy of Rome: 


Essays by C. Foligno, Ernest Barker, 
H. 8. Jones, G. H. Stevenson, F. de 
Zulueta, H. Last, C. Bailey, C. 
eX ‘J. W. Mackail, H. Bradley, 
MeN. Rushforth, G. Giovannoni, 
W. E. Heitland. With an introduc- 
tion by the Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith. 
Oxford, 1923, University Press. xii, 
512 pp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. Vincenzo 
Balzano, Aufidena Caracenorum. 
Rome, 1923, Arti Graphiche. 156 
pp.; 35 figs.; map. S8vo. Gaston 
Boissier, The Country of Horace and 
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Virgil, translated by D. H. Fisher. 
New York, 1923, G. E. Stechert. 346 
pp.; maps ‘and plans. 8vo. $3.50. 
Alexandre Chevalier, Altonum, fille 
d’Aeria. Origines gallo-romaines de 
Montbrison, Le Pégue, Rousset, Val- 
reas, Saint-Pantaléon. Valence, 
1923, Ceas. 149 pp.; 26 pls. S8vo. 
18 fr. M. Tulli Ciceronis De 
Divinatione Liber Secundus, ed. A. 
S. Pease. (University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, 
VIII, 2.) Urbana, Illinois, 1923, 
University of Illinois Press. 
343-462. 8vo. $1.50. 
Collingwood, Roman Britain. 
World’s Manuals.) New York, 1923, 
Oxford University Press. = pp.; 
figs.; maps. 12mo. $1. F. V. M. 
Cumont, After Life in Roman Pagan- 
ism. New Haven, 1938, Yale Uni- 
versity Press. xv, 224 pp. 8vo. $3. 
Deutsches Institut, 
Rémischgermanische Kommission. 
Bericht 14, 1922. Frankfurt a. M., 
1923. J. Baer. vii, 68 pp. 4to. 
Frank Elgee, The Romans in Cleve- 
land. Commondale, York, 1923, 
published by the author. 26 pp. 


Paul Graindor, Marbres et textes | 


antiques d’époche impériale. Ghent, 
1922, Van Rysselberghe et Rombart, 


12 fr. 
G. H. Hallam, Horace at Tibur and the 


Sabine Farm. Harrow, 1923, Har- | 


row School Bookshop. 24 pp. S8vo. 


F. Haverfield, The Romaniza- | 
tion of Roman Britain. Fourth edi- | 


tion, revised by George Macdonald. 
Oxford, 1923, Clarendon Press. 92 


derson, The Life and Principate of 
the Emperor Hadrian. New York, 
1923, Brentano. 315 pp.; figs.; maps. 
8vo. $4.50. Léon Homo, La 
Rome antique. Histoire-guide des 
monuments de Rome, depuis les 
temps les plus recuiés jusqu’d 
vasion des barbares. Paris, 1920, 
Hachette. 360 pp.; 10 pls.; 35 plans. 
25 fr. 

Friedrich Koepp and Georg Wolff, 
Rémisch-germanische Forschung. 
(Sammlung Géschen.) Berlin, 1923, 

de Gruyter. 120 pp.; 8 pls. 
12mo. Daniel Krencker, Das 
rémische Trier. Berlin, 1923, Deut- 
scher Kunstverlag. 64 pp.; 16 pls.; 
26 figs. S8vo. 

J. R. Melida, Excursion a Numancia 
pasando por Soria. (Antiguedades 
numantinas.) Madrid, 1922, Ruiz. 
xviii, 304 pp.; 116 figs. 8vo. 12 p. 

A. Minto, Populonia: la necro- 
poli arcaica. Florence, 1922, Bem- 
porad. xi, 70 pp.; 13 pls.; 27 figs. 
8vo. 30 1. Mitteilungen der 
Altertumskommission fiir Westfalen. 


VII. Miinster i. W., 1922. vii, 72 
pp.; 10 pls.; figs. 

E. Pais, Italia antica: ricerche di storia 
e di geografia storica. Bologna, 1922, 
Zanichelli. 316, 426 pp.; figs. Svo. 
75 1. E. Pais, Storia della coloniz- 
zazione di Roma antica. I. Rome, 
1923, Nardecchia. xxxviii, 379 pp.; 
figs. S8vo. 100 1.——E. Pais, Storia 
della Sardegna e della Corsica dur- 
ante i! dominio romano. Rome, 
1923, Nardecchia. xxi, xiii, 769 pp.; 
55 pls. 8vo. 130 1——Roy M. 
Peterson, The Cults of Campania. 
(Papers and Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome, Vol. 
I.) Rome, 1919 (published in 1923), 
American Academy in Rome. vii, 
403 pp.; map. S8vo. $2.50. 
Andre Piganiol, Recherches sur les 
jeux romains. Notes d’archéologie 
et d’histoire religieuse. Strasbourg, 
1923, Istra. vi, 157 pp. S8vo. 8 fr. 

Alessandro della Seta, Italia antica: 
dalla caverna preistorica al palazzo 
imperiale. Bergamo, 1922, Istituto 
d’arti grafiche. 350 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
50 1. R. A. Smith, A Guide to the 
Antiquities of Roman Britain in the 
Department of British and Medieval 
Antiquities, British Museum. Lon- 
don, 1922, British Museum. vi, 136 
pp.; 13 pls.; 142 figs. 2s. 6d. 


| Lily Ross Taylor, Local Cults in 


Etruria. (Papers and Monographs 
of the American Academy in Rome, 
Vol. II.) Rome, 1923, American 
Academy in Rome. xi, 258 pp.; map. 
8vo. $2.50. 


| Bertram Windle, The Romans in Brit- 
p.; 28 figs. $2.50. B. W. Hen- | 


ain. London, 1923, Methuen. xii, 
244 pp.; 68 figs. 12s. 6d. 
II. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 

Theodor Dombart, Das palatinische 
Septizonium zu Rom. Munich, 1 oe 
C. H. Beck. viii, 146 pp.; pl.; 
figs. S8vo. 

S. Eitrem, Den nyfundne Basilika ved 
Porto Maggiore i Rom. Christiania, 
1923, Some. 56 pp. 

Iulii Frontini de aquaeductu__urbis 
Romae commentarius, ed. F. Krohn. 
Leipsic, 1923, Teubner. vii, 58 pp. 
8vo. 

| E. Kornemann, Mausoleum und Taten- 
bericht des Augustus. Leipsic, 1921, 
Teubner. 108 pp. 

W. R. Lethaby, Londinium: architec- 
ture and other crafts. London, 1923, 
Duckworth. 248 pp. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Arnold Schober, Die rémischen Grab- 
steine von Noricum und Panno nien. 
(Sonderschriften des Osterreichischen 
Archiologischen, Instituts in Wien. 
Vienna, 1923, Osterreichische Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft, ed. Hélzel und Co 
234 pp.; 216 figs. 4to. P. Steiner 
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Die Villa von Bollendorf. Mit einem 
Beitrag von D. Krencker. Trier, 1922, 
Lintz. 59 pp.; 2 pls.; 34 figs. S8vo. 

Helen H. Tanzer, The Villas of Pliny 
the Younger; with foreword by J. C. 
Egbert. New York, 1924, Columbia 
University Press. 174 pp. 8vo. 
$2.50. Fritz Toebelmann, 
mische Gebiilke, ed. E. Fiechter and 
C. Hiilsen. Tl. 1. Heidelberg, 1923, 
Winter. iv, 142 pp.; atlas of 24 pls.; 


108 figs. 4to and Folio. 
Ill. ROMAN SCULPTURE V. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 
Emile Espérandieu, Recueil genéral des | COFP¥S Inscriptionum Etruscarum, Vol. 
bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la 2, O. A. 
Gaule romaine. VIII. Gaule ger- 
manique, 2e partie. Paris, 1922, 1923, Barth. Pp. 105-182. Folio. 
Leroux. vii, 419 pp.; figs. 4to. be j 
Bruno Schréder, Rémische Bildnisse. | Pree 166 
Berlin, 1923, Bard. 19 pp.; 34 figs. Se. 6d. 
Svo. L. Perret, Les inscriptions romaines. 
IV. ROMAN VASES AND Bibliographie pratique. (Nouvelle 
PAINTING Collection 4 l’usage des classes, 33.) 
Antike Fresken. Faksimiles nach rim- | Paris, 1923, Klincksieck. 2.50 fr. 
ischen Fresken im Vatikan und im 
Museum von Neapel. Mit einer VI. ROMAN COINS 
Einleitung von Theodor Wiegand. | Max von Bahrfeldt, Die rémische 
Munich, 1922, Verlag der Marées- Goldmiinzenpriigung wihrend der 
Gesellschaft. 12 pp.; 10 colored Republik und unter Augustus. 
plates. Folio. (English edition: (Miinzstudien, 1.) Halle, 1923, 
Roman Frescoes: facsimile reproduc- Riechmann. xvi, 208 pp.; 16 pls.; 28 
tions after antique mural paintings.) figs. 4to. British Museum, Coins 
F. de Cardaillac, De quelques lampes of the Roman Empire. Vol. [. Au- 
antiques découvertes dans l'Afrique | —_gustus to Vitellius. By H. Mattingly. 
du Nord. Tarbes, 1922, Lesbordes. | London, 1923, British Museum. 
154 pp.; 200 figs. 4to. |  eexxxi, 464 pp.; 8vo. 63s. 


F. Fremersdorf, Rémische Bildlampen. 
Unter Beriicksichtigung einer neuent- 
deckten Mainzer Manufaktur. Ein 
Beitrag zur Technik und Geschichte 
der friihkaiserlichen Keramik. Bonn, 
1923, Schroeder. 157 pp.; 3 pls.; 
104 figs.; 69 illustrations of types. 
8vo. 

S. Loeschcke, Tonindustrie von Speicher 
und Umgebung. Trier, 1923, Lintz. 
28 pp. 8vo. 


64 pls. 


CHRISTIAN ART 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLA- sance to the present. Akron, O 
NEOUS 


1923, Art Appreciation Pub. Co. 
$1.40 to $1.75. "Art et ses ap- 
plications: recueil de reproductions 
d’oeuvres exécutées par les membres 


| 
in 
Leipsic, 
4to. 


Album der Kéniglichen Galerie 
Venedig, ed. G. Fiocco. 
1923, Seemann. 7 pp.; 40 pls. 


Die altfranzésischen Bildtep- 


Mit einer Einleitung von F. 
Aus dem franzésischen von F. 
A. Angemayer. (Orbis Pictus, 18.) 
Berlin, 1923, Wasmuth. 16 pp.; 48 
pls. 4to. American Institute of 
Architects, Significance of the Fine 
Arts. Boston, 1923, Marshall Jones. 
483 pp.; figs. 8vo. $3.50. 
Archives alsaciennes d’histoire de 
lart. Ire année (1922). Strasbourg 
and Paris, 1922, Istra. viii, 151 pp.; 
figs. 4to, G. Arnaud d’Agnel, 
Notre Dame de la Garde: la colline, 
le fort, la basilique; histoire, archéo- 
logie, beaux-arts, religion. Mar- 
seilles, 1923, A. Tacussel. 255 pp.; 
62 pls.; figs. 4to.—Art Apprecia- 
tion Collection. 300 reproductions in 
full color of paintings of the world’s 
greatest painters. Early Renais- 


piche. 
Fels. 


de la Gilde des anciens éléves de 
l’Ecole Saint-Luc de Gand. Numéro 
annuel. Ghent, 1922, Heuvelmans. 
xlvi pp.; 191 pls. 4to. Art Stud- 
ies, Medieval, Renaissance and Mod- 
ern, edited by members of the De- 
partments of the Fine Arts at 
Harvard and Princeton Universities. 
Princeton, 1923, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 4to. $3.50. 


E. Bayard, L’art de reconnattre les 


gravures anciennes. Paris, 1923, 
Roger et Chernoviz. 327 pp.; 5 
pls.; 101 figs. 8vo.—Emile Bay- 
ard, Les styles flamand et holandais. 
Paris, 1923, Granier. 224 pp.; figs. 
16mo. F. Becker, Handzeich- 
nungen hollindischer Meister aus der 
Sammlung Dr. C. Hofstede de Groot 
im Haag. Leipsic, 1923, B. Tauch- 
nitz. 13 pp.; 50 pls. Folio ————Her- 


| 
| 
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mann Beenken, Bildwerke West- 
falens. Bonn, 1923, Cohen. 16 pp.; 
80 pls. 4to. Belgische Kunst- 
denkmiéler, Herausg. von Paul 
Clemen. I: vom 9. bis zum Ende des 
15. Jahrhunderts (xii, 320 pp.; 44 
pls.; 333 figs.); II: vom Anfang des 
16. bis zum Ende des 18. Jahrhun- 
derts (v, 328 pp.; 39 pls.; 236 pp.). 
Munich, 1923, Bruckmann. 4to. 
Anton Berger, Josef Strzygow- 
ski. Von ihm und iiber ihn. Graz, 
1923, Moser. 45 pp. L. V. Ber- 
tarelli, Italia centrale. Vol. III. 
Milan, 1923, Touring Club italiano. 
618 pp.; 23 maps; figs. S8vo. Be- 
schreibende Darstellung der ilteren 
Bau- und Kunstdenkmiiler in Sachs- 
en. Unter Mitwirkung des Siichsi- 
schen Altertumsvereins herausg. von 
dem siichsischen Ministerium des 
Innern. Heft 41: Amtshauptmann- 
schaft Meissen-Land, bearbeitet von 
Cornelius Gurlitt. Dresden, 1923, 
Meinhold. iv, 592 pp.; 687 figs. 
Ato. Oskar Bie, Handzeichnung- 
en alter Meister. (Die Kunst- 
sammlung Brandus, Bd. 34.) Berlin, 
1922, Brandus. 77 pp.; pls. 8vo. 
‘Walther Biehl, Altmeister-Holz- 
schnitte aus dem Besitze des Stadt- 
museums in Bautzen. Munich, 1923, 
Recht. 12 pp.; 9 pls. 4to. 


Bier, Niirnbergisch-frankische Bild- 


nerkunst. Bonn, 1922, F. Cohen. 
16 pp.; 80 pls. 4to. Das Bildnis. 
Mit einer Einfiihrung von Martin 
Wackernagel. (Farbige Meister- 
bilder.) Bielefeld and Leipsic, 1922, 
Velhagen und Klasing. 32 pp.; 8 pls. 
8vo. H. E. Binstead, English 
Chairs, Part II. London, 1923, 
Tiranti. 28 pls. 16s. V. Blasco 
Ibafiez, In the Land of Art. Trans- 
lated by Frances Douglas. New 
York, 1923, Dutton. 355 pp. 12mo. 
$3. Wilhelm von Bode, Fiinfzig 
Jahre Museumsarbeit. Bielefeld and 
1922, Velhagen und Klasing. 

68 pp.; pl. 8vo. Felix Boix, 
Sepasliioe de dibujos (1570 a 1860). 
Catalogo general ilustrado (mayo- 
junis 1922). Madrid, 1922, Hauser 
y Menet. 146 pp.; 41 pls. Folio. 

E. W. Braun, Die Silberkammer 
eines Reichsfiirsten. Werke deut- 
scher Goldschmiedekunst der Spitgo- 
tik und Renaissance. Leipsic, 1923, 
Klinkhardt und Biermann. 32 pp.; 
36 pls.; 72 figs. 4to. Rudolf 
Brettschneider, Synchronistische 
Tabellen zur Geschichte der Malerei 
des XIII. bis XIX. Jahrhunderts 
(1200-1850). Vienna, 1923, Strach. 
vill, 44 pp.; 10 pls. 4to. L. 
Brochard, Histoire de la paroisse et 
de l’église Saint-Laurent a Paris. 
Préface de M. le chanoine Pisani. 
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Paris, 1923, Champion. xii, 404 pp.; 
17 pls.; plans and maps. 8vo. 
L. Bruhns, Die Bischofsgrabmiler im 
Wiirzburger Dom.  (Siiddeutsche 
Kunstbiicher.) Vienna, 1922, Hdél- 
zel. 20 pp.; 12 pls. 8vo. A. 
Briining, Die Schmiedekunst bis 
zum Ausgang des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
Leipsic, 1923, Klinkhardt und Bier- 
mann. 160 pp.; 171 figs. S8vo. 
R. Bruscaroli, Le fonti dell’ arte 
pura e l’arte italiana. Imola, 1922, 
Galeati. xvii, 327 pp.; figs. S8vo. 
22.50 1. L. M. Bryant, Children’s 
Book of Celebrated Sculpture. New 
York, 1923, Century. viii, 104 pp.; 
ill. 8vo. $2.50.——H. R. Butler, 
Painter and Space. New York, 1923, 
Scribner. xv, 178 pp.; ill. $4. 
(Citta e luoghi 
d'Italia.) Florence, 1923, Istituto di 
edizione artistiche. 38 pp.; 48 pls. 
18mo. O. Cartellieri, Heidelberg- 
er Erinnerungsstitten: eine Wan- 
derung durch die Jahrhunderte. 
Heidelberg, 1922, W. Ehrig. vi, 73 
pp.; 40 pls.; 4 figs. 4to. Catalogo 
di oggetti d’arte e di storia restituti 
dall’ Austria-Ungheria. (Museo Pol- 
di-Pezzoli, Milano, marzo, 1922.) 
Milan, 1922, Treves. 59 pp.; 16 pls. 
16mo. A Catalogue of the Prin- 
cipal Works of Art at Chequers. 
With an introduction by Viscount 
Lee of Fareham. London, 1924, H. 
M. Stationery Office. vii, 130 pp.; 
54 pls. 4to. 12s. 6d. M. Clem- 
mensen and V. Lorenzen, Kallun- 
borg kirke. Text in Danish and Eng- 
lish. Copenhagen, 1923, H. Koppel; 
Oxford, University Press; London, 
Humphrey Milford. 39 pp.; 9 pls.; 
41 figs. Folio. P. Combaz, Senlis 
& travers les siécles. Senlis, 1923, 
Imp. réunies de Senlis. 370 pp.; 
45 pls.; 170 figs. 4to. -Congrés 
d’histoire de l’art organisé par la 
Société de ]’Histoire de |’art frangais, 
Paris, 26 septembre—5 octobre 1921. 
Compte rendu analytique. _ Paris, 
1923, Les Presses universitaires de 
France. 239 pp. 8vo. Corpus 
nummorum italicorum. Primo ten- 
tativo di un catalogo generale delle 
monete medievali e moderne coniate 
in Italia e da Italiani in aitri paesi, a 
cura di M. il Ré d'Italia. Vol. 
VI: Veneto (zecche minori), Dal- 
mazia, Albania (viii, 628 pp.; 35 
pls.). Milan, 1922, Hoepli. Folio. 
V. Costantini, La pittura lom- 
barda dal XIV al XVI secolo. Milan, 
1922, Podrecca. xvi, 192 pp.; 40 pls. 
8vo. H. B. Cotterill, A History of 
Art. I: Down to the Age of Raphael 
(442 pp.; 318 pls.; figs.). London, 
1923, Harrapp. 8vo. Francois 
Courboin, La gravure en France, des 
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origines 4 1900. Paris, 1923, Dela- 
grave 258 pp.; 8 pls.; 204 figs. 4to. 
F. Courboin, Histoire illustrée 
de la gravure en France. I: Des 
origines 4 1660. Paris, 1923, M. Le 
yarrec. xxi, 212 pp. in 4to, and 
album of 486 pls.; 74 pp. in folio. 

C. Cox, English Church Fittings, 
Furniture, and Accessories. London, 
1923, Batsford. xi, 320 pp. 8vo. 
21s. 

G. Delahache, (Les Villes 
—_ célébres.) Paris, 1923, Laurens. 
2 pp.; 4 plans; 127 figs. 4to. 
architectonique et sym- 
bolique de l’église abbatiale du mon- 
astére cistercien de Notre-Dame-des- 
Dombes. Bourg, 1923, imp. Jeanne- 
d’Are. 12 pp.; fig. 8vo. Deut- 
sche Gesellschaft fiir christliche 
Kunst. Jahresmappe 1922: 6 Folio- 
tafeln nebst 24 Abbildungen im 
Text und 1 Umschlagbogen, ausge- 
wihlt durch Felix Baumhauer (und 
andere) Text von Ludwig Heil- 
maier. Munich, 1922, Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fiir christliche Kunst. 
16 pp.; 6 pls. 4to. Dictionnaire 
d’archéologie chrétienne et de litur- 
gie, publié sous la direction du Rme 
Dom Fernand Cabrol, abbé de Farn- 
borough, et du R. P. Dom Henri 


Leclercq, avec le concours d’un grand 


nombre de collaborateurs. Fasci- 
cules 51-55 (Fibules-Fustel de Cou- 


langes) (pp. 1538-2743, 7 pls.; figs.). | 


Paris, 1922, Letouzey et Ané. 
4to.——O. Doering, Die Miinster 
von Ulm, Freiburg, und Strassburg. 
(Die Kunst dem Volke.) Munich, 
1923, Allegemeine Vereinigung fir 
christliche Kunst. 48 pp.; 78 figs. 
4to.——A. Dudan, La Dalmazia nell’ 
arte italiana; venti secoli di civilita, 
II: dal 1450 ai nostri giorni. Milan, 
1922, frat. Treves. Pp. 209-548; 
105 pls. 8vo. 351——Max Dvofak, 
Betrachtungen iiber die Entstehung 
der neuzeitigen Kabinettmalerei, ed. 
L. Baldass. (Jahrbuch der kunst- 
historischen Sammlungen in Wien, 
Bd. 36, H.1.) Vienna, 1923, Halm 
und Goldmann. 46 pp.; 5 pls.; 38 
figs. Folio. Max Dvorék zum 
Gediichtnis. D. Frey: Max Dvofraks 
Stellung in der Kunstgeschichte. 
Max Dvofdék: Uber Greco und den 
Manierismus. (Kunstgeschichtliche 
E inzeldarstellungen. ) Vienna, 1922, 
Hélzel. 42 pp.; 14 figs. 

Theodor Ehrenstein, Das Alte Testa- 
ment im Bilde. Lieferungen 1-8. 
Vienna, 1923, Kende. Pp. 1-640; 
figs. Folio. M. Eisler, Alt-Delft: 
Kultur und Kunst. Vienna, 1923, 
Hélzel. 315 pp.; figs. 4to.—J. 
Evans, Magical ee of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, particu- 


Albert Gabriel, 


XXVIII, 1924 


larly in England. London, 1922, 
Clarendon Press. 246 pp.; 4 pls. 
8vo. Exposition de dessins an- 
ciens, XVe, XVIe, et XVIle siécles, 
15 novembre—15 decembre, 1923. 
(Préface par Ch. Oulmont.) Galerie 
Balzac, 16, Rue Balzac, Paris. 24 
pp.; 26 pls. 8vo. 


O. von Falke and H. Schmitz, Deutsche 


Mébel vom Mittelalter bis zum 
Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts. Bd. 
2. Deutsche Mébel des Barock und 
Rokoko. Stuttgart, 1923, Hoffmann. 
lvi, 311 pp.; 600 figs. ‘Ato. Ww. 
Fink, Die Benediktinerabtei Metten 
und "ihre Beziehungen zur Kunst. 
(Siiddeutsche Kunstbiicher.) Vienna, 
1922, Hélzel. 44 pp.; 21 pls. 8vo. 
Max Frankenburger, Die Sil- 
berkammer der Miinchner Residenz. 
Munich, 1923, G. Miiller. xix, 294 
pp.; 91 pls. Ato. Th. Frimmel, 
Von alter und neuer Kunst. (Biicher 
der Kunst.) Vol. 1. Vienna, 1922, 
C. Stephenson. vii, 134 pp.; pls. 
8vo. Die fiirstliche Liechten- 
steinsche Bildergalerie. 24 Kupfer- 
tiefdrucke mit Geleitwort von Gustav 
Gliick. Vienna, 1923, Wolfrum. vii 
pp.; 24 pls. .4to.——E. Fuhrmann, 
Der Grabbau. Munich, 1923, G. 
Miller. v, 166 pp.; 103 figs. 4to. 
La cité de Rhodes. 
civile et  religieuse. 
de Bocecard. vi, 240 
pp.; figs. 4to. 175 fr. S. Ga- 
resché, Great Christian Artists. 
Milwaukee, 1924, Bruce Pub. Co. 
209 pp.; figs. 8vo. $3.50——Oscar 
Gehrig, Das Schloss zu Gustrow. 
Gustrow in Meckl., 1922, Block. 7 
pp.; 12 pls.; figs. 4to. ——Kurt 
Die ideale Landschafts- 
malerei: ihre Begriindung und Voll- 
endung in Rom. Halle, 1923, Nie- 
meyer. ix, 151 pp.; figs; 56 pls. 4to. 
Kurt Gerstenberg, Ideen zu 
einer Kunstgeographie Europas. 
(Bibliothek der Kunstgeschichte, Bd. 
48-49.) Leipzig, 1923, Seemann. 28 
pp.; 16 pls. S8vo. P. L. de Giaf- 
ferri, L’histoire du costume féminin 
francais de l’an 1037 a l’an 1870. 
Paris, 1923, Nilsson. 8 pp.; 10 fasc. 
of 12 pls. each. 4to. Louis Gillet, 
Histoire des arts (Histoire de la 
nation francaise. Sous la direction de 
G. Hanotaux. Tome XI. _Illustra- 
tions de René Piot. Paris, 1922, 
Plon. 644 pp.; pls.; figs. Svo.- 
G. Gliick, Die Gemiildegalerie des 
Kunsthistorischen Museums in Wien. 
Vienna, 1922, A. Schroll. 64 pp.; 
160 pls. 8vo. H. Gliick, Die 
christliche Kunst des Ostens. (Die 
Kunst des Ostens.) Berlin, 1923, 
Cassirer. xii, 67 pp.; 132 pls. 4to. 
—U. Gnoli, La 'Pinacoteca di 


Architecture 
Paris, 1923, 
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Perugia. (Citta e luoghi d'Italia.) Altarbaukunst. Munich, 1923, G. 
Florence, 1923, Istituto di edizioni Miiller. xxxviii, 308 pp.; 275 figs. 
artistiche. 20 pp.; 48 pls. 18mo. 8vo. A. von Hofmann, Die Stadt 
9 1. Heinrich Gébel, Wandtep- Regensburg. (Historische Stadt- 
piche. Tl. 1. Die Niederlande. bilder.) Stuttgart and Berlin, 1922, 
Leipsic, 1923, Klinkhardt und Bier- Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 189 pp.; 
mann. xii, 668 pp.; 510 pls. 4to. 2 plans; 9 figs. Svo. A. von Hof- 
—G. Goyau, Saint Pierre. (L’Art mann, Die Stadt Ulm. Stuttgart and 

et les Saints.) Paris, 1923, Laurens. Berlin, 1923, Deutsche Verlags- 
64 pp.; 35 figs. 18mo. John P. Anstalt. 132 pp.; 2 plans; map. 
Grant, Cardiff Castle: its history and 8vo. L. Hourticq, Le Musée du 
architecture. Cardiff, 1923, Lewis. Louvre: peinture, 4 objets 
71 pp.; figs.; plans. 8vo. 2s. 6d. d’art; histoire-guide de l’art. (Ed- 
D. Bierens de "Haan, Het houtsnijwerk ited also in English.) Paris, 1923, 


in Nederland tijdens der Gothiek een 
de Renaissance. Met een voorword 
van Jan Kalf. The Hague, 1921, 
Nijhoff. viii, 183 pp.; 155 pls. 4to. 
A. Hallays, A travers la France: 
Bourgogne, Bourbonnais, Velay et 
Auvergne. (En fldnant.) Paris, 
1923, Perrin. 330 pp.; 14 pls. S8vo. 
Richard Hamann, Deutsches 
Ornament. Auswahl mit einer Ein- 
leitung. Marburg a. L., 1923, Kunst- 
geschichtliches Seminar der Univer- 
sitit. 6 pp.; 58 pls. 4to. E. 
Hanfstaengl, Meisterwerke der neuen 
Pinakothek, Staatsgalerie und 
Schackgalerie in Miinchen. Munich, 
1922, F. Hanfstaengl. 334 pls. with 
310 figs. S8vo. A. Hardegger, S. 
Schlatter, and T. Schiess, Die Bau- 
denkmiler des Kantons St. Gallen. 
I (Stadt.). St. Gallen, 1922, Fehr. 
xvi, 528 pp.; pls. S8vo. 35 fr. 
M. Hartig, Das Benediktiner-Reichs- 
stift Sankt Ulrich und Afra in Augs- 
burg (1012-1802) . (Germania sacra.) 
Augsburg, 1923, Filser. viii, 128 
pp.; figs. 8vo.--—Walter Hauser, 
Die Kirchen des Saastales im Wailis. 
Ziirich, 1923, Art. Institut Orell 
Fiissli. vi, 32 pp.; 45 pls. 8vo.—— 
R. Hénard, Aspects du vieux Paris: 
Cinquante eaux fortes originales de 
Pierre Desbois. Préface de Lucien 
Descaves. Paris, 1923, Desbois. 109 
pp.; 14 pls.; 36 figs. 4to. ——Theodor 
Henner, Altfrinkische Bilder. Wiirz- 
burg, 1923, Stiirtz. 16 pp.; figs. 
4to. Raymond Henniker-Heaton, 
Worcester Art Museum: Catalogue of 
Paintings and Drawings. Worcester, 
1922. 231 pp.; 78 figs. Svo.— 
Florence Heywood, A Survey of the 
Evolution of Painting, with Refer- 
ence to the Important Pictures in the 
Louvre. London, 1923, Heinemann. 
358 pp.; 9 pls. 8vo. Arthur M. 
Hind, The Graphic Arts, Old and 
New. Oxford, 1921, Clarendon 
Press. 20 pp. S8vo. -C. L. Hind, 
Landscape Painting from Giotto to 
the Present Day. Vol. I: From 
Giotto to Turner. London, 1923, 
Chapman and Hall. 286 pp.; 91 pls. 
8vo. R. Hoffmann, Bayerise he 


Institut d’Estudis Catalans, 


Hachette. 246 pp.; 7 plans; 281 figs. 
18mo. G. Hubert, Les prieurés 
anglais de l’abbaye de Lonlay. 
Alencon, 1923, Imp. alenconnaise. 
18 pp.; pl.; figs. 4to. 

Anuari 
(Seecié historico-arqueologica). VI. 
Barcelona, 1923, Henrich. Ixvii, 957 
pp.; 8 pls.; 892 figs. 4to. 30 p. 


. Kambo, I castelli romani: Grotta 


Ferrata e il Monte Cavo. Bergamo, 
1922, Istituto d’arti grafiche. 136 
pp.; pls. 8vo. 201. Katalog der 
Ausstellung der Kunstwerke aus 
Karlsruher Privatbesitz. Badische 
Kunsthalle. Aug.—Sept. 1922. Karls- 
ruhe, 1922, Badische Kunsthalle. 
103 pp.; pls. 8vo. P. Kellner, 
Der Dom zu Bamberg: 22 Aufnah- 
men mit Erliuterungen. Erlangen, 
1923, Palm und Enke. 4 pp.; 20 pls. 
8vo. M. Kirchstein, Siena. Mu- 
nich, 1923, G. Miller. vii, 580 pp.; 
32 pls. 8vo. S. Krauss, Synago- 
gale Altertiimer. Vienna, 1922, 
Harz. viii, 470 pp.; 22 pls.; 4 figs. 
8vo. H. Kiiches, Der Heilige 
Geist in der Kunst. Knechtsteden, 
1923, Missionshaus. 96 pp.; figs. 
8vo. Kunsthistorisches Museum. 
24 Kupfertiefdrucke, mit Geleitwort 
von Gustav Gliick. Vienna, 1922, 
Wolfrum. 5 pp.; 24 pls. 4to. 


Cc. Laurin, E. Hannover, and J. Thiis, 


Scandinavian Art. New York, 1923, 
The American Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, Humphrey Milford. 662 pp.; 
1 pl; figs. S8vo. $8. Arthur 
Levy, Jiidische Grabmalkunst in 
Osteuropa. Berlin, 1923, Verlag 
Pionier. 77 pp.; figs. 8vo.——G. K. 
Lukomskij, Alt-Russland. Architek- 
tur und Kunstgewerbe. Munich, 
1923, Orchis-Verlag. 26 pp.; 108 pls. 
8vo. W. H. Luz, Kiinstler-Selbst- 
Bildnisse. (Bibliothek der Kunst- 
geschichte, Bd. 56.) Leipsic, 1923, 
Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 pls. 8vo. 


Auguste Marguillier, Saint Georges 


(L’Art et les Saints). Paris, 1923, 
Laurens. 64 pp.; 33 figs. 18mo. 

Maria im Rosenhaag. Madonnen- 
Bilder alter deutscher und nieder- 
landisch-flimischer Meister. (Die 
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blauen Biicher.)  Leipsic, 1923, 
Langewiesche. 64 pp.; figs. 4to. 
Raimond van Marle, The De- 


velopment of es Italian Schools of | 


Painting. Vol. I. The Hague, 1923, 
Nijhoff. xv, 581 pp.; 5 pls.; 321 figs. 
4to. F. ‘Martin, Salzburg: ein 
Fiihrer durch seine Geschichte und 
Kunst. Vienna, 1923, Hélzel. 252 
pp.; 134 figs.; plan. S8vo. F. 


Jewett Mather, A History of Italian | 


Painting. New York, 1923, Holt. 
496 pp.; pl.; 325 figs. 8vo.—C. 
Mauclair, Florence: l'histoire, les 
arts, les lettres, les sanctuaires, l’Ame 
de la cité. Réédition en petit format 
d’un ouvrage paru précédemment en 
édition illustrée in 4. Paris, 1923, 
de Boccard. v,259pp. 16mo.——J. 
Meder, Albertina-Facsimile. 2: 
Handzeichnungen deutscher Meister 
des XV. und XVI. Jahrhunderts. 
Vienna, 1922, A. Schroll. 18 pp.; 40 
pls. Folio. 


Facsimile. 3: Handzeichnungen 


italienischer Meister des XV.—X VIII. 
Jahrhunderts. Vienna, 1923, Schroll. 
Joseph 

4: 


40 pls.) Folio. 

Meder, Albertina-Facsimile. 
Handzeichnungen flimischer und 
hollindischer Meister des 15.17. 
Jahrhunderts. Vienna, 1923, Schroll. 
15 pp.; 40 pls. Folio. J. de Mel- 
gar y Alvarez de Abreu, Guida de- 
scriptiva de Avila y sus monumentos. 
Avila, 1922, St. Martin. xlvi, 220 
pp.; pls. 8vo. 5 fr. Lucy- Men- 
zies, The Saints in Italy: a book of 
reference to the saints in Italian art 
and dedication. London, 1923, 
Medici Society. xvi, 496 pp. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. 
bayes et monastéres de Belgique: 
leur importance et leur réle dans le 
développement du pays. Brussels 
and Paris, 1923. Oest. 269 pp.; 48 
pls. 16mo. 
tero della pubblica istruzione. Cata- 
logo della mostra degli oggetti d’arte 
e di storia restituiti dall’ Austria- 
Ungheria, Roma, 2, Palazzo Venezia 
(Introduction by A. Colasanti). 


16 pp.; 


Rome, 1923, Alfieri e Lacroix. 100 | 


pp.; 20 pls. 16mo. Gandjéan de 
Montigny, A. H. Victor, and A. P. 
Fanin, Architecture Toscane. New 
York, 1923, Pencil Points Press. xiv, 
109 pp. 4to. $6.——Musée des 
Thermes et de l’hétel de Cluny. 
Catalogue général. I. La pierre, 
le marbre et |’albatre. 
court and Montremy. Paris, 1923, 
Musées nationaux. 165 pp.; 32 pls. 
16mo. 


R. H. Newmarch, Russian Arts. New | 


York, 1923, Dutton. 293 pp.; ill. 


$2.50. Marcel Nicolle, Critique | 
Ire série: | 


d’art ancien et moderne. 


J. Meder, Albertina- | 


Edwin 


Edouard Michel, Ab- | 


E. Modigliani, Minis- | 


By Harau- | 
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Musées de province; avec une lettre- 
préface d’ E. Humblot. Paris, 1923, 
Perrin. xx, 292 pp. 8vo. L. 
Nolte-Burner, Turen und Tore aus 
Deutschland, Oesterreich und der 
Schweiz. Stuttgart, 1922, Hoff- 
mann. 8 pp.; 98 pls.; 350 figs. 4to. 


M. Ongaro, Venise: le Palais ducal. 


Guide historique, artistique. Milan, 
1922, Alfieri e Lacroix. 58 pp.; 
44 pls. 16mo. W. Orpen, Out- 
line of Art. Vol. 1. New York, 
1923, Putnam. xvi, 231 pp. 4to. 
$4.50. E. d’Ors, Tres horas en el 
Museo del Prado: itinerario estético. 
Madrid, 1923, C. Raggio. 252 pp.; 
pls. 4to. 


G. Pacchioni, Il palazzo ducale di 


Mantova. (Citta e luoghi d'Italia.) 
Florence, 1922, Istituto di edizioni 
artistiche. 54 pp.; 48 pls. 18mo. 
G. Papillon and M. Savreux, 
Musée céramique de Sévres. Guide 
illustré. Paris, 1921, Laurens. 249 
pp.; 24 pls. S8vo. K. Pfaff, Das 
Miinster in Weingarten (W irttem- 
berg). Weingarten, 1922, K. Baier. 
16 pp.; 20 pls. 8vo. P. Pillati, I 
musei e le gallerie d’Italia. Rome, 
1922, Loescher. 440 pp. 16mo. 251. 
L. Miranda Podadera, Un viaje 
a Toledo. Text in Spanish and 
French. Madrid, 1922, F. Samardn. 
129 pp.; 13 pls. 8vo. 
Redslob, Deutsche Gold- 
schmiedeplastik. Munich, 1923, Del- 
phin-Verlag. 46 pp.; 60 pls.; 7 figs. 
4to. L. Régnier, Excursions arch- 
éologiques dans le Vexin frangais. 
Ire série: Notre-Dame de Pontoise, 
Osny, Boisserie-l’ Aillerie, Génicourt, 
Ennery, Livilliers, Auvers-sur-l’Oise, 
Saint-Ouen l’Auméne, Abbaye de 
Maubuisson, Abbaye de Saint-Mar- 
tin de Pontoise, Cergy, Puiseux, 
Fontenay -Saint- Pére, Flavacourt. 
Paris, 1922, Ernest Dumont. vi, 248 
pp.; pls.; figs. 8 vo. S. Rein- 
ach, Répertoire de peintures du 
Moyen Age et de la Renaissance. 
VI (et dernier avec un index général). 
Paris, 1923, Leroux. ii, 407 pp.; 
figs. S8vo. H. Reiners, Kéln, 
seine Bauten und Kunstschiitze: ein 
Fiihrer. Cologne, 1923, J. P. 
Bachem. 100 pp.; 32 figs. 8vo.—— 
F. Reischl and L. Kasimir, Das Buch 
von der schénen Stadt Salzburg: 
Geschichte, Landschaft, Bauten, 
Kunst. (Schéne Stidte und Land- 
schaften.) Vienna and Leipsic, 1923, 
Heller. viii, 160 pp.; 10 pls.; figs. 
4to. H. S. Reitlinger, Old Master 
Drawings: a Handbook for Amateurs 
and Collectors. London, 1922, Con- 
stable. x, 188 pp.; 72 pls. 8vo.—— 
John C. Rogers, English Furniture: 
its essentials and characteristics. 
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London, 1923, Country Life. xxiv, 
188 pp.; figs. 8vo. 21s. Rolland, 
La Chapelle de Notre-Dame de Com- 
fort-en-Meillars (Finistére). Saint- 
Brieuc, 1922, F. Guyon. 32 pp. 
16mo. Royal Commission on His- 
torical Monuments (England). An 
Inventory of the Historical Monu- 
ments in Essex. Vol. III. London, 
1923, His Majesty’s Stationery Of- 
fice. 274 pp.; 1 pl.; 1 map; figs. 4to. 
F. de Sagarra, Sigillografia catalana. 
Inventari, descripcio y estudi dels 
segels de Catalunya. II. Barcelona, 
1922, Henrich. xxxv, 435 pp.; 225 
pls. Folio. 125 p. E. Salomon, 
Les chiteaux historiques (maisons, 
maisons-fortes, gentilhommieéres, an- 
ciens fiefs) du Forez et des enclaves 
du Lyonnais, du Beaujolais et du 
Maconnais qui ont formé le départe- 
ment de la Loire. II: Le Puy-en- 
Velay, 1922, Peyniller, Rouchon and 
Gamon. 472 pp.; 158 figs. 4to. 
Theodor Scheffer, Einfiihrung in die 
Baugeschichte, Bd. 1: Kirchliche 
Bauwerke. Bad Berka bei Weimar, 
1923, Verlag “Deutsche Gemein- 
schaft.” 48 pp.; figs. H. Schmitz, 
Deutsche Glasmalereien der Gotik 
und Renaissance, Rund- und Kabi- 
nettscheiben. (Sammelbinde zur Ge- 
schichte der Kunst und des Kunst- 
gewerbes.) Munich, 1923, Riehn und 
Reusch. 15 pp.; 80 pls. 4to. 
Frida Schottmiiller, Italienische Bild- 
nisbiisten. Berlin, 1923, J. Bard. 12 
pp.; pl.; 14figs. S8vo. F. Schulze, 
Das_stadtgeschichtliche Museum. 
Leipsic, 1922, Haessel. 103 pp.; pls. 
8vo. W. von Seidlitz, Die Kunst 
in Dresden vom Mittelalter bis zur 
Neuzeit. IV. 1625-1710. Dresden, 
1922, Von Baensch. Pp. 425-569; 
18 pls. 4to. E. Sigerus, Vom 
alten Hermannstadt. Hermann- 
stadt, 1922, J. Drotleff. iv, 243 pp.; 
20 pls. Svo.——H. W. Singer, Ver- 
zeichnis der Greizer Kupferstich- 
sammlung aus der Stiftung der 
iilteren Linie des Hauses Reuss. Ber- 
lin, 1923, Wohlgemuth und Lissner. 
99 pp.; 40 pls. Folio. H. .C. 
Smith, Catalogue of English Furni- 
ture and Woodwork. Vol. I. Gothic 
and Early Tudor. London, 1923, 
Victoria and Albert Museum. viii, 
68 pp.; 56 pls. Svo. 2s. 10}d.—— 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. Be- 
schreibung der Bildwerke der christ- 
lichen Epoche. Band II: Die italien- 
ischen Bronzen der Renaissance und 
des Barock, von E. F. Bange. Teil 2: 
Reliefs und Plaketten (Vorwort von 
Bode) (vii, 140 pp.; 85 pls.); Band 
III: Die altchristlichen und mittel- 
alterlichen byzantinischen und ital- 
ienischen Bildwerke, von O. Wolff 


Eva Tea, Ravenna. 
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und W. F. Volbach. (Vorwort von 
Bode und O. Wolff) (viii, 84 pp.; 33 
pls.; figs.) Berlin and Leipzig, 1922 
and 1923, W. de Gruyter. 4to.— 
W. Stammler, Die Totentiinze. (Bi- 
bliothek der Kunstgeschichte.) Leip- 
zig, 1923, Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 pls. 
8vo. A. Steinitzer, Das Land 
Tirol: geschichtliche, kultur- und 
kunstgeschichtliche Wanderungen. 
Innsbruck, 1922, Wagner. xvi, 610 
pp.; figs. 8vo. A. Stix, Meister- 
werke der Graphik im XV. und XVI. 
Jahrhundert. Vienna, 1922, Wolff. 
9 pp.; 50 pls. Folio. R. Strinati, 
Arte italiana reduce dall’ Austria. 
Rome, 1922, Garroni. 80 pp. 8vo. 
5 1. Wilhelm Suida, Die Landes- 
bildergalerie und Skulpturensamm- 
lung in Graz. Vienna, 1923, Hélzel. 
viii, 287 pp.; 72 pls. S8vo. 
(Citta e luoghi 
d'Italia.) Florence, 1922, Istituto di 
edizioni artistiche. 32 pp.; 48 pls. 
18mo. Terza Mostra d’arte pu- 
gliese retrospettiva e moderna (nella) 
citta di Bari (ag.-sett.) 1920. Cata- 
logo. Bari, 1922, Accolti-Gil. 30pp. 
8vo. 2.50 1. L. Testut, La Bas- 
tide de Beaumont en Perigord, 
1272-1769, étude historique et arch- 
éologique. Bordeaux, 1922, Feret. 
2 vols. 550, 616 pp.; 15 pls.; 263 figs. 
8vo. 50 fr. W. G. Thomas and 
J. T. Fallon, Northern Italian De- 
tails; drawings and photographs; 
with an introduction by John M. 
Howells. New York, 1922, U. P. C. 
bk. 24 pp.; 143 pls. Folio. $10. 
Tiere in schénen Bildern. (Die 
blauen Biicher.) K6nigstein im 
Taunus and Leipzig, 1923, Lange- 
wiesche. 64 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
Walter Timmling, Kunstgeschichte 
und Kunstwissenschaft. Mit einem 
Abhang: Meinungen iiber Herkunft 
und Wesen der Gotik, von P. Frankl. 
Leipsic, 1923, Koehler und Volekmar. 
303 pp. S8vo. W. B. Tuthill, The 
Cathedral Churches of England. 
London, 1922, Macmillan. ix, 194 
pp.; figs 


G. Urbini, Le chiese perugine del 


medioevo e del rinascimento. Flor- 
ence, 1922, Alinari. 68 pp.; 64 pls. 
24to. 61. 


Die Venus in der italienischen Malerei. 


(Schatzkammer der Kunst, Bd. 1.) 
Dachau, 1922, Einhorn-Verlag. 6 
pp.; 32 pls.  4to. H. Virleux, 
L’église Saint-Maurice 4 Lille: étude 
historique et archéologique. Lille, 
1922, H. Morel. 52 pp.; figs. 8vo. 

W. F. Volbach, Die Elfenbein- 
bildwerke. (Die Bildwerke des Deut- 
schen Museums, Bd. 1.) Berlin, 
1923, W. de Gruyter. viii, 105 pp.; 
85 pls.; 55 figs. 4to. W. F. Vol- 
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bach, Die Sammlung Silten. Mit 
einem Vorworte von Wilhelm von 
Bode. Berlin, 1923, Verlag fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft. 80 pp.; pls. 
Ato. Voorloopige lijst der Neder- 
landsche monumenten von geschie- 
denis en Kunst. VI (De provincie 
Zeeland.) Utrecht, 1922, Oosthoek. 
viii, 351 pp. S8vo. 

H. Waschgler, Die Universititskirche 
zu Wien. (Oesterreichische Kunst- 
biicher.) Vienna, 1923, Hélzel. 2 
pp.; 12 pls. 8vo. F. Parkes 
Weber, Des Todes Bild (Aspects of 
Death in Art and Epigram). Bear- 
beitet von Eugen Hollander. Berlin, 
1923, Fontane. 247 pp.; figs. S8vo. 

J. Weingartner, Die Kunstdenk- 
miler Siidtirols. Band I: Oberes 
Eisacktal, Pustertal, Ladinien (xix, 
617, 136 pp.; 1 map; 150 figs.); Band 
II: Das mittlere und untere Eisacktal 
(vii, 396, 148 pp.; 151 figs.). Vienna, 
1923, Hédlzel. 8vo. Heinrich 
Weizsicker, Die Kunstschitze des 
ehemaligen Dominikanerklosters in 
Frankfurt a. M. Munich, 1923, 
Bruckmann. Text: xxviii, 389 pp.; 
69 figs., 4to. Plates: 5 pp.; 45 pls. 
Folio. F. Weitzel, Alt-Sachsen: 
heimische Bau und Raumkunst in 
vergangenen Jahrhunderten. Mit 
einem Vorwort von Cornelius Gurlitt. 
Dresden, 1922, W. Jess. 230 pp.; 
462 figs. 4to. A. J. Wiel, Story of 
Bologna. (Old Mediaeval Town 
series.) London, 1923, Dutton. 267 
pp.; ill. 5s. 6d. 

Zeichnungen alter Meister im Landes- 
museum zu Braunschweig. I: Deut- 
sche; Nr. 1-142 (14 pls. with 142 
figs.); II: Niederlinder des 15. und 
16. Jahrhunderts; Nr. 43-65 (25 
pls.). Herausg. von Eduard Flech- 
sig. Frankfurt am Main, 1920-1922, 
Voigtlinder-Tetzner. Folio. K. 
Zimmeter, Tiroler Heimatkunst. 
(Die Kunst in Tirol.) Vienna, 1923, 
Hélzel. iv, 100 pp.; 104 figs.; plan. 
8vo. K. Zoege von Manteuffel, 
Der deutsche Kupferstich von seinen 
Anfiingen bis zum Ende des sech- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts. (Kunstge- 
schichte in _ Einzeldarstellungen.) 
Munich, 1922, H. Schmidt. 112 pp.; 
80 figs. S8vo. 


II. EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZAN- 
TINE AND MEDIAEVAL 


Architettura e scultura medioevali nelle 
Puglie. Turin, 1923, casa ed. Itala 
Ars. 64 pls. Folio. 

. N. Bakhuizen van den Brink, De 
oud-christelijke monumenten van 
Ephesus: Epigraphische studie. The 
Hague, 1923, Smits. xvi, 208 pp.; 
figs. 3.50 fr. E. F. Bange, Eine 
bayerische Malerschule des 11. und 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


L. Charbonneau-Lassay, Le 


Percy Dearmer, 
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12. Jahrhunderts. Munich, 1923, 
Hugo Schmidt. vi, 168 pp.; 186 figs. 
4to. Julius Baum, Deutsche Bild- 
werke des Mittelalters. (Biicher der 
Kunstsammlungen des Wiirttem- 
bergischen Staates, Bd. 2.) Stutt- 
gart, 1923, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 
41 pp.; 112 pls. 4to. J. Baum, 
Altschwiibische Kunst. Augsburg, 
1923, B. Filser. xiv, 158-pp.; 80 pls. 
4to._—T. M. P. Bekkers and C. N. 
J. Meysing, De Kathedraal van 
Haarlem beschreven. Nijmegen, 
1923, Dekker. viii, 128 pp.; figs. 
8vo. 3g.— _Beschreibende Darstel- 
lung der iilteren Bau- und 
Kunstdenkmiler in Sachsen, 41. 
Amtshauptmannschaft Meissenland, 
bearb. von C. Gurlitt. Dresden, 
1923, Meinhold. iv, 592 pp.; 687 
figs.  4to. Bilder der 
schule von 1350-1535: 20 Kupfertief- 
driicke nach den Originalen im Wall- 
raf-Richartz-Museum in Kéln am 
Rhein. Begleitwort von Josef Popp. 
Cologne, 1923, P. Gehly. 16 pp.; 
20 pls. of postal card format.——E. 
H. Buschbeck, Friihmittelalterliche 
Kunst in Spanien. (Bibliothek der 
Kunstgeschichte, Bd. 59.) Leipsie, 
1923, Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 pls. 
8vo. 

choeur 
rayonnant du donjon de Chinon at- 
tribué aux Templiers. Paray-le-Mo- 
nial, 1923, Oeuvres du Sacré-Coeur. 
45 pp.; figs. 8vo. 3 fr——W. E 
Crum and H. I. Bell, Wadi Sarga: 
Coptic and Greek texts from the ex- 
cavations undertaken by the Byzan- 
tine Research Account. Copenhagen 
1922, Gyldendal. 254 pp.; pls. Svo. 
18 kr. 

Pictures of 


Fifty 
London, 1922, Mow- 
50 pls. S8vo. 
Deutsche Burgen und feste Schlosser. 


Gothic Altars. 
bray. 212 pp.; 


Leipsic, 1922, Langewiesche. 64 pp.; 
figs. 4to. Deutsche Dome des 
Mittelalters. Leipsic, 1923, Lange- 
wiesche. 64 pp.; 59 figs. 4to.—— 
Deutscher Kalender. (Ausgabe der 
Holzschnitten aus dem Deutschen 
Kalender, Augsburg 1490, bei Hanns 
Schénsperger; mit einem Nachwort 
von Kurt Pfister.) Munich, 1922, 
Roland-Verlag. 40 pp.; figs. S8vo. 

Deutsche Kipfe des Mittelal- 
ters: Auswahi nach Aufnahmen des 
Kunstgeschichtlichen Seminars, mit 
einer Einleitung von Richard Ha- 
mann. Marburg an der Lahn, 1922, 
Kunstgeschichtliches Seminar. iv 
pp.; 60 pls. 4to. Oscar Doering, 
Der Bamberger Dom. Munich, 
1923, Allgemeine Vereinigung fiir 
christliche Kunst. 24 pp.; 28 figs. 
4to. Oscar Doering, Die Miinster 
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von Ulm, Freiburg und Strassburg. 
Munich, 1923, Allgemeine Vereini- 
gung fiir christliche Kunst. 48 pp.; 

78 figs. 4to. -Die Donaueschinger 
Passion Christi: 16 handkolorierte 
Holzschnitte aus der Mitte des 15. 
Jahrhunderts nach den Originalen des 
Handschriftes 424 der fiirstlichen 
Hof-Bibliothek zu Donaueschingen, 
herausg. von Kurt Pfister. Munich, 
1922, Roland-Verlag. 4 pp.; 16 pls. 
4to. Alexander Dorner, Die ro- 
manische Baukunst in Sachsen und 
Westfalen. (Bibliothek der Kunst- 
geschichte, Bd. 52.) Leipsic, 1923, 
Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 figs. 8vo. 

J. Ebersolt, Les arts somptuaires de 
Byzance: étude sur |’art impérial de 
Constantinople. Paris, 1923, Leroux. 
166 pp.; 67 figs. 4to. Emil Eck- 
hoff, The Town Wall of Visby. Part 
I, Text. Part II, Plates. Upsala, 
1923, Almqvist and Wiksells Bok- 
tryckeri Aktiebolag. 350 pp., 4to; 
500 figs., 91 pls., folio. 200 Swedish 
crowns.——W. Effmann, Die karo- 
lingisch-ottonischen Bauten zu Wer- 
den. II: Clemenskirche, Lucius- 
kirche, Nikolauskirche. Aus dem 
Nachlass herausg. von Elisabeth 
Hohmann. (Historischer Verein fiir 


das Gebiet des ehemaligen Stiftes 
Deutscher 
6 pls.; 


Berlin, 1922, 
80 pp.; 


Werden.) 
Kunstverlag. 
4to. 

Adolf Feulner, Die Klosterkirche in 
Rot. Vienna, 1923, Hélzel. 12 pp.; 
8 pls. Svo.——E. L. Fischel, Mittel- 
rheinische Plastik des 14. Jahrhun- 
derts. (Kompendien zur deutschen 
Kunst.) Munich, 1923, O. C. Recht. 
167 pp.; 60 pls. Svo. La Flandre 
et l’Artois: recueil de documents sur 
l’architecture civile, époque médié- 
vale, XVI et XVII siécles, avec une 
introduction et des notices par Fer- 
nand Beaucamp. (Les Provinces de 
l’ancienne France.) Paris, 1923, F. 
Contet. 7, 3 pp.; 70 pls.; 2 colored 
illustrations. Folio. O. H. Fors- 
ter, Die kélnische Malerei von Meis- 
ter Wilhelm bis Stephan Lochner. 
Cologne, 1923,:Saaleck-Verlag. 91 
pp.; pl.; figs. 4to——M. Fried- 
lander, Martin Schongauer. (Bib- 
liothek der Kunstgeschichte, Bd. 42.) 
Leipsic, 1923, Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 
pls. S8vo. A. Fuchs, Die Reste 
des Atriums des_ karolingischen 
Domes zu Paderborn. Paderborn, 
1923, Bonifacius-Druckerei. iii, 44 
pp.; 12 figs. 8vo. 

E. Gaillard, Un peintre siennois du 
XVe siécle: Sano di Pietro (i1406- 
1481). Chambéry, 1923, Dardel. iv, 
212 pp.; 40 pls. 4to. Dr. Gar- 
sonnin, L’iconographie de Jeanne 
d’Are au XVe siécle, 4 propos d’un 


21 figs. 
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dessin inédit de la Bibliothéque de 
Grenoble, Orléans, 1923, P. Pigelet. 
9 pp.; pl. S8vo. E. Gioragnoli, La 
origina della pittura umbra: gli 
affreschi scoperti nell’alta Umbria. 
Citta di Castello, 1922, Il Soleo. 71 
pp.; figs. 8v0.— Curt Glaser, Got- 
ische Holzschnitte. Berlin, 1923, 
Propylien-Verlag. 57 pp.; 55 pls.; 

figs. Folio ——aA. Gol dschmidt, Die 
Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der roman- 
ischen Zeit, XI.—XIII. Jahrhundert. 
Il. Berlin, 1923, Bruno Cassirer. 
vii, 60 pp.; 60 pls.; 31 figs. Folio. 
——Henri Grégoire, Recueil des in- 
scriptions grecques chrétiennes d’ Asie 
Mineure. Fasc. 1. Paris, 1922, 
Leroux. 128 pp. Folio.——Gondi G. 
Grossi, I monumenti cristiani icono- 
grafici ed architettonici dei sei primi 
secoli (pittura, scultura, cimeteri, 
basiliche). Rome, 1923, Universita 
Gregoriana. xiv, 475 pp.; 2 pls.; 96 
figs. 4to.——R. Giinther, Die Bilder 
des Genter und des_ Isenheimer 
Altars. 1 Teil: Der Genter Altar 
und die Allerheiligenliturgie (Studien 
iiber christliche Denkmiiler.) Leip- 
zig, 1923, Dietrich. 60 pp.; pls. 8vo. 


| Richard Hamann, Deutsche und franzé- 


sische Kunst im Mittelalter. 2. Die 
Baugeschichte der Klosterkirche zu 
Lehnin und die normannische Inva- 
sion in der deutschen Architektur des 
13. Jahrhunderts. Marburg a. Lahn, 
1923, Kunstgeschichtliches Seminar. 
iv, 179 pp.; 309 figs. 4to.——G. F. 
Hartlaub, Die Maler von Siena im 
15. Jahrhundert. (Bibliothek der 
Kunstgeschichte, Bd. 55,) Leipsic, 
1923, Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 pls. 
8vo.——Wilhelm Hausenstein, Giot- 
to. (Die fiihrenden Meister.) Ber- 
lin, 1923, Propylien-Verlag. 402 
pp.; figs. 4to.——August Heisen- 
berg, Ikonographische Studien. 1. 
Die Martha-Szene. 2. Das Bekennt- 
nis Petri und die Ansage der Ver- 
leugnung. 3. Die Kirchen Jerusalems 
auf dem Lateransarkophag Nr. 174. 
(Sitz. Bayer. Akad., Philos.-philol. 
u. hist. Kl., 1921, Abh. 4.) 165 pp.; 
2pls. 8vo.——H. J. Herrmann, Die 
friihmittelalterlichen Handschriften 
und Inkunabeln des Abendlandes. 
(Die illuminierten Handschriften und 
Inkunabeln der Nationalbibliothek 
in Wien, Bd. 1.) xii, 239 pp.; 36 
pls.; 146 figs. Folio. Leipsic, 1923, 
Hiersemann. B. Hertel, Die Bild- 
werke des Kélner Domes. Band I: 
Der romanische Krucifixus; Die 
Chorpfeilerstatuen; Die ‘“Mailinder’’ 
Madonna; Der Hochaltar; Der Kla- 
renaltar (8 pp.; 40 pls.). Berlin, 
1923, Deutscher Kunstverlag. 4to. 
——H. Hohn, Niirnberger gotische 
Plastik. Niirnberg, 1922, J. L. 
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Schrag. xvi, 123 pp.; 113 figs. S8vo. 
Hans Huth, Kiinstler und Werk- 
statt der Spatgotik. Augsburg, 1923, 
Filser. x, 118 pp.; 43 figs. 4to. 
Hermann Junker, Das Kloster am 
Isisberg. (Bericht iiber die Grabung- 
en der Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien bei 
El-Kubanieh, Winter, 1910-1911, 


Teil 3.) Vienna, 1922, Hélder. 67 


pp. 4to. 
Rudolf Kautzsch, Die romanischen 
Dome am Rhein. (Bibliothek der 
Kunstgeschichte, Bd. 44.) Leipsic, 
1923, Seemann. 12 pp.;20pls. 8vo. 
R. Kellner, Der Dom zu Bam- 
berg. Erlangen, 1923, Palm und 
Enke. 4 pp.; 20 pp. of figs. 4to. 
F. Kendon, Mural paintings in Eng- 
lish churches during the Middle Ages: 
an introductory essay on the folk 
influence in religious art. London, 
1923, J. Lane. 238 pp.; 17 pls. 8vo. 
——G. G. King, Sardinian Painting. 
I: The Painters of the Gold Back- 
grounds. Bryn Mawr College, 1923, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. New York, etc., 
Longmans, Green. xiv, 223 pp.; 41 
pls. 18mo.——Die Kupferstiche des 
Meisters E. S. Herausg. von Max 
Geisberg. Lief. I-III (each of 4 or 
2 pp. and 41 pls.). Berlin, 1923, 
Bruno Cassirer. Folio. Betty 
Kurth, Der deutsche Bildteppich 
der Gotik. woe der Kunst- 
geschichte, Bd. 57.) Leipsic, 1923, 
Seemann. 12 pp.;‘ 20 pls. 8vo. 
Betty Kurth, Gotische Bildteppiche 
aus Frankreich und Flandern. Mu- 
nich, 1923, Riehn und Reusch. xviii, 
12 pp.; 58 pls. 4to. 
Mgr. Leynaud, Les catacombes afri- 
caines. Sousse-Hadruméte, Alger, 
1922, Carbonnel. xxxv, 502 pp.; figs. 
8vo. H. Lorenz, Schloss und Dom 
zu Quedlinburg. Quedlinburg, 1922, 
H. Schwanecke. ii, 67 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
Friedrich Lubbecke, Die Plastik 
des deutschen Mittelalters. Bd. 1, 2. 
Munich, 1923, Piper. 180 pp.; 165 
pls. 4to. E. Liithgen, Roman- 
ische Plastik in Deutschland. Bonn 
and Leipsic, 1923, K. Schroeder. 
viii, 180 pp.; 145 pls. 4to. 
Eric Maclagan, A Romanesque Relief 
in York Minster. London, 1924, 
Milford. 7 pp. 8vo. Is. L. 
Maeterlinck, L’énigme des Primi- 
tifs francais. Ghent, 1923, Vander- 
poorten. 200 pp.; 140 figs. 16mo. 
Emile Male, L'art religieux du 
XIle siécle en France. Etude sur les 
origines de l’iconographie du moyen 
Age. Paris, 1922, Colin. iv, 464 pp.; 
253 figs. 4to. 50 fr. M. Mari- 
nelli, L’architettura romanica in An- 
cona. Recanati, 1921, Simboli. viii, 
150 pp.; 54 pls. S8vo. 15 1 
Henry Martin, La miniature fran- 
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caise du XIIIe au XVe siécle. Brus- 
sels and Paris, 1923, Oest. 119 pp.; 
104 pls. 4to. H. Martin, Les 
vitraux de la cathédrale d’Auch. 
Avec une préface d’Armand Praviel. 
Toulouse, 1922, L. Bars and ‘‘Feuilles 
au vent.”’ v, 47 pp.; figs. 4to. 
Ant. Matejcek, Le passionnaire de 
l’abbesse Cunégonde. Prague, 1922, 
Stenc. 24 pp.; 22 pls. 16mo. 
A. L. Mayer, Mittelalterliche Plastik 
in Italien. Munich, 1923, Delphin- 
Verlag. 28 pp.; 40 pls. 8vo.—— 
Medieval France: a companion to 
French Studies. Cambridge, 1922, 
University Press. xx, 456 pp.; pls. 
8vo.—F. Mielert, Das romantische 
Rheinland. Bad Rothenfelde, 1923, 
Holzwarth. 140 pp.; 104 pls. 4to. 
Le Mont Saint-Michel et ses 
merveilles. L’abbaye, le musée du 
Mont Saint-Michel, la ville et les 
remparts, d’aprés les notes du mar- 
quis de Tombelaine. Poitiers, 1922, 
Société francaise 180 
pp.; figs. 16mo.——H. Much, Nie- 
derdeutse hes gotisches Kunsthand- 
werk. (Hiinsische Welt, Nr. 1.) 
Braunschweig and Hamburg, 1923, 
G. Westermann. 36, 79 pp.; 100 figs. 
4to. Hans Much, Norddeutsche 
gotische Plastik. (Hiinsische Welt, 
Nr. 2.) Braunschweig, 1923, Wester- 
mann. 35 pp.; 74 pls. 4to. 


W. Neuss, Die katalanische Bibelillus- 


tration um die Wende des ersten 
Jahrtausends und die altspanische 
Buchmalerei. Borin, 1922, Schroe- 
der. viii, 156 pp.; 64 pls. 4to.—— 
Raoul Nicolas, Das Berner Miinster. 
Leipsic, 1923, Haessel. 87, 47 pp.; 
54 figs. Svo. 


Oberdeutsche Federzeichnungen aus 


den Jahren 1457 und 1483, herausg. 
von Otte Fischer. (Gesellschaft 
fiir zeichnende Kunste.) Munich, 
1923, O. C. Recht. 24 pp., 4to; 17 
pls., folio. 


P. Pansier, Histoire du livre et de |’ 


imprimerie a Avignon, du XIVe au 
XVIe siécle. XIVe et XVe 
siécles (vi, 207 pp.; pls.); t. Il: XVle 
siécle (190 pp.; t. piéces 
justificatives et tables (214 pp.). 
Avignon, 1922, Aubanel. S8vo.—— 
A. Patricolo and U. Monneret de 
Villard, La chiesa di Santa Barbara al 
Vecchio Cairo illustrata. Florence, 
1922, Alinari. 62 pp.; 35 pls. 4to. 
200 1. Friedrich Philippi, Atlas zur 
weltlichen Altertumskunde des deut- 
schen Mittelalters. Lfg. 2. Text zu 
Lfg.2und 3. Bonn, 1928, Schroeder. 
Pp. 7-8, pls. 16-52, 81, 93, 99. 
Folio. Anny E. Popp, Nicolo und 
Giovanni Pisano. (Bibliothek der 
Kunstgeschichte. ) Leipsic, 1922, 
Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 pls. 8vo. 


| 
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K.I. Poppel, Der Dom zu Paderborn. 
Paderborn, 1922, Thiele. 60 pp.; 
drawings. 8vo. A. K. Porter, 
Romanesque Sculpture of the Pil- 
grimage Roads. 10 vols. Boston, 
1923, Marshall Jones. Text; pls.; 
figs. 4to. $150. L. Preiss and 
H. Popp, Apulien. Mittelalterliche 
Architektur und Skulptur der Nor- 
mannen und Hohenstaufen im sud- 
éstlichsten Italien. Stuttgart, 1922, 
Hoffmann. 11 pp.; 64 pls. Folio. 

Le Psautier de Jully (Ire moitié 
du siécle): XVII planches, 
dont une en couleurs. Notice par 
VYabbé V. Leroquais. Bibliothéque 
de Lyon, avril 1923. 8 pp.; 17 pls. 
8vo. A. W. N. Pugin, Gothic 
Ornaments; selected from various 
ancient buildings in England and 
France; exhibiting numerous speci- 
mens of ev ery description of decora- 
tive detail, from the XIth to the be- 
ginning of the XVIth century. New 
and rev. ed. Cleveland, 1923, C. W. 
Kuehney. 8vo. $7.50. 


A. Riegl, Die spitrémische Kunst-In- | 


dustrie nach den Funden in Oester- 
reich-Ungarn dargestellt. Teil II: 
Kunstgewerbe des friihen Mittel- 
alters. 
senen Materials Alois Riegl bear- 
beitet von E. Heinrich Zimmermann. 
(Vorwort von Emil Reisch.) Vienna, 
1923, Staatsdruckerei. x, 111 pp.; 
48 pls.; 113 figs. Folio——J. M. 
Ritz, Das Kloster Banz in Ober- 
franken. (Siiddeutsche 
biicher, Bd. 19.) Vienna, 1923, 
Hdlzel. 15 pp.; 10 pls. 8vo.——M. 
Roritzer, Biichlein von der Fialen der 
Gerechtigkeit; Regensburg, 1486. 
Dem Urdruck nachgebildet 
ung von Karl Schottenloher). 
gensburg, 1923, Hobbel. 24 pp.; 
Svo. 
vagni, Inscriptiones christianae urbis 
Romae septimo saeculo antiquiores. 
Nova series, I. Rome, 1922, Befani. 
Ixiv, 516 pp.; figs. 4to. 

J. von Schlosser, Die Kunst des Mit- 
telalters. (Die sechs Biicher 
Kunst.) Berlin, 1923, Akad. Ver- 
lagsgesellsc haft Athenaion. 112 pp.; 
5 pls.; 134 figs.  4to. Martin 
Schongauer: Kupferstiche. 25 Haupt- 
blatter des Meisters in originaltreuen 
Handkupferdrucken. Berlin, 1922, 
Amsler und Ruthardt. 2 pp.; 


Re- 
figs. 


25 pls. 
4to.——H. Schrade, Stephan Loch- 
ner. (Kompendien zur deutschen 
Kunst.) Munich, 1923, O. C. Recht. 
60 pp.; pl.; 35 figs. S8vo. Osvald 
Sirén. Toscanska molare po tolv- 
hundratalet: Lucca, Pisa, Florenz. 
Stockholm, 1922, Norstedt. 308 pp.; 
130 pls. 4to. 20 kr. 
Smith, English Church Architecture 
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of the Middle Ages: an elementary 
handbook. London, 1923, Fisher 
Unwin. 84 pp.; 12 pls. 16mo.—— 
A. Stange, Die Entwicklung der 
deutschen mittelalterlichen Plastik. 
Munich, 1923, R. Piper. viii, 73 pp.; 
48 pls. 8vo.——W. Stechow, An- 
dachtsbilder gotischer Plastik. Ber- 
lin, 1923, J. Bard. 15 pp.; pl.; 11 
figs. Svo.——D. J. Stephan, Buck- 
fast Abbey: Historical Guide. Buck- 
fast, S. Devon, 1924, The Abbey. 
112 pp.; figs. S8vo. 3s. Josef 
Strzygowski, Origin of Christian 
Church Art. Translated by O. M. 
Dalton and H. J. Braunholtz. Ox- 
ford, 1923, Clarendon Press. xvii, 
267 pp.; 74 figs. 4to. 


1923 


Fase. II. 
Paris, 1923, Demotte. 25 pls. Folio. 
Jan-Topass, L’art et les artistes en 
Pologne au moyen Age. (Art et 
Esthétique.) Paris, 1923, Alcan. 
134 pp.; 16 pls. S8vo. 

Cata- 
logue of Textiles from Burying 
Grounds in Egypt. Vol. III: Coptic 
Period, by A. F. Kendrick. London, 
1922, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
vii, 107 pp.; 33 pls. 4to. W. F. 
Volbach, Die mittelalterlichen Bild- 
werke der Sammlung Benario. Ber- 
lin, 1923, Verlag fiir Kunstwissen- 
schaft. 80 pp.; pls. 4to. 


| Hans Wahlin, Fransk stil i Skdnes 


Kunst- 


(Einleit- | 


J. B. de Rossi and A. Sil- 


der | 


A. Freeman | 


meteltida triskulptur. Lund, 1921, 
Lindstrém. iv, 98 pp.; figs. 4to. 7 
kr. A. Waldenspul, Die gotische 
Holzplastik des Lauchertals in Ho- 
henzollern. Mit Vorwort von G. 
Weise. Tiibingen, 1923, A. Fischer. 
95 pp.; figs.; map. Svo.—Wallraf- 
Richartz-Museum der Stadt K6ln. 
Altere Abteilung, 1. Die Altesten 
deutschen Gemiilde, 1300-1430. Co- 
logne, 1923, Marcan-Block-Verlag. 
vii, 57 pp.; figs. S8vo. 
Warner, Canterbury Cathedral. 
London, 1923, Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge. Xiv, 
245 pp.; 38 pls.; figs. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
E. Weil, Der Ulmer Holzschnitt 
im 15. Jahrhundert. Berlin, 1922, 
Mauritius-Verlag. 173 pp.; pls.; figs. 
4to. N. Wethered, Mediaeval 
Craftsmanship and the Modern Ama- 
teur, more particularly with reference 
to metal and enamel. London, 1923, 
Longmans, Green. xii, 150 pp.; 32 
pls. 8vo. Erich Wiese, Schles- 
ische Plastik vom Beginn des 14. 
bis zur Mitte des 15. Jahrhunderts. 
Leipsic, 1923, Klinkhardt und Bier- 
mann. xii, 107 pp.; 66 pls. 4to. 
F. Wolter and W. Burger, Die mittel- 
alterliche Holzplastik in Deutsch. 
land. Munich, 1923, Holbein-Ver- 
lag. 64 pp.; 100 pls. 4to. Wil. 
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helm Worringer, Formprobleme der 
Gotik. Munich, 1922, Piper. vii, 
132 pp.; 50 pls. S8vo. 


Ill. RENAISSANCE 


Boyer d’Agen, Raymond de Lodéve et 
Benvenuto Cellini: le miniaturiste et 
le relieur du Livre d’Heures de 
Charles-Quint. Paris, 1923, Siréne. 
31 pp.; 4 pls.; figs. S8vo. Leon 
Battista Alberti: ventisei riproduzioni 
con testo e catalogo a cura di Adolfo 
Venturi. Rome, 1923, Soe. editr. 
d’arte illustrata. 16pp.;26pls. 4to. 

—Albrecht Altdorfer: die Land- 
schafts-Radierungen. (Vorwort von 
Max Lehrs.) Berlin, 1923, Amsler 
und Ruthardt. 4 pp.; 9 pls. 4to. 
——Edward Armstrong, History and 
Art in the Quattrocento. (From pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, Vol. 
XI. Annual Italian Lecture.) Ox- 
ford, 1922, Clarendon Press. 22 pp. 
Svo. 

Jean Babelon, Jacopo da Trezzo et la 
construction de |’Escurial: essai sur 
les arts 4 la cour de Philippe II, 
1519-1589. (Bibliothéque de |’ Ecole 
des Hautes études hispaniques.) 
Paris 1923, E. de Boceard, ete. 347 
pp.; 12 pls. 8vo. L. Baldass, Al- 
brecht Altdorfer: Studien iiber die 
Entwicklungsfactoren im Werke 
des Kiinstlers. (Kunstgeschichtliche 
Einzeldarstellungen.) Vienna, 1923, 
Hdlzel. 84 pp.; 54 figs. 4to. L. 
Baldass, Die Gemiilde des Lucas van 
Leyden. Vienna, 1923, Hélzel. 39 
pp.; 27 pls. 8vo.——E. F. Bange, 
Deutsche Kleinbronzen der Renais- 
sance. Berlin, 1923, J: Bard. 19 pp.; 
16 pls. Svo.——S. Bargellini and 
U. Iandolo, Il palazzo di Pio IV 
sulla via Flaminia, Roma. Milan, 
1923, Bestettie Tumminelli. 94 pp.; 
77 figs. 4to.——T. D. Barlow, Albert 
Diirer: His Life and Work. London, 
1924, Print Collectors’ Club. 39 pp. 
8vo.—Felix Becker, Handzeich- 
nungen hollaindischer Meister aus der 
Sammlung C. Hofstede de Groot im 
Haag. Leipsic, 1923, Tauchnitz. 13 
pp.; 50 pls. Folio ——Giovanni 
Bellini: acht farbige Wiedergaben 
bedeutender Gemilde. Mit einer 
Einfiihrung von Hans Vollmer. (E. 
A. Seemanns Kiinstlermappen.) 
Leipzig, 1923, Seemann. 8 pp.; 8 
pls.; fig. 4to.——0O. Benesch, Luca 
Giordano. (Handzeichnungen alter 
Meister.) Vienna, 1923, Hélzel. 10 
pp.; 10 pls.; fig. Svo. E. von der 
Bercken and A. L. Mayer, Jacopo 
Tintoretto. Munich, 1923, R. Piper. 
2 vols. v, 295 pp.; pl.; vi, 208 pp.; 
212 figs. 4to. Beschreibendes 
und kritisches Verzeichnis der Werke 
der hervorragendsten hollindischen 
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des XVII. Jahrhunderts. 
Unter Mitwirkung von O. 
H. Kauffmann, und 
W. Stechow. Esslingen a. N., 1923, 
Neff. xi, 673 pp. 8vo. A. W. 
Bijvanck and G. J. Hoogewerff, 
Noord-Nederlandsche miniaturen in 
handschriften der XIV, XV en XVI 
eenw., verzameld en beschreven. I- 
II. The Hague, 1922, Nijhoff. 40 
pls. Folio. 50g. W. von Bode, 
Sandro Botticelli. (Die fiihrenden 
Meister.) Berlin, 1923, Propylien- 
Verlag. vii, 231 pp.; figs. 4to. 
G. Boffito, Frontespizi incisi nel libro 
italiano del seicento, aggiunte al 
“Lessico tipografico”’ del Fumagalli 
e al “Peintre-graveur” del Bartsch e 
del Vesme. Florence, 1923, Seeber. 
131 pp.; 24 pls. 8vo. 65 1——A 
book of drewings formerly ascribed 
to Mantegna presented to the British 
Museum in 1920 by the Earl of 
Rosebery K. G., K. T. With an 
introduction by Campbell Dodgson. 
London, ,1923, British Museum. 16 
pp.; 51 figs. 4to.— —Tancred Boren- 
ius, Four Early Italian Engravers: 
Antonio Pollaiuolo, Andrea Man- 
tegna, Jacopo de’ Barbari, Giulio 
Campagnola. London, 1923, Medici 
Society. viii, 114 pp. 8vo. 17s. 6d. 
A. C. Bossom, An Architectural 
Pilgrimage in Old Mexico. New 
York, 1924, Scribner. Various pag- 
ing; pls. Folio. $20.——Georg 
Brandes, Michelangelo Buonarotti. 
Ubers. von E. R. Eckert. Berlin, 
1923, Reiss. 448 pp.; pls. S8vo.—— 
A. E. Brinckmann, Siiddeutsche 
Bronzebildhauer des Friihbarocks. 
(Sammelbiinde zur Geschichte der 
Kunst und des Kunstgewerbes, Bd. 
3.) Munich, 1922, Riehn und 
Reusch. 39 pp.; 100 figs. 4to. 
British Museum, Guide to the Ex- 
hibition of Medals of the Renais- 
sance, by G. F. Hill. London, 1923, 
British Museum. 84 pp.; 90 figs. 8vo. 
2s.——Pieter Brueghel der Aeltere: 
Die sieben Todsiinden und die sieben 
Haupttugenden. Herausg. und 
eingeleitet von Otto Zoff. Potsdam, 
1923, G. Kiepenheuer. 7 pp.; 14 pls. 
4to.——Filippo Brunelleschi: trenta- 
due riproduzioni con testo e catalogo 
a cura di Adolfo Venturi. Rome, 
1923, Soc. editr. d’arte illustrata. 16 
pp.; 44 pls. 4to. R. F. Burck- 
hardt, Gewirkte Bildteppiche des 
XV. und XVI. Jahrhunderts im 
Historischen Museum zu _ Basel. 
Leipsic, 1923, Hiersemann. vii, 66 
pp.; 25 pls. Folio. Burger, 
Roger van der Weyden. Leipzig, 
1923, Hiersemann. vi, 71 pp.; 59 
pls. 4to. 
Mol- 


Maler 
Bd. 8. 
Hirschmann, 


(Testo di Pompeo 
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menti.) (Piccola collezione d’arte.) 
Florence, 1922, Istituto di edizioni 
artistiche frat. Alinari. 32 pp.; 48 
pls. 18mo. Vittore Carpaccio: 
acht farbige Wiedergaben seiner 
Gemiilde. Mit einer Einfiihrung von 
Hans Vollmer. (E. A. Seemanns 
Kiinstlermappen.) Leipzig, 1923, 
Seemann. 8 pp.;8 pls.; fig. 4to. 
Catalogue of drawings by Dutch and 
Flemish artists preserved in the de- 
partment of prints and drawings, by 
Arthur M. Hind. Vol. II: Drawings 
by Rubens, Van Dyck and other 
artists of the Flemish School of the 
XVIIth century. London, 1923, 
British Museum. xx, 181 pp.; 79 pls. 
Cennini, Le Livre de l’art ou 
Traité de la peinture mis en lumiére 
pour la premiére fois avec des notes 
par le chevalier G. Tambroni. 
Traduit par Victor Mottez. Nou- 
velle édition augmentée de dix-sept 
chapitres nouvellement traduits, pré- 
cédée d’une lettre d’ Auguste Renoir 
et d’une préface inédite du traduc- 
teur, suivie de notes et d’éclaircisse- 
ments sur 
Motiez. Paris, 1923, L. Rouart and 
J. Watelin. xxxix, 189 pp. 8vo. 
A. Colasanti, Architetti dal XV al 
XVIII secolo: Luciano Laurana. 
Rome, 1922, Tip. Unione. 19 pp.; 
24 pls. S8vo. 7.50 1. M. 


Conde, Lo que se sabe de la vida del 


Greco. Madrid, 1922, Jiménez- 
Frand. 120 pp.; pl. 8vo. 
A. Cook, Leonardo da Vinci, sculptor: 
an illustrated essay on the Abbizzi 
Madonna, formerly known as the 
Signa Madonna, carved by Leonardo 
in 1478. London, 1923, Humphreys. 
104 pp.; pl. S8vo. André-Charles 
Coppier, Les Eaux-fortes de Rem- 
brandt. Paris, 1922, A. Colin. 149 
pp.; 151 figs. 4to. N. Alonso 
Cortés, Datos para la biografia artis- 
tica de los siglos XVI y XVII. Ma- 
drid, 1922, Tip. de ia Revista de 
Archivos. 142pp. 4to. 4p.——M. 
B. Cossio, El Entierro del Conde de 
Orgaz (por el Greco). Madrid, 1922, 
Jiménez-Frand. 108 pp.;4 pls. 8vo. 

V. Costantini, La pittura lom- 
barda dal XIV al XVI secolo. Milan, 
1922, Podrecca. xvi, 192 pp.; 40 pls. 
8vo. 32 | Lucas Cranach der 
Aeltere: Handzeichnungen.  Her- 
ausg. von Kurt Glaser. (Gesellschaft 
fiir zeichnende Kiinste.) Munich, 
1922, D. C. Recht. 21 pp.; 15 pls. 
Folio.——H. Curjel, Hans Baldung 
Grien. Munich, 1923, O. C. Recht. 
xi, 169 pp.; 176 figs. 4to. 

Luigi Dami, Bramante. Florence, 
1921, Alinari. 16 pp.;48 pls. 16mo. 
5 1.——J. Damrich, Matthias Griine- 
wald. (Die Kunst dem Volke.) 
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Munich, 1923, Allegemeine Vereinig- 
ung fiir christliche Kunst. 24 pp.; 
2 pls.; 28 figs. 4to.——T. Demmler, 
Tilamn Riemenschneider. _ Berlin, 
1923, J. Bard. 15 pp.; pl.; 15 figs. 
8vo.—Disegni di grandi maestri. 
Serie I: 1-2. Michelangelo (40 pls.); 
3. Andrea del Sarto (20 pls.); 4-5. 
Tintoretto (40 pls.); 6-7. Fra Bar- 
tolomeo (40 pls.); 8-9. Raffaello (40 
pls.); 10. Leonardo (10 pls.). Text 
in Italian, French, and English. 
Florence, 1923, Istituto di edizioni 
artistiche frat. Alinari. 4to. Al- 
brecht Diirer: Deutsche Landschaft- 
en. (Der Friichtekranz.) Leipzig, 
1922, W. Andermann. 15 pp.; figs 
8vo. Diirers Griine Passion in 
der Albertina. Zum erstenmale 
vollstindig und mit kritischem Text 
herausg. von Joseph Meder. Mu- 
nich, 1923, O. C. Recht. 37 pp.; 19 
pls. 4to. 
Zeichnungen 
Adam Elsheimers im Skizzenband 
des Stiidelschen Instituts, bearb. und 
eingel. von Heinrich Weiszsiicker. 
(Veréffentlichung des Stiidelschen 
Instituts, Bd. 1.) Frankfurt a. M., 
1923, J. Baer. 20 pp.; 80 pls. 4to. 
Mela Escherich, Holz- und 
Metallschnitte des  Stidelschen 
Kunstinstituts in Frankfurt a, M. 
(Einblattdrucke des 15. Jahrhun- 
derts, 53.) Strassburg, 1923, Heitz. 
8 pp.; 9 pls. Folio. Mela Esche- 
rich, Schrotblitter des Hessischen 
Landesmuseums in Darmstadt, Bd. 
2. (Einblattdrucke des 15. Jahrhun- 
derts, 56.) Strassburg, 1923, Heitz. 
12 pp.; 33 pls. Folio. 
Trans- 
Walter Pach. Vol. III. 
Renaissance Art. New York, 1923, 
Harper. 427 pp.; figs. 8vo. $7.50. 
F. M. Feldhaus, Leonardo, der 
lechniker und Erfinder. Jena, 1922, 
Disderichs 170 pp.; 10 pls.; 131 
figs. Svo. A. Ferriguto, [1 signifi- 
cato della ““Tempesta’’ di Giorgione. 
Padua, 1923, Draghi. 27 pp. 8vo. 
—Adolf Feulner, Erasmus Grasser. 
(Meisterwerke der Plastik Bayerns.) 
Munich, 1923, Riehn und Reusch. 
4 pp. Text zu Band 2. Lfg. 1-2. 
4to. Adolf Feulner, Hans Lein- 
bergers Moosburger Altar. (Meister- 
werke der Plastik Bayerns, Bd. 3.) 
Munich, 1923, Riehn und Reusch. 
16 pp.; 8 pls.; 29 figs. Folio. Ww. 
Fraenger, Der Bauern-Bruegel und 
das deutsche Sprichwort. (Die 
Komische Bibliothek.) Munich and 
Leipsic, E. Rentsch. 159 pp.; 33 
pls.; figs. S8vo. Die Fresko- und 
Secco-Technik des Giotto. (Nach 
Cennino Cenninis Traktat von der 
Malerei, ed. L. Reisberger.) Munich, 
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1923, Callwey. 21 pp. 8vo. M. 
J. Friedliinder, Albrecht Altdorfer. 
Berlin, 1923, Cassirer. vii, 171 pp.; 
111 figs. 4to.——M. J. Friedlinder, 
Die niederlindischen Maler des 17. 
Jahrhunderts. Berlin, 1923, Propy- 
lien-Verlag. 336. pp.; 47 pls.; figs. 
4to. 

Oscar Gehrig, Franz Hals, der Maler 
hollindischer Lebenslust. Munich, 
1923, Delphin-Verlag. 22 pp.; 28 
figs. Svo.—Max Geisberg, Kup- 
ferstiche der Friihzeit. Strasbourg, 
1923, Holtz. 68 pp.; 19 pls. 8vo. 

O. H. Giglioli, ‘Catalogo della 
mostra di disegni italiani del sei e 
settecento (Firenze, 1922). Flor- 
ence, 1922, Giannini. 68 pp.; 12 
pls. 16mo. J. Gillespie, Details 
of Scottish Domestic Architecture 
(XVIth-XVIIth centuries). Edin- 
burgh, 1922, Architectural Associa- 
tion. 55 pp.; 130 pls. 4to.—Luca 
Giordano. (Testo di Aldo de Rinal- 
dis.) (Piccola collezione d’arte.) 
Florence, 1922, Istituto di edizioni 
artistiche frat. Alinari. 14 pp.; 49 
pls. 18mo. Curt Glaser, Lukas 
Cranach. (Deutsche Meister, 1.) 
Munich, 1923, Insel-Verlag. 239 
pp.; 121 figs. 4to. Die Gobelins 
des Wiener kaiserlichen Hofes. 
Vienna, 1922, Krystall-Verlag. 20 
pp.; 44 pls. 4to.——Hans Baldung 
Grien. Herausg. von der Freien 
Lehrervereinigung fiir Kunstpflege, 
Berlin. Mit einem Geleitwort von 
Alexander Troll. (Dom-Kunstgab- 
en.) Berlin, 1922, Dom-Verlag. 12 
pp.; 4 pls. 4to——Georges Gro- 
mort, Italian Renaissance Architec- 
ture. Translated from the French 
by G. F. Waters. London, 1923, J. 
Tiranti. 182 pp.; 80 pls. 8vo. 20s. 
— —Georg Gronau, Frans Hals. 
(Meisterwerke in Cassel.) Berlin, 
1923, Bard. 14 pp.;6pls. 8vo. 
Georg Gronau, Jacob Jordaens. 
(Meisterwerke in Cassel.) Berlin, 
1923, Bard. 12 pp.;9 pls. 8vo. 
Georg Gronau, Rembrandt. (Meis- 
terwerke in Cassel.) Berlin, 1923, 
Bard. 30 pp.; 19 pls. 8vo. 
Georg Gronau, Peter Paul Rubens. 
(Meisterwerke in Cassel.) Berlin, 
1923, Bard. 19 pp.;9 pls. 8vo. 
Georg Gronau, Antonius van Dijek. 
(Meisterwerke in Cassel.) Berlin, 
1923, Bard. 12pp.;11 pls. 8vo. 

L. Gruel, Etude sur les Magnus, 
relieurs hollandais au XVIle siécle. 
Paris, 1923, Leclerc. 17 pp.; 3 pls.; 
figs. 4to. (Griinewald) Der Isen- 
heimer Altar. (Text iiber die mod- 
erne Reproduction mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des vorliegenden 
Werkes von Fritz Goes. Einlei- 
tung von Wilhelm Pinder.) Mu- 
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nich, 1923, Bruckmann. 11 pp.; 7 
pls. Folio. Matthias Griinewald: 
Handzeichnungen. Ergianzungs- 
Mappe. (Gesellschaft fiir zeich- 
nende Kunst.) Munich, 1922, Recht. 
Text; pls. XVIII-XXI. Folio. 
Rudolf Guby, Augustin Rabensteiner 
Die Dreifaltigkeitskapelle in Paura 
bei Lambach. (Kunstgeschichtliche 
Einzeldarstellungen.) Vienna, 1923, 
Hdlzel. 65 pp.; 36 figs. 4to. 
Hadeln, Giacomo 
Tintoretto: Zeichnungen. Berlin, 
1922, Paul Cassirer. 58  pp.; 
72 pls.; 72 pp. documents.  4to. 
Handbuch der Kunstwissen- 
schaft. Konrad Escher, Malerei der 
Renaissance in Mittelitalien, pp. 
211-320. A. Haupt, Baukunst der 
Renaissance in Frankreich und 
Deutschland, pp. 161-364. A. E. 
Brinckmann, Kunst des Barocks und 
Rokokos, 132 pp. Berlin, 1923, Aka- 
demische Verlagsges. Athenaion. 
Pls.; figs. 4to. Hans Hess, Die 
Naturanschauung der Renaissance in 
Italien. Marburg an d. Lahn, 1923, 


Kunstgeschichtliches Seminar. _ iv, 
153 pp. 8vo.-——A. M. Hind, Cata- 
logue of Drawings by Dutch and 
Flemish Artists preserved in the De- 
partment of Prints and Drawings in 
the British Museum. Vol. 

Drawings by Rubens, Van Dyck and 


Other Artists of the Flemish School 
of the XVIIth Century. London, 
1923, British Museum. xvi, 181 pp.; 
79 pls. 4to. 36s. C. Hofstede 
de Groot, A Catalogue Raisonné of 
the works of the most eminent Dutch 
painters of the seventeenth century, 
based on the works of John Smith. 
Translated and edited by E. G. 
Hawke. Vol. VII. London, 1923, 
Maemillan. xii, 503 pp. 3ls. 6d. 
Hollstein und Puppel, Kupfer- 
stiche, Radierungen, Holzschnitte, 
Handzeichnungen alter Meister des 
15-18. Jahrhunderts, zum _ Teil 
Doppelstiicke des Braunschweiger 
Landesmuseums, darunter  seltene 
Blatter von Aldegrever. Berlin, 
1923, Hollstein und Puppel. 106 
pp.; 22 pls. S8vo.—Pieter de 
Hooch; acht farbige Wiedergaben 
seiner Werke. Mit einer Einfiihrung 
von K. Zoege von Manteuffel. (See- 
manns Kiinstlermappen.) Leipsic, 
1923, Seemann. 8 pp.; 8 pls.; 5 figs. 
4to. G. J. Hoogewerff, De ont- 
wikeling der Italiaansche Renais- 
sance. Zutphen, 1922, Thiem. xx, 
374 pp.; 80 figs. 8vo. 8.75g. 
Huisman, Memlinc. (Art et "Es. 
thétique.) Paris, 1923, F. Alcan. 
153 pp.; 16 pls. 8vo. 
Huysmans, Mathias Griinewald 
(Deutsch von Stefanie Strizek). 
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68 pp.; 


Munich, 1923, O. C. Recht. 
4to 


19 pls. 

Sir T. G. Jackson, The Renaissance of 
Roman Architecture. III. France. 
Cambridge, 1923, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 233 pp. S8vo. 42s. 

. H. de Jonge, Hollindische 
Mdbel- und Raumkunst von 1650- 
1780. The Hague, 1922, Nijhoff. 
xxii pp.; 434 figs. Svo. 18g. 

M. Kirschstein, Tizian, der Maler 
venezianischer Schénheit. (Kleine 
Delphin-Kunstbiicher.) Munich, 
1923, Delphin-Verlag. 22 pp.; 28 
figs. Svo. Walter Klein, Johann 
Michael Keller, ein Gmiinder Bau- 
meister des Barock. Stuttgart, 1923, 
Greiner und Pfeiffer. viii, 166 pp.; 
88 figs. 4to. 

Luciano Laurana: ventiquattro ripro- 
duzioni con testo e catalogo a cura di 
A. Colasanti. Rome, 1922, Soc. 
editr. d’arte illustrata. 20 pp.; 24 
pls. 8vo. Leonardo da Vinci: 
acht Wiedergaben nach Werken des 
Kiinstiers, mit begleitendem Text 
von Artur Seemann. (Seemanns 
Kiinstlermappen.) Leipzig, 1923, 
Seemann. 16 pp.; 8 pls.; figs. 4to. 
—Der literarische Nachlass Gior- 
gio Vasaris. Herausg. und mit krit- 
ischen Apparate versehen von Karl 
Frey. (Vorwort von Herman-Wal- 
ther Frey.) Munich, 1923, G. Miil- 
ler. xix, 798 pp.; 9 pls. 4to. 
Valerian von Loga, Die Malerei in 
Spanien vom XIV. bis XVIII. Jahr- 
hundert. Aus seinem Nachlass hrsg. 
Berlin, 1923, Grote. viii, 440 pp.; 
212 figs. 4to. E. Ludwig, Rem- 
brandts Schicksal. Berlin, 1923, E. 
Rowohlt. 112 pp.; 18 pls. 8vo. 
Bernardino Luini (T esto di Giorgio 
Nicodemi). (Piccola _collezione 
d’arte.) Florence, 1922, Istituto di 
edizione artistiche frat. Alinari. 43 
pp.; 48 pls. 18mo. W. A. Luz, 
Die Miinchener Erzplastik des Friih- 
barock. (Siiddeutsche Kunstbiicher, 
Bd. 23-24.) Vienna, 1923, Hdlzel. 
26 pp.; 24 pls. 8vo. 

F. V. Malaguzzi, La corte di Lodovico 
il Moro: le arti industriali, la lettera- 
tura, la musica. Milan, 1922 2, Hoepli. 

Malaguzzi-Valeri, Leonardo 
da Vinci e la scultura. Bologna, 
1922, Zanichelli. 112 pp.; 101 pls. 
8vo. 25 |1——J. B. Manson, Rem- 
brandt (1607-1699). (Gems of art.) 
London, 1923, Cassell. 90 pp.; 8 pls. 
8vo. Rodriguez Francisco 
Pacheco, maestro de Velazquez: con- 
ferencia leida el dia 29 marzo de 1922 
en la sala de Vel4zquez, del Museo del 
Prado, ante 8. A. T. el Serenisimo 
sefior Principe de Asturias. Madrid, 
1923, tip. de la “Revista de archivos, 
bibliotecas y museos.”” 57 pp. 4to. 
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——J. J. Marquet de Vasselot, Les 
émaux imousins de la fin du XVe 
siécle et_ de la premiére partie du 
XVIe. Etude sur Nardon Penicaud 
et ses contemporains. Paris, 1921, 
A. Picard. 416 pp.; 85 pls. 4to. 
150 fr. A. L. Mayer, Spanische 
Barock-Plastik. (Sammelbande zur 
Geschichte der Kunst und des Kunst- 
gewerbes, Bd. 10.) Munich, 1923, 
Riehn und Reusch. 24, 112 pp.; 157 
figs. 4to. Meisterwerke in Dres- 
den. Die vier Altargemiilde des An- 
tonio da Correggio, von Hans Posse 
(43 pp.; 13 figs.); Die Altnieder- 
linder, von Friedrich Winkler (21 
pp.; 16 figs.); Rubens, von Kurt 
Zoege von Manteuffel (23 pp.; 11 
figs.). Berlin, 1923, J. Bard. S8vo. 
——Hans Memling: acht farbige 
Wiedergaben seiner Gemiilde. Mit 
einer Einfiihrung von Werner Teup- 
fer. (E. A. Seemanns Kiinstlermap- 
pen.) Leipsic, 1922,Seemann. 8 pp.; 
8 pls.; fig. 4to. ——The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Loan Exhibition of 
the Arts of the Italian Renaissance. 
New York, 1923. 39pp.;48pls. 8vo. 
E. von Moeller, Hans Holbein 
der Jiingere und die Teutoburger 
Schlacht. Berlin, 1923, published by 
the author. iii,56 pp. S8vo. Bar- 
tolomeo Montagna (Testo di Roberto 
de Suarez). (Piccola collezione d’ 
arte.) Florence, 1922, Istituto di 
edizione artistiche frat. Alinari. 16 
pp.; 48 pls. 18mo.—Moretto da 
Brescia (Testo di C. Nicodemi). 
(Piccola collezione d’arte.) Florence, 
1922, Istituto di edizione artistiche 
frat. Alinari. 15 pp.;48 pls. 18mo. 
Richard Muther, Leonardo da 
Vinci. (Die Kunstsammlung Bran- 
dus, Bd. 9.) Berlin, 1922, Brandus. 
47 pp.; pls. S8vo.——Richard Mu- 
ther, Rembrandt van Ryn. (Kunst- 
sammlung Brandus, Bd. 40.) Berlin, 
1922, Brandus. 47 pp.; pls. 8vo. 


F. de Navenne, Rome et le palais Far- 


nése pendant les trois derniers siécles. 
Paris, 1923, Champion. 2 vols. 309 
and 266 pp.  8vo. Friedrich 
Niichter, Albrecht Diirer. Sein 
Leben und eine Auswahl seiner 
Werke. Munich, 1923,Seybold. 102 
pp.; 53 pls. Folio. 


Adriaen van Ostade: die Radierungen 


des Meisters in Originalgetreuen 
Nachbildungen, mit einer Einfithrung 
von Elfried Bock. Berlin, 1922, 
Amsler und Ruthardt. ix pp.; 50 pls. 
4to.——Osterreichische Galerie, 
Wien. Das Barockmuseum im un- 
teren Belvedere. Vienna, 1923, 
Schroll. cii pp.; 166 pls. 4to. 


G. Pacchioni, Andrea Mantegna. Flor- 


ence, 1921, Alinari. 15 pp.; 48 pls. 
l6mo. 51. E. Panofsky, Diirers 
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Stellung zur Antike. (Kunstge- 
schichtliche Einzeldarstellungen. 
Folge der Nachdrucke aus dem Jahr- 
buch fiir Kunstgeschichte.) Vienna, 
1922, Hélzel. 50 pp.; 34 figs. 4to. 
——W. Pastor, Das Leben Albrecht 
Diirers. Leipzig, 1923, Haessel. viii, 
399 pp.; 50 figs. S8vo. Péladan, 
Albert Diirer, graveur. Paris, 1923, 
de Boceard. 15 pp.; 102 pls. Folio. 
——kKurt Pfister, Der junge Diirer. 
Munich, 1922, Recht. 44 pp.; 20 pls. 
4to. Kurt Pfister, Hieronymus 
Bosch: das Werk. Potsdam, 1922, 
G. Kiepenheuer. 46 pp.; 44 pls.; figs. 
4to.——Kurt Pfister, Van Eyck. 
Munich, 1923, Delphin-Verlag. 67 
pp.; 64 figs. S8vo. Piero della 
Francesca: achtundsechzig Tafeln, 
mit einfiihrendem Text von Hans 
Graber. Basel, 1922, B. Schwabe. 
13 pp.; 68 pls. 4to. Franz Pocci, 
Totentanz. 13 Abziige von den 
alten Holzstécken. 2d ed. Dachau, 
1923, Einhorn. 14 pls. 

Hans Posse, Raffaels Sixtinische 
Madonna. Berlin, 1923, J. Bard. 26 
pp.;4 pls. 8vo. Hans Posse, Die 


vier Altargemilde des Antonio da 
Correggio. 
den.) Berlin, 1923, Bard. 
13 figs. Svo. 

A. Reichel, Die Handzeichnungen der 


(Meisterwerke in Dres- 
43 pp.; 


Albertina, II: Albrecht Diirer. Vien- 
na, 1923, Hélzel. 28 pp.; 20 pls. 
ito. C. Ricci, L’architettura del 
cinquecento in Italia. Turin, -1923, 
Casa editr. Itala Ars. 256 pls.; plans. 
tto.——C. Ricci, Baukunst und 
dekorative Plastik der Hoch- und 
Spiitrenaissance in Italien. (Bau- 
formen-Bibliothek.) Stuttgart, 1923, 
J. Hoffmann, xxiv, 260 pp.; 340 figs. 
12mo. Also published in E nglish by 
Brentano's, N. Y., in 8vo. $10.—— 
Les Richesses d’art de la France. 
Architecture. II: La France de la 
Renaissance. Paris, D. Longuet. 
French and English text. Pls. 18mo. 
Ercole de Roberti (Testo di F 
Filippini). (Piccola collezione d’ 
arte.) Florence, 1922, Istituto di 
edizione artistiche frat. Alinari 16 
pp.; 48 pls. 18mo. L. Roger- 
Milés, Léonard de Vinci et les Jocon- 
des. Paris, 1923, H. Floury. 117 
pp.; 26 pls.; figs. 4to.——F. Roh, 
Hollindische Landschaftsmalerei des 
XVII. Jahrhunderts. (Bibliothek 
der Kunstgeschichte.) Leipsic, 1923, 
Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 pls. S8vo. 
W. Rolfs, Die Griinewald-Legende. 
Leipsic, 1923, Hiersemann. viii, 162 
pp.; 24 pls.; figs. 4to.——Giulio 
Romano (Testo di P. Carpi). (Pic- 
cola collezione d’arte.) Florence, 
1922, Istituto di edizione artistiche 
frat. Alinari. 19 pp.;48 pls. 18mo. 
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——Die drei Ruisdael (Salomon van 
Ruisdael, Jacob van Ruisdael, Jacob 
van Ruisdael II): acht farbige Nach- 
bildungen von Gemilden. Mit einem 
Begleitwort von Franz Dalberg. 
(Seemanns Kiinstlermappen.) Leip- 
sic, 1922, Seemann. 12 pp.; 8 pls.; 
fig. 4to. A. G. B. Russell, Draw- 
ings by Guercino. London, 1924, 
Arnold. 71 pp. 4to. 25s. 


E. Schenk zu Schweinsberg, Die Illus- 


trationen der Chronik von Flandern 
(Handschrift Nr. 437) der Stadtbib- 
liothek zu Briigge und ihr Verhaltnis 
zu Hans Memling. (Studien zur 
deutschen Kunstgeschichte.) Stras- 
bourg, 1922, Heitz. 77 pp.; 8 pls. 
8vo.——Christel Schmidt, Jakob 
Krause, ein kursiichsischer Hofbuch- 
binder des 16. Jahrhunderts. Leip- 
sic, 1923, Hiersemann. 83 pp.; 76 
pls.;21 figs. 4to.—Harry Schmidt, 
Jurgen Ovens. Sein Leben und 
Werke. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der niederlindischen Malerei im 17. 
Jahrhundert. (Kunstgeschichtliche 
Forschungen, 1.) Kiel, 1922, pub- 
lished by the author. ix, 294 pp.; 
60 pls. 4to.—Martin Schongauer, 
Handzeichnungen. Hrsg. von Jakob 
Rosenberg. Munich, 1923, Piper. 43 
pp.; 50 pls. 4to.——wW. L. Schreib- 
er, Holzschnitte aus 6ffentlichen 
Bibliotheken Norddeutschlands. 
(Einblattdrucke des 15. Jahrhun- 
derts, 56.) Strasbourg, 1923, Heitz. 
8 pp.; 9 pls. Folio. WwW. L. 
Schreiber, Holz- und Metallschnitte 
im Museum der Bildenden Kunste in 
Stuttgart und Kloster Odilienberg im 
Elsass. (Einblattdrucke des 15. 
Jahrhunderts, 54.) Strasbourg, 1923, 
Heitz. Spp.;18 pls. Folio.——Paul 
Schubring, Botticelli, der Maler des 
Frithlings. (Kleine Delphin-Biich- 
er.) Munich, 1922, Delphin-Ver- 
lag. 22 pp.; 34 figs. Svo.——Paul 
Schubring, Rubens. Bielefeld, 1923, 
Velhagen und Klasing. 72 pp.; 44 
figs. 8vo.——Paul Schubring, Die 
italienische Medaille der Frithrenais- 
sance. (Bibliothek der Kunstge- 
schichte, Bd. 58.) Leipsic, 1923, See- 
mann. 12 pp.; 20 pls. 

Schiirmeyer, Hieronumus ” Bosch. 
Munich, 1923, R. Piper. 71 pp.; 57 
pls. 4to.——Sacheverell Sitwell, 
Southern Baroque Art. A Study of 
the Painting, Architecture, and 
Music in Italy and Spain of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies. London, 1924, G. Richards. 
319 pp. S8vo. 20s. anes, Steen: 
Acht Gemiilde des Meisters in far- 
biger Wiedergabe. Mit einem Kenn- 
zeichnen von Artur Seemann. (See- 
manns Kiinstlermappen.) Leipsic, 
1923, Seemann. 8 pp.; 8 pls.; 2 figs. 
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4to. W. Stein, Raffael. Berlin, 
1923, G. Bondi. 188 pp. S8vo. 


Kurt Steinbart, Die Tafelgemiilde des 


Jakob Cornelizz von Amsterdam. 
Versuch einer kritischen Biographie 
und Beitrag zur hollindischen Ma- 
lerei im 1 Drittel des 16. Jahrhun- 
derts. (Studien zur deutschen Kunst- 
geschichte.) Strasbourg, 1922, Heitz. 
viii, 164 pp.; 13 pls. 8vo. M. 
Sterling, Die Entwicklung der Kom- 
position in den Werken des Fra 
Giovanni Angelico da Fiesole. Diss. 
Phil. Freiburg (Schweiz). Ziirich, 
1920, Aschmann and Scheller. iv, 64 
pp. 4to. E. A. Stiickelberg, Die 
ailtesten Basler Portraits. Basel, 
1923, Helbing und Lichtenhahn. 13 
pp.; 11 pls. 8vo. I. B. Supino, I 
disegni di Sandro Botticelli per la 
Divina Commedia. Bologna, 1922, 
ed. Apollo. 5pp.;92 pls. Folio. 

Esther Sutro, Nicolas Poussin. Lon- 
don, 1923, Cape. 117pp. 12mo. 6s. 

Rachel Annand Taylor, Aspects of the 
Italian Renaissance. London, 1923, 
Grant Richards. 302 pp. 8vo. 
Hans Tietze, Albrecht Altdorfer. 
(Deutsche Meister.) Leipsic, 1923, 
Insel-Verlag. 227 pp.; 127 figs. 4to. 

Hans Tietze, Domenico Marti- 
nelli und seine Tatigkeit in Osterreich. 
(Kunstgeschichtliche Einzeldarstel- 
lungen.) Vienna, 1923, Hélzel. 46 
pp.; 29 figs. 4to. Hans Tietze, 
Italienische Barockportrits. (Bib- 
liothek der Kunstgeschichte, Bd. 62.) 
Leipsic, 1923, Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 
pls. 8vo. E. Tietze-Conrat, An- 
drea Mantegna. (Bibliothek der 
Kunstgeschichte.) Leipsic, 1923, 
Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 figs. 8vo: 
Tintoretto, Zeichnungen des Giacomo 
Berlin, 1922, Cassirer. 
58 pp.; 72 pls. 4to. G. B. De 
Toni, Le “piante e gli animali de 
Leonardo da Vi inci. Bologna, 1922, 
Zanichelli. xviii, 283 pp.; figs. Svo. 

A. Ungerer and T. Ungerer, L’Horloge 
astronomique de la cathédrale de 
Strasbourg. Avec une préface par 
-Camille Flammarion. Strasbourg, 
1922, Imp. alsagienne. 152 pp.; pls.; 
figs. Folio. 

F. Malaguzzi-Valeri, Leonardo da 
Vinci e la scultura. Bologna, 1922, 
Zanichelli. 112 pp.; 101 pls. 8vo. 

J. C. Van Dyke, "Rembrandt and 
his School: a critical study of the 
master and his pupils, with a new 
assignment of their pictures. New 
York, 1923, Scribner. 178 pp.; 47 
pls. 8vo. Giorgio Vasari, Der 
litterarische Nachlass Giorgio Vasa- 
ris, ed. Karl Frey. Munich, 1923, 
G.  Miiller. Paolo Veronese. 
(Testo di Eva Tea.) (Piccola colle- 
zione d’arte.) Florence, 1922, Isti- 
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tuto edizione artistiche frat. Alinari. 
19 pp.; 48 pls. 8vo. H. Vial, A. 
Marcel, and A. Girodie, Les artistes 
décorateurs du bois. Répertoire al- 
phabétique des ébénistes, sculpteurs, 
doreurs sur bois, etc., ayant travaillé 
en France aux XVIIe et XVIIle 
siécles. II. (M a Z et supplément.) 
Paris, 1922, Schmit. xxiii, 263 pp. 
4to. 80 fr.——Vie de Benvenuto 
Cellini écrite par lui méme, traduite 
et annotée par Maurice Beaufreton. 
(Collection dionysienne.) Paris, 
1923, G. Crés. 2 vols. 686 pp.; pls. 
8vo. Ludwig Volkmann, Bilder- 
Schriften der Renaissance. Hiero- 
glyphik und Emblematik in ihren 
Beziehungen und _ Fortwirkungen. 
(Veréffentlichungen des deutschen 
Vereins fiir Buchwesen und Schrift- 
tum.) Leipsic, 1923, Hiersemann. 
iii, 132 pp.; figs. 4to. Hans Voll- 
mer, Jean Goujon und die franzés- 
ische Renaissanceskulptur. (Biblio- 
thek der Kunstgeschichte.) Leipsic, 
1923, Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 figs. 
8vo. 


Emil Waldmann, Albrecht Altdorfer. 


London, 1923, Medici Society. xiv, 
116 pp. S8vo. 17s. 6d.——Emil 
Waldmann, Albrecht Diirer. Leip- 
sic, 1923, Insel-Verlag. 94 pp.; 80 
pp. of figs. S8vo. Emil Wald- 
mann, Diirer und seine Zeit. Berlin, 
1923, J. Bard. 10 pp.; 11 pls. S8vo. 

Sir Laurence Weaver, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, Scientist, Scholar, and 
Architect. London, 1923, Country 
Life. xvi, 173 pp.; figs. 12mo. 7s. 
6d.——W. Weisbach, Die italienische 
Stadt der Renaissance. (Bibliothek 
der Kunstgeschichte.) Leipsic, 1923, 
Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 pls. 8vo.—— 
Robert West, Entwicklungsgesch- 
ichte des Stils. V: Italienische 
Renaissance, 1500-1600 (152 pp.; 
pls.); VI: Nordische Reformations- 
kunst, 1500-1600 (167 pp.; pls.); 
VII: Barock (308 pp.; pls.) Munich, 
1923, Hyperionverlag. 8vo.—— 
Rogier van der Weyden: Acht fs arbige 
Wiedergaben seiner Werke. Mit ein- 
er Einfiihrung von F. Winkler. (See- 
manns Kiinstlermappen.) Leipsic, 
1923, Seemann. 6 pp.; 8 pls.; fig. 
4to. Heinrich Wichmann, Leon- 
aert Bramer. Sein Leben und Kunst. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der hol- 
landischen Malerei zur Zeit Remb- 
randts. (Kunstgeschichtliche Mono- 
graphien.) Leipsic, 1923, Hierse- 
mann. ix, 226 pp.; 32 pls. 4to.—— 
Friedrich Winkler, Die Altniederlin- 
der. (Meisterwerke in Dresden.) 
Berlin, 1923, Bard. 21 pp.; 16 figs. 
8vo. Friedrich Winkler, Le Va- 
lére Maxime de Leipzig; avec une 
introduction sur les commencements 
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de la peinture de genre aux Pays- | ciety of British Architects. London, 
Bas. Leipsic, 1922,Hiersemann. 15 | 1923, Hodder and Stoughton. xvi, 
pp.; pls. Folio. Sir Christopher 280 pp. 4to. 105s. 

Wren, A.D. 1632-1723. Bicenten- | Kurt Zoege von Manteuffel, Rubens. 
ary Memorial Volume, published (Meisterwerke in Dresden.) Berlin, 
under the auspices of the Royal So- 1923, Bard. 23 pp.; 11 figs. 8vo. 
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AND TO LIBRARIES 
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plete their sets by the payment of 
One-half the ordinary Price, or $2.50 
instead of $5.00 a volume.* Members may obtain back numbers 
of the Bulletin of the Archaeological Institute at twenty-five cents 


per number. 
Libraries 


which shall now place the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY and 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY upon their lists of periodicals, may obtain 
the back numbers at the same rate 
and the First Ten Volumes of the Bulletin, 1910-1919, 
at $5.00 for the Set. 
Libraries which have partial sets may complete them at the 
terms offered to members of the Institute. 


These offers can remain open only as long as the supply of vol- 
umes set apart for the purpose continues. Volumes XIII, XIV, 
XVI, XIX, XX and XXII can no longer be supplied complete, 
and the stock of certain other volumes is nearly exhausted. 


Correspondence should be addressed to 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
New York University, University Hereuts, New York Ciry. 

* By special arrangement, the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, First 
Series, Vols. I-XI1 (1885-1896), may be obtained at the same rates through the 
office of the Institute. Only a limited number of sets are available. 

All but a few sets of back numbers of the JourNAL have been destroyed by fire. 
Members of the Institute who have back numbers which they do not want will 
confer a favor by sending them to the Office of the Institute, New York Univer- 
sity, University Heights, New York City. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of 
Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY 
Published quarterly at Concord, N. H., for July 1, 1924. 
Strate or MAINE 
County or 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Wiii1am Nickerson Bares, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Editor of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required, by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 
_1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 
Name of— Post office address— 
Publisher, Rumrorp Press Concord, N. H. 
Editor, Wi.uram Nickerson Bates 220 St. Mark’s Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Managing Editor, Nickerson Bates 220 St. Mark’s Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Business Manager, Rottin H. TANNER New York University, New York City 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a 
corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INsTITUTE OF AmeRIcA, New York University, New York City. 
No stockholders. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total aniount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and secur- 
ity holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given: also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other ae og association, or corporation has 
ong ietseert direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stat y him, 


Wituram Nickerson Bates, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th day of July, 1924. 

F. Cousens, Notary Public. 
{sea} (My commission expires March 12, 1926.) 


